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TALES OF THE TRAINS; BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 


BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 


NO. 11Il,—FAST ASLEEP, AND WIDE AWAKE}; OR, THE TRAIN FOR “ THE OVERLAND.” 


I cor into the Dover “ down-train” at 
the Station, and after seeking for a 
place in two or three of the leading 
carriages, at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing one, where there were only two 
other passengers; these, were a lady 
and a gentleman—the former, a young, 
pleasing-looking girl, dressed in quiet 
mourning ; the latter, was a tall, gaunt, 
bilious-looking man, with grisly gray 
hair, and an extravagantly aquiline 
nose. I guessed, from the positions 
they occupied in the carriage, that 
they were not acquaintances, and my 
conjecture proved subsequently true. 
The young lady was pale, like one in 
delicate health, and seemed very weary 
and tired, for she was fast asleep as [ 
entered the carriage, and did not 
awake, notwithstanding all the riot 
and disturbance incident to the Station. 
I took my place directly in front of 
my fellow travellers, and whether from 
mere accident, or from the passing 
interest a pretty face inspires, cast my 
eyes towards the lady, the gaunt man 
opposite fixed on me a look of inex- 
pressible shrewdness, and with a very 
solemn shake of his head, whispered 
in a low under tone— 

* No! no! not a bit of it, she ain’t 
asleep—they never do sleep—never !” 

Oh! thought I to myself, there's 
another class of people not remarkable 
for over-drowsiness ; for, to say truth, 
the expression of the speaker's face, 
and the oddity of his words, made me 
suspect that he was not a miracle of 
sanity. The reflection had scarcely 
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passed through my mind, when he 
arose softly from his seat, and assumed 
a place beside me. 

«You thought she was fast,” said 
he, as he laid his hand familiarly on 
my arm; “I know you did—I saw it 
the moment you came into the car- 
riage.” 

“© Why, I did think 

« Ah! that’s deceived many a one ; 
Lord bless you, sir, they are not un- 
derstood, no one knows them ;” and at 
these words he heaved a profound 
sigh, and dropped his head upon his 
bosom, as though the sentiment had 
overwhelmed him with affliction. 

«« Riddles, sir,” said he to me, with 
a glare of his eyes that really looked 
formidable. ‘ Sphinxes, that’s what 
they are—are you married?” whis- 
pered he. 

“‘ No, sir,” said I, politely, for as 
I began to entertain more serious 
doubts of my companion’s intellect, I 
resolved to treat him with every 
civility. 

“1 don’t believe it matters a fig,” 
said he, “the Pope of Rome knows 
as much about them as Blue Beard.” 

“* Indeed,” said I, “are these your 
sentiments?” 

“‘ They are,” replied he, in a still 
lower whisper, “and if we were to 
talk modern Greek this moment, I 
would not say but she” and here 
he made a gesture towards the young 
lady opposite—“ but she would know 
every word of it; it is not superna- 
tural, sir, because the law is universal, 
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but it is a most—what shall I say, 
sir? a most extraordinary provision of 
nature—wonderful! most wonderful !’ 

‘In heaven’s name, why did they let 
him out?” exclaimed I to myself. 

« Now, she is pretending to awake,” 
said he, as he nudged me with his elbow; 
«“ watch her, see how well she will do 
t;” then turning to the lady, he added 
n a louder voice— 

* You have had a refreshing sleep, 
I trust, ma’am ?” 

« A very heavy one,” answered she, 
“ for I was greatly fatigued.” 

« Did not I tell you so?” whispered 
he again in my ear; “oh!” and here 
he gave a deep groan, “‘ when they're 
in delicate health, and they’re greatly 
fatigued, there’s no being up to them !” 

The remainder of our journey was 
not long in getting over, but brief as 
it was, I could not help feeling an- 
noyed at the pertinacity with which the 
bilious gentleman purposely misunder- 
stood every word the young lady spoke. 
The most plain, matter-of-fact observa- 
tions from her, were received by him, 
as though she was a monster of dupli- 
city ; and a casual mistake, as to the 
name of a Station, he pounced upon, 
as though it were a wilful and inten- 
tional untruth. This conduct, on his 
part, was made ten times worse to me, 
by his continued nudgings of the elbow, 
sly winks, and muttered sentences of 
«you hear that’—“ there’s more of 
it”—“ you would not credit it now,” 
&c.; until at length he succeeded in 
silencing the poor girl, who, in all 
likelihood, set us both down for the 
two greatest savages in England. 

On arriving at Dover, -although I 
was the bearer of dispatches requiring 
the utmost haste, a dreadful hurricane 
from the eastward, accompanied by 
a tremendous swell, prevented any 
Packet venturing out to sea. The 
commander of “the Hornet,” however, 
told me, should the weather, as was 
not improbable, moderate towards 
daybreak, he would do his best to run 
me over to Calais; “ only be ready,” 
said he, “ at a moment’s notice, for I 
will get the steam up, and be off in a 
jiffey, whenever the tide begins to ebb.” 
In compliance with this injunction, I 
determined not to go to bed, and 
ordering my supper in a private room, 
I prepared myself to pass the inter- 
vening time, as well as might be. 

« Mr. Yellowley’s compliments, ” 
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said the waiter, as I broke the crust 
of a veal pie, and obtained a bird’s- 
eye view of that delicious interior, 
where hard eggs, and jelly, mush- 
rooms, and kidney, were blended to- 
gether in a delicious harmony of co- 
louring. ‘ Mr. Yellowley’s compli- 
ments, sir, and will take it as a great 
favour, if he might join you at sup- 
per.” 

‘* Have not the pleasure of knowing 
him,” said I, shortly—‘ bring me a 
pint of sherry—don’t know Mr. Yel- 
lowley.” 

« Yes, but you do though,” said the 
gaunt man of the railroad, as he en- 
tered the room, with four cloaks on 
one arm, and two umbrellas under the 
other. 

“Oh! it’s you,” said I, half-rising 
from my chair, for in spite of my 
annoyance at the intrusion, a certain 
‘degree of fear of my companion over- 
powered me. 

** Yes,” said he, solemnly—* can you 
untie this cap? the string has got into 
a black-knot, I fear ;” and so he bent 
down his huge face, while I endea- 
voured to relieve him of his head-piece, 
wondering within myself, whether they 
had shaved him at the asylum. 

*¢ Ah, that’s comfortable,” said he 
at last, and he drew his chair to the 
table, and helped himself to a conside- 
rable portion of the pie, which he co- 
vered profusely with red pepper. 

Little conversation passed during 
the meal—my companion ate vora- 
ciously, filling up every little pause 
that occurred by a groan or a sigh, 
whose vehemence and depth were 
strangely in contrast with his enjoy- 
ment of the good cheer. When the 
supper was over, and the waiter had 
placed fresh glasses, and with that 
gentle significance of his craft, had 
deposited the decanter, in which a 
spoonful of sherry remained, directly 
in front of me, Mr. Yellowley looked 
at me for a moment, threw up his 
eyebrows, and with an air of more 
* bon-hommie” than I thought he 
could muster, said— 

You will have no objection, I 
hope, to a little warm brandy and 
water.” 

* None whatever, and the less, if I 
may add a cigar.” 

“ Agreed,” said he. 

These ingredients of our comfort 
being produced, and the waiter having 
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left the room, Mr. Yellowley stirred 
the fire into a cheerful blaze, and nod- 
ding amicably towards me, said— 

** Your health, sir; I should like to 
have added your name.” 

« Tramp—Tilbury Tramp,” said I, 
“at your service.” I would have 
added Q.C., as the couriers took that 
lately, but it leads to mistakes, so I 
said nothing about it. 

«Mr. Tramp,” said my companion, 
while he placed one hand in his waist- 
coat, in that attitude so favoured by 
John Kemble and Napoleon, “ You 
are a young man ?” 

“ Forty-two,” said I, “if I live till 
June.” 

“ You might be a hundred and 
forty-two, sir.” 

“* Lord bless you,” said I, * I don’t 
look so old.” 

« T repeat it,” said he, “ you might 
be a hundred and forty-two, and not 
know a whit more about them.” 

Here we are, thought I, back on 
the Monomania. 

« You may smile,” said he, “it was 
an ungenerous insinuation; nothing 
was farther from my thoughts—but 
it's true, they require the study of a 
lifetime—talk of Law, or Physic, or 
Divinity, it’s child’s play, sir, now, you 
thought that young girl was asleep.”’ 

«* Why, she certainly looked so.” 

«“ Looked so,” said he, with a sneer ; 
«‘ what do I look like? do I look like a 
man of sense or intelligence ?” 

« | protest,” said I, cautiously, “ T 
won’t suffer myself to be led away by 
appearances, | would not wish to be 
unjust to you.” 

“© Well, sir, that artful young wo- 
man’s deception of you has preyed 
upon me ever since; | was going on 
to Walmer to-night, but 1 couldn’t 
leave this without seeing you once 
more, and giving you a caution.” 

“Dear me. I thought nothing 
about it. You took the matter too 
much to heart.” 

** Too much to heart,” said he, with 
a bitter sneer; “ that’s the cant that 
deceives half the world—if men, sir, 
instead of undervaluing these small, 
and apparently trivial circumstances, 
would but recall their experiences, 
chronicle their facts, as Bacon recom- 
mended so wisely, we should possess 
some safe data to go upon, in our 
estimate of that deceitful sex.” 


“[ fear,” said I, half timidly, 





“you have been ill treated by the 
ladies ?” 

A deep groan was the only response. 

“Come, come, bear up,” said I, 
‘you are young, and a fine-looking 
man still;” (he was sixty, if he was 
an hour, and had a face like the 
figure-head of a war-steamer.) 

“1 will tell you a story, Mr. 
Tramp,” said he solemnly, “a story 
to which, probably, no historian, from 
Polybius to Hoffman, has ever re- 
corded a parallel. I am not aware, 
sir, that any man has sounded the 
oceanic depths of that perfidious gulf— 
a woman’s heart—but I, sir, I, have 
at least added some facts to the narrow 
stock of our knowledge regarding it ; 
listen to this :—” 

I replenished my tumbler of brandy 
and water, looked at my watch, and, 
finding I still had two hours to spare, 
lent a not unwilling ear to my com- 
panion’s story. 

“ For'the purpose of my tale,” said 
Mr. Yellowley, “ it is unnecessary that 
I should mention any incident of my 
life more remote than a couple of years 
back. About that time it was, that, 
using all the influence of very power- 
ful friends, I succeeded in obtaining 
the consul-generalship at Stralsund. 
My arrangements for departure were 
made with considerable despatch ; but 
on the very week of my leaving Eng- 
land, an old friend of mine was ap- 
pointed to a situation of considerable 
trust in the East, whither he was or- 
dered to repair, I may say, at a mo. 
ment’s notice. Never was there such 
a‘contre-temps.’ He longed for the 
north of Europe—I, with equal ar- 
dour, wished for a tropical climate ; 
and here were we both going in the 
very direction antagonist to our wishes! 
My friend’s appointment was a much 
more lucrative one than mine; but so 
anxious was he for a residence more 
congenial to his taste, that he would 
have exchanged without a moment's 
hesitation. 

“‘ By a mere accident, I mentioned 
this circumstance to the friend who 
had procured my promotion. Well, 
with the greatest alacrity he volun- 
teered his services to effect the ex- 
change, and with such energy did he 
fulfil his pledge, that on the following 
evening I received an express, inform 
ing me of my altered destination, bu 
directing me to proceed to Southamp 
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ton on the next day, and sail by the 
Oriental steamer. This was speedy 
work, sir ; but as my preparations for 
a journey had long been made, I had 
very littie to do, but exchange some 
bear-skins with my friend for cotton 
shirts and jackets, and we both were 
accommodated. Never were two men 
in higher spirits—he, with his young 
wife, delighted at escaping what he 
called banishment—I, equally happy 
in my anticipation of the glorious 
East. 

«* Among the many papers forwarded 
to me from the Foreign Office was a 
special order for free transit the whole 
way to Calcutta. This document set 
forth the urgent necessity there existed 
to pay me every possible attention ‘ en 
route ;’ in fact, it was a sort of Down- 
ing-street firman, ordering all whom it 
might concern to take care of Simon 
Yellowley, nor permit him to suffer 
any let, impediment, or inconvenience, 
on the road. Buta strange thing, Mr. 
Tramp—a very strange thing—was in 
this paper. In the exchange of my 
friend’s appointment for my own, the 
clerk had merely inserted my name in 
lieu of his in all the papers ; and then, 
sir, what should I discover but that this 
free transit extended to ‘ Mr. Yellow- 
ley and lady,’ while, doubtless, my poor 
friend was obliged to travel ‘en gar- 
con.’ This extraordinary blunder I 
only discovered when leaving London 
in the train. 

“We were a party of three, sir.” 
Here he groaned deeply. “ Three— 
just as it might be this very day, I 
occupied the place that you did this 
morning, while opposite to me were a 
lady and a gentleman. The gentle- 
man was an old, round-faced, little 
man—chatty and merry after his fa- 
shion. The lady—the lady, sir—if I 
had never seen her but that day, I 
should now call her an angel. Yes, 
Mr. Tramp, I flatter myself that few 
men understand female beauty better. 
I admire the cold regularity and im- 
passive loveliness of the North, I 
glory in the voluptuous magnificence 
of Italian beauty; I can relish the 
sparkling coquetry of France, the 
plaintive quietness and sleepy tender- 
ness of Germany; nor do I under- 
value the brown pellucid skin and 
flashing eye of the Malabar ;—but she, 
sir, she was something higher than all 
these ; and it so chanced that I had 
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ample time to observe her, for when I 
entered the carriage she was asleep— 
asleep,” said he, with a bitter mockery 
Macready might have envied. ‘ Why 
do I say asleep? No, sir!—she was 
in that factitious trance, that wiliest 
device of Satan’s own creation, a wo- 
man’s sleep—the thing invented, sir, 
merely to throw the shadow of dark 
lashes on a marble cheek, and leave 
beauty to sink into man’s heart with- 
out molestation ;—sleep, sir—the whole 
mischief the world does in its waking 
moments, is nothing to the doings of 
such slumber! If she did not sleep, 
how could that braid of dark-brown 
hair fall loosely down upon her blue- 
veined hand ; if she did not sleep, how 
could the colour tinge with such eva- 
nescent loveliness the cheek it scarcely 
coloured; if she did not sleep, how 
could her lips smile with the sweetness 
of some passing thought, thus half re- 
corded? No, sir; she had been 
obliged to have sat bolt upright, with 
her gloves on, and her veil down. She 
neither could have shown the delicious 
roundness of her throat, nor the statue- 
like perfection of her instep; but 
sleep, sleep, is responsible for nothing. 
Oh! why did not Macbeth murder it, 
as he said he had! 

“If I were a legislator, sir, I’d pro- 
hibit any woman under forty-three 
from sleeping in a public conveyance. 
It is downright dangerous—I wouldn't 
say it ain’t immoral. The immovable 
aspect of placid beauty, Mr. Tramp, 
wtherealises a woman. The shrewd 
housewife becomes a houri; and a mil- 
liner—ay, sir, a milliner—might be 
a Maid of Judah under such circum- 
stances!” 

Mr. Yellowley seemed to have run 
himself out of breath with this burst of 
enthusiasm, for he was unable to re- 
sume his narrative until several mi- 
nutes after, when he proceeded thus— 

‘The fat gentleman and myself 
were soon engaged in conversation. 
He was hastening down to bid some 
friends good-bye, ere they sailed for 
India. I was about to leave my native 
country, too—perhaps for ever. 

“* Yes, sir,’ said J, addressing him, 
‘heaven knows when I shall behold 
these green vallies again—if ever. I 
have just been appointed Secretary and 
Chief Counsellor to the political resi- 
dent at the court- of the Rajah of 
Santancantantarabad!—a most import- 
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ant post—three thousand eight hur- 
dred and forty-seven miles beyond the 
Himalaya.’ 

“ And here—with, I trust, a par- 
donable pride—I showed him the Go- 
vernment order for my free transit, 
with the various directions and injunc- 
tions concerning my personal comfort 
and safety. 

«¢ Ah,’ said the old gentleman, put- 
ting on his spectacles to read, ‘ah, I 
never beheld one of these before. Very 
curious—very curious, indeed—I have 
seen a sheriff's writ, and an execution, 
but this is far more remarkable— 
“Simon Yellowley, Esq., and lady.” 
Eh ?—so your lady accompanies you, 
sir? 

*©¢ Would she did—would to hea- 
ven she did!’ exclaimed IJ, in a trans- 

ort. 

«“¢QOh, then, she’s afraid, is she? 
She dreads the blacks, I suppose.’ 

«¢ No, sir; Iam not married, The 
insertion of these words was a mistake 
of the official, who made out my pa- 
pers ;—for, alas! I am alone in the 
world.’ 

“¢ But why don’t you marry, sir ?’ 
said the little man, briskly, and with 
an eye glistening with paternity. 
* Young ladies ain’t scarce : 

““« True, most true; but even sup- 
posing I were fortunate enough to 
meet the object of my wishes, I have 
no time. I received this appointment 
last evening: to-day, I am here—to- 
morrow, I shall be on the billows!’ 

««¢ Ah, that’s unfortunate, indeed— 
very unfortunate.’ 

“*« Had I but one week—a day—ay, 
an hour, sir,’ said I, ‘I'd make an 
offer of my brilliant position to some 
lovely creature, who, tired of the 
dreary North and its gloomy skies, 

would prefer the unclouded heaven of 
the Himalaya, and the perfumed 
breezes of the valley of Santancan- 
tantarabad |’ 

“ A lightly-breathed sigh fell from 
the sleeping beauty, and at the same 
time a smile of inexpressible sweetness 
played upon her lips. But like the 
ripple upon a glassy stream, that, dis- 
appearing, left all placid and motionless 
again, the fair features were in a mo- 
ment calm as before. 

“‘¢She looks delicate,’ whispered 
my companion. 

**¢ Our detestable climate!’ said I, 
bitterly, for she coughed twice at the 
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instant. ‘¢ Oh, why are the loveliest 
flowers the offspring of the deadliest 
soil!’ 

“‘She awoke, not suddenly or 
abruptly, but as Yenus might have 
risen from the sparkling sea, and 
thrown the dew-drops from her hair, 
and then she opened her eyes. Mr. 
Tramp, do you understand eyes ?” 

**T can’t say 1 have any skill that 
way, to speak of.” 

“I'm sorry for it—deeply, sincerely 
sorry; for to the uninitiated these 
things seem nought. It would beas un- 
profitable to put a Rembrandt before a 
blind man, as discuss the esthetics of 
eyelashes with the unbeliever. But 
you will understand me when I say 
that her eyes were blue—blue as the 
Adriatic !—not the glassy, doll’s-eye 
blue, that shines and glistens with a 
metallic lustre; nor that false depth, 
more grey than blue, that resembles a 
piece of tea-lead; but the colour of 
the sea, as you behold it five fathoms 
down, beside the steep rocks of Ge- 
noa! And what an ocean is a wo- 
man’s eye, with bright thoughts float- 
ing through it, and love lurking at 
the bottom! Am I tedious, Mr. 
Tramp?” 

“No; far from it—only very poe- 
tical.” 

** Ah, I was once,” said Mr. Yellow- 
ley, with a deep sigh. “I used to 
write sweet things for ‘The New 
Monthly ;’ but Campbell was very 
jealous of me—couldn’t abide me. 
Poor Campbell! he had his failings, 
like the rest of us. 

“ Well, sir, to resume. We arrived 
at Southampton, but only in time to 
hasten down to the pier, and take boat 
for the ship. The blue-peter was 
flying at the mast-head, and people 
hurrying away to say ‘good-bye’ for 
the last time. I, sir, I alone had no 
farewells to take. Simon Yellowley 
was leaving his native soil, unwept and 
unregretted! Sad thoughts, these, 
Mr. Tramp—very sadthoughts. Well, 
sir, we were aboard at last, above a 
hundred of us, standing amid the 
lumber of our carpet bags, dressing- 
cases, and hat-boxes, half blinded by 
the heavy spray of the condensed 
steam, and all deafened by the din. 

“The world of a great packet- 
ship, Mr. Tramp, is a very selfish 
world, and not a bad epitome of its 
relative on shore. Human weaknesses 
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are so hemmed in by circumstances— 
the frailties that would have been dis- 
sipated in a wider space are so concen- 
trated by compression, that middling 
people grow bad, and the bad become 
regular demons. There is, therefore, 
no such miserable den of selfish and 
egotistical caballing, slander, gossip, 
and all malevolence, as one of these. 
Envy of the man with a large berth— 
sneers for the lady that whispered 
to the captain—guesses as to the rank 
and station of every passenger, in- 
dulged in with a spirit of impertinence 
absolutely intolerable, and petty exclu- 
siveness practised by every four or five 
on board, against some others, who 
have fewer servants or less luggage 
than their neighbours. Into this hu- 
man bee-hive was I now plunged, to 
be bored by the drones, stung by the 
wasps, and maddened by all. No 
matter, thought I, Simon Yellowley 
has a great mission to fulfil. Yes, 
Mr. Tramp, I remembered the preca- 
rious position of our Eastern posses- 
sions— I bethought me of the incalcul- 
able services the ability of even a Yel- 
lowley might render his country in the 
far-off valley of the Himalaya, and I sat 
down on my portmanteau, a happier— 
nay, I will say, a better man. 

«* The accidents—we call them such 
every day—the accidents which fashion 
our lives, are always of our own de- 
vising, if we only were to take trouble 
enough to trace them. I have a theory 
on this head, but I’m keeping it over 
for a kind of a Bridgewater Treatise. 
It is enough now to remark, that 
though my number at the dinner-table 
was 84, I exchanged with another 
getitleman,who couldn’t bear a draught, 
for a place near the door, No. 122. 
Ah, me! little knew I then what that 
simple act was to bring with it. Bear 
in mind, Mr. Tramp, 122, for, as 
you may remember, Sancho Panza's 
story of the goatherd stopped short, 
when his master forgot the number of 
the goats ; and that great French no- 
velist; M. de Balzac, always hangs the 
interest of his tale on some sum in 
arithmetic, in which his hero’s fortune 
is concerned—so, my story bears upon 
this number. Yes, sir, the adjoining 
seat, No. 123, was vacant. There 
was a cover and a napkin, and there 
was a chair placed leaning against the 
table, to mark it out as the property of 
some one absent, and day by day was 
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that vacant place the object of my con- 
jectures. It was natural this should 
be the case. My left-hand neighbour 
was the first mate, one of those sea 
animals most detestable to a landsman. 
He had a sea appetite, a sea voice, sea 
jokes, and, worst of all, a sea laugh. 
I shall never forget that fellow. I 
never spoke to him that he did not 
reply in some slang of his abomina- 
ble profession; and all the disagree- 
ables of a floating existence were in- 
creased ten-fold by the everlasting re- 
ference to the hated theme—a ship. 
What he on the right hand might 
prove, was therefore of some moment 
to me. Another ‘ Loup de mer’ like 
this would be unendurable. The 
crossest old maid, the testiest old ba- 
chelor, the most peppery nabob, the 
flattest ensign, the most boring of 
tourists, the most careful of mothers, 
would be a boon from heaven in com- 
parison with a blue jacket. Alas! 
Mr. Tramp, I was left very long to 
speculate on this subject; we were 
buffeted down the channel; we were 
tossed along the coast of France, and 
blown abvut the Bay of Biscay before 
123 ever turned up ;—when one day— 
it was a deliciously calm day, (I shall 
not forget it soon)—we even could see 
the coast of Portugal, with its great 
mountains above Cintra. Over along 
reach of sea, glassy as a mirror, the 
great ship clove her way, the long 
foam track in her wake, the only stain 
on that blue surface. Every one was 
on deck: the old asthmatic gentleman, 
whose cough was the curse of the 
after-cabin, sat with a boa round his 
neck, and thought he enjoyed himself. 
Ladies in twos and threes walked up and 
down together, chatting as pleasantly 
as though in Kensington gardens. 
The tourist, sent out by Mr. Colburn, 
was taking notes of the whole party, 
and the four officers in the Bengal 
Light-Horse had adjourned their daily 
brandy and water, to a little awning 
beside the wheel. There were sketch- 
books, and embroidery frames, and 
journals, on all sides; there was even 
a guitar, with a blue ribbon round it; 
and amid all these remindings of shore 
life, a fat poodle waddled about, and 
snarled at every one. The calm, sir, 
was a kind of doomsday, which evoked 
the dead from their tombs, and up they 
came from indescribable corners and 
nooks, opening their eyes with amaze- 
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ment upon the strange world before 
them, and some almost feeling that 
even the ordeal of sea-sickness was not 
too heavy a penalty for an hour so 
bright, though so fleeting. 

* Which is 123? thought I, as I 
elbowed my way along the crowded 
quarter-deck, now asking myself could 
it be the thin gentleman with the two 
capes, or the fat lady with the three 
chins? But there is a_prescience 
which never fails in the greater mo- 
ments of our destiny, and this told 
me, it was none of these. We went 
down to dinner, and for the first time 
the chair was not placed against the 
table, but so as to permit a person to 
be seated on it. 

«©*T beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
steward to me, ‘could you move a 
little this way; 123 is coming in to 
dinner, and she would like to have the 
air of the door-way.’ 

« ¢ She would,’ thought I; oh, so this 
is a she, at all events ;’ and scarce was 
the reflection made, when the rustle 
of a silk dress was heard brushing 
my chair. I turned, and what do 
you think, Mr. Tramp—shall I en- 
deavour to describe my emotions to 
you ?” 

This was said in a tone so com- 
pletely questioning, that I saw Mr. 
Yellowley waited for my answer. 

“Tam afraid, sir,” said I, looking 
at my watch, “if the emotions you 
speak of will occupy much time, we 
had better skip them, for it only wants 
a quarter to twelve.” 

«“ We will omit them, then, Mr. 
Tramp; for, as you justly observe, 
they would require both time and 
space. Well, sir, to be brief, 123 was 
the angel of the railroad.” 

“ The lady you met at 

«“ Yes, sir ; if you prefer to call her 
the lady; for I shall persist in my 
previous designation. Oh, Mr. Tramp, 
that was the great moment of my 
life. You may have remarked that 
we pass from era to era of our exis- 
tence, as though it were from one 
chamber to another. The gay, the 
sparkling, and the brilliant succeed 
to the dark and gloomy apartment, 
scarce illumined by a ray of hope, and 
we move on in our life’s journey with 
new objects suggesting new actions, 
and the actions engendering new 
frames of thought, and we think our- 
selves wiser as our vicissitudes grow 
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thicker ; but I must not continue this 
theme. To me, this moment was the 
greatest transition of my life. Here 
was the ideal before me, which neither 
art had pictured, nor genius described 
—the loveliest creature I ever beheld. 
She turned round on taking her place, 
and with a slight gesture of surprise 
recognised me at once as her former 
fellow-traveller. I have had proud 
moments in my life, Mr. Tramp. I 
shall never forget how the Commander 
of the Forces at Boulahcush, said to me 
in full audience, in the presence of all 
the officials— 

*¢ Yellowley, this is devilish hot— 
hotter than we have it in Europe.’ 

“ But here was a prouder moment 
still, that little graceful movement of 
recognition, that smile so transient as 
to be scarce detected, sent a thrill of 
happiness all through me. In former 
days by doughty deeds and hazardous 
exploits men won their way to women’s 
hearts; our services in the present 
time have the advantage of being less 
hazardous; little attentions of the 
table, passing the salt, calling for the 
pepper, lifting a napkin, and inviting 
to wine, are the substitutes for muti- 
lating giants and spitting dragons. I 
can't say but I think that ‘the ex- 
change is with the difference.’” 

“The first day passed over with 
searce the interchange of a word be- 
tween us. She arose almost immedi- 
ately after dinner, and did not make 
her appearance during the remainder 
of the evening. The following morn- 
ing she took her place at the breakfast 
table, and to my inexpressible delight, 
as the weather still remained calm, 
ascended to the quarter-deck when the 
meal wasover. The smile with which 
she met me now had assumed the 
token of acquaintance, and a very 
little address was necessary, on my 
part, to enable me to join her as she 
walked, and engage her in conversa- 
tion. The fact of being so young and 
so perfectly alone—for except her 
French maid, she did not appear to 
know a single person on board—per- 
haps appeared to demand some expla- 
nation on her part, even to a perfect 
stranger like myself; for, after some 
passing observations on the scenery of 
the coast, and the beauty of the wea- 
ther, she told me that she looked for- 
ward with much hope to the benefit 
her health might derive from a warmer 
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air and less trying climate than that of 
England. 

“*T already feel benefitted by the 
sweet South,; said she ; and there was 
a smile of gratitude on her lip, as she 
spoke the words. Some little further 
explanation she may have deemed ne- 
cessary; for she took the occasion 
soon after to remark, that her only 
brother would have been delighted 
with the voyage, if he could have ob- 
tained leave of absence from his regi- 
ment; but, unfortunately, he was in 
‘the Blues,’ quartered at Windsor, 
and could not be spared. 

“ Poor dear creature,” said I ; “and 
so she has been obliged to travel thus 
alone, reared doubtless within the 
precincts of some happy home, from 
which the world with its petty snares 
and selfishness were excluded, sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of luxury, 
and the elegancies that embellish exis- 
tence—and now, to venture thus upon 
a journey without a friend, or even a 
companion. 

“There could scarcely be a more 
touching incident than to see one like 
her, so beautiful and so young, in the 
midst of that busy little world of sol- 
diers, and sailors, and merchants, tra- 
vellers to the uttermost bounds of the 
earth, and wearied spirits seeking for 
change wherever it might be found. 
Had I not myself been alone—a very 
‘waif’ upon the shores of life—I 
should have felt attracted by the inte- 
rest of her isolation—now, there was 
a sympathy to attach us—there was 
that similarity of position—that idem 
nolle, et idem velle, which, we are 
told, constitutes true friendship. She 
seemed to arrive at this conclusion ex- 
actly as I did myself, and received with 
the most captivating frankness all the 
little attentions it was in my power to 
bestow ; and in fact to regard me, in 
some sort, as her companion. ‘Thus, 
we walked the deck each morning it 
was fine, or if stormy, played at chess 
or picquet in the cabin. Sometimes 
she worked while I read aloud for her, 
and such a treat as it was to hear her 
criticisms on the volume before us— 
how just and true her appreciation of 
sound and correct principles—how 
skilful the distinctions she would make 
between the false glitter of tinsel sen- 
timent, and the dull gold of real and 
sterling morality. Her mind, natu- 
rally a gifted one, had received every 
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aid education could bestow. French 
and Italian literature were as familiar 
to her as was English, while in mere 
accomplishments she far excelled those, 
who habitually make such acquire- 
ments the grand business of early life. 

“ You are, 1 presume, a man of the 
world, Mr, Tramp. You may, per- 
haps, deem it strange that several days 
rolled over before I ever even thought 
of inquiring her name ; but such was 
the case. It no more entered into 
my conception to ask after it, than I 
should have dreamed of what might 
be the botanical designation of some 
lovely flower, by whose beauty and 
fragrance I was captivated. Enough 
for me that the bright petals were 
tipped with azure and gold, and the 
fair stem was graceful in its slender 
elegance. I cared not where Jussieu 
might have arranged or Linneus 
classed it. But a chance revealed the 
matter even before it had occurred to 
me to think of it. A volume of 
Shelley’s poems contained on the title 
page, written in a hand of singular 
delicacy, the words, ‘ Lady Blanche 
D’Esmonde.’ Whether the noble 
family she belonged to, were English, 
Irish, or Scotch, I could not even 
guess. It were as well, Mr. Tramp, 
that I could not do so. I should only 
have felt a more unwarrantable attach- 
ment for that portion of the empire 
she caine from. Yes, sir, I loved her. 
I loved her with an ardour that the 
Yellowleys have been remarkable for, 
during three hundred and eighty years, 
It was my ancestor, Mr. Tramp— 
Paul Yellowley—who was put in the 
stocks at Charing-Cross, for persecu- 
ting a maid of honour at Elizabeth's 
Court. That haughty Queen, and 
cold-hearted woman, had the base in- 
scription written above his head—‘ the 
penaltie of a low scullion who lifteth 
his eyes too loftilie.’ 

“To proceed. When we reached 
Gibraltar, Lady Blanche and I visited 
the rocks, and went over the bomb- 
proofs and the ¢asemates together— 
far more dangerous places those 
little cells and dark passages to a 
man like me, than ever they could 
become in the hottest fury of a 
siege. She took such an interest in 
every thing. There was not a mortar 
nor a piece of ordnance she could af- 
ford to miss; and she would peep out 
from the embrasures, and look down 
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upon the harbour and the bay, with a 
fearlessness that left me puzzled to 
think, whether I were more terrified 
by her intrepidity, or charmed by the 
beauty of her instep. Again we went 
to sea; but how I trembled at each sight 
of land, lest she should leave the ship 
for ever. At last, Malta came in view, 
and the same evening the boats were 
lowered, for all had a desire to go 
ashore. Of course Lady Blanche 
was most anxious; her health had 
latterly improved greatly, and she was 
able to incur considerable fatigue, with- 
out feeling the worse afterwards. 

“It was a calm, mellow evening, 
with an already risen moon, as we 
landed to wander about the narrow 
streets and bastioned dwellings of old 
Valletta. She took my arm, and, fol- 
lowed by Mademoiselle Virginie, we 
went on exploring every strange and 
curious spot before us, and calling up 
before our mind’s eye the ancient glo- 
ries of the place. 1 was rather strong 
in all these sort of things, Mr. Tramp, 
for in expectation of this little visit, 
I made myself up about the Knights 
of St. John and the Moslems, Fort 
St. Elmo, Civitta Vecchia, rocks, 
catacombs, prickly pears, and all. In 
fact, 1 was primed with the whole 
catalogue, which, written down in 
short memoranda, forms Chap. I. in a 
modern tour book of the Mediter- 
ranean. The season was so genial, 
and the moon so bright, that we lin- 
gered till past midnight, and then re- 
turned to the ship the last of all the 
visitors. That was indeed a night, as, 
flickered by the column of silver light, 
we swept over the calm sea. Lady 
Blanche, wrapped in my large boat 
cloak, her pale features statue-like in 
their unmoved beauty, sat in the stern, 
I sat at her side, neither spoke a word. 
What her thoughts might have been 
I cannot guess; but the little French 
maid looked at me from time to time 
with an expression of diabolical intelli- 
gence | cannot forget ; and as J hand- 
ed her mistress up the gangway, 
Virginie said in a whisper— 

**¢ Ah, Monsieur Yellowley, vous 
etes un homme dangereuz.’ 

“* Would you believe it, Mr. Tramp, 
that little phrase filled every chamber 
of my heart with hope; there could 
be but one interpretation of it, and 
what a meaning had that—dangerous 
to the peace of mind—to the heart’s 


happiness of her I actually adored. I 
lay down in my berth and tried to 
sleep, but the nearest approach of 
slumber was a dreamy condition, in 
which the words ‘ vous etes un homme 
dangereur,’ kept ever ringing. I 
thought Isaw Lady Blanche dressed 
in white, with a veil covering her, 
a chaplet of orange flowers on her 
brow, and weeping as though in. 
consolably; and there was a grim, 
mischievous little face that nodded at 
me with a menacing expression, as 
though to say, ‘this is your work, 
Simon Yellowley;’ and then I saw 
her lay aside the veil and encircle her- 
self with a sad coloured garment, 
while her tears fell even faster than 
before; and then the little vixen from 
the window exclaimed, ‘ here’s more 
of it, Simon Yellowley.’ Lord, how I 
reproached myself—I saw I was bring- 
ing her to the grave; yes, sir, there 
is no concealing it. I felt she loved 
me. I arose and put on my dressing- 
gown ; my mind was made up. ! slipt 
noiselessly up the cabin stairs, and with 
much difficulty made my way to that 
part of the ship inhabited by the ser- 
vants. I will not recount here the 
insolent allusions I encountered, nor 
the rude jests and jibes of the sailors 
when I asked for Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie; nor was it without trouble and 
considerable delay that I succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with her. 

«*¢ Mademoiselle,’ said I, ‘I know 
the levity of your nation; no man is 
more conscious than I of—of the frailty 
of your moral principles. Don’t be 
angry, but hear me out. You said a 
few minutes ago that I wasa “danger- 
ous man;” tell me now, sincerely, 
truthfully, and candidly'—here I put 
rather a heavy purse into her hands— 
‘the exact meaning you attached to 
these words ?’ 

‘¢¢ Ah, monsieur,’ said she, with a 
stage shudder, ‘ je suis une pauvre fille, 
ne me perdez pas.’ 

** 1 looked at the little wizened devil 
and never felt stronger in my virtue. 

“©¢ Don’t be afraid Virginie, I’m an 
archbishop in principles ; but I thought 
that when you said these words they 
bore an allusion to another: 

“© Ah! c'est ga,’ said she, with 
perfect naiveté—‘ so you are, a dan- 
gerous man,a very dangerous man ; so 
much so, indeed, that I shall use all 
my influence to persuade one, of whom 
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you are aware, to escape as quickly as 
may be, from the hazard of your fas- 
cinating society.’ 

“I repeat these words, Mr. 
Tramp, which may appear to you now 
too flattering, but the French lan- 
guage, in which Virginie spoke, per- 
mits expressions even stronger than 
these, as mere conventionalities. 

« € Don’t do it,’ said I, ‘ don’t do it, 
Virginie.’ 

«¢] must, and I will,’ reiterated 
she; ‘ there’s such a change in my poor 
dear Lady Blanche since she met you, 
I never knew her give way to fits of 
laughing before—she’s so capricious, 
and whimsical—she was an angel for- 
merly.’ 

**¢ She is an angel still,’ said I, with 
a frown, for I would not suffer so 
much of aspersion against her. 

© ¢ Sans doute,’ chimed in Virginie, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, ‘ we 
are all angels, after a fashion ;’ and I 
endeavoured to smile a concurrence 
with this sentiment in which I only half 
assented. 

“By wonderful skill and cross- 
questioning, I at last obtained the 
following information: Lady Blanche 
was on a voyage of health, intending 
to visit the remarkable places in the 
Mediterranean, and then winter at 
some chosen spot upon its shores. 
Why she journeyed thus unprotected, 
was a secret there was no fathoming 
by indirect inquiry, and any other 
would have been an act of indelicacy. 

«¢ We will pass the winter at Na- 
ples, or Palermo, or Jerusalem, or 
some other watering-place,’ said Vir- 
ginie, for her geography was after all 
only a lady-maid’s accomplishment. 

«*¢ You must persuade her to visit 
Egypt, Virginie,’ said I; ‘ Egypt, 
Virginie—the land of the pyramids. 
Induce her to do this, and to behold 
the wonders of the strangest country 
in the universe. Even now,’ said I, 
* Arab life’— . 

«*¢ Ah, oui. I have seen the Arabs 
at the Vaudeville; they have magnifi- 
cent beards.’ 

« «The handsomest 
world,’ 

«© « Pas mal, said she, with a sen- 
tentious nod, ‘there’s no converting 
into words.’ 

“ ¢ Well, Virginie, think of Cairo, 
think of Bagdad. You have read the 
Arabian Nights—havn’t you?’ 
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*«« Yes,’ said she, with a yawn, 
‘they are passé; now, what would 
you have us do in this droll old 
place ?’ 

«© *T would have you to visit Mehe- 
met Ali, and be received at his court— 
for I saw at once the class of fas- 
cination she would yield to. Drink 
sherbet, eat sweetmeats, receive pre- 
sents, magnificent presents, cachmeres, 
diamond bracelets. Ah! think of 
that.’ 

*¢ Ah! there is something in what 
you say,’ said she, after a pause, ‘ but 
we have not come prepared for such 
an expensive journey. I am purse- 
bearer, for Lady Blanche knows no- 
thing about expense, and we shall not 
receive remittances, until we settle 
somewhere for the winter.’ 

«* These words made my heart leap; 
in five minutes more I explained to 
Virginie that I was provided with 
a free transit through the East, in 
which, by her aid, her mistress might 
participate, without ever knowing it. 
You have only to pretend, Virginie, 
that Egypt is so cheap; tell her a 
camel only costs a penny a league, and 
that one is actually paid for crossing 
the Great Desert; you can hint that 
old Mehemet wants to bring the thing 
into fashion, and that he would give 
his beard to see English ladies travel- 
ling that route.’ 

«“¢T knew it well,’ said Virginie, 
with a malicious smile, ‘I knew it 
well, you are § a dangerous man.’ 

** All the obstacles and impediments 
she could suggest, I answered with 
much skill and address, not unaided, I 
own, by certain potent persuasives, in 
the shape of bank paper—she was a 
most mercenary little devil; and as 
day was breaking, Virginie had fully 
agreed in all my plans, and determined 
that her mistress should go beyond ‘the 
second cataract, if I wished it. I 
need not say that she fully understood 
my motives; she was a Frenchwoman, 
Mr. Tramp; the Russian loves train 
oil, the Yankee prefers whittling, but 
a Frenchwoman, without an intrigue 
of her own, or some one’s else, on hand, 
is the most miserable object in ex- 
istence, 

“¢I see where it all will end,’ 
cried she, as I turned to leave her ; 
‘I see it already. Before six weeks 
are over, you will not ask my aid to 
influence my mistress.’ 
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«Do you think so, Virginie,’ said 
I, grasping at the suggestion. 

«© ¢ Of course I do,’ said she, with 
a look of undisguised truth ; ‘ ah, que 
vous etes un homme dangereux.’ 

* It is a strange thing, Mr. Tramp, 
but I felt that title a prouder one, 
than if I had been called the Governor 
of Bombay, varied and numerous as 
the incidents of my life had been, I 
never knew till then that I was a dan- 
gerous man; nor, indeed, do I be- 
lieve that, in the previous constitution 
of my mind, I should have relished 
the epithet; but I hugged it now as 
the symbol of my happiness. The 
whole of the following day was spent 
by me in company with Lady Blanche, 
I expatiated on the glories of the 
East, and discussed everybody who had 
been there, from Abraham down to 
Abercromby. What a multiplicity of 
learning, sacred and profane, did I 
not pour forth—I perfectly astounded 
her with the extent of my information, 
for, as I told you before, I was strong 
on Egypt, filling up every interstice 
with a quotation from Byron, or a bit 
of Lalla Rookh, or a stray verse from 
the Palm Leaves, which I invariably 
introduced as a little thing of my own ; 
then I quoted Herodotus, Denon, and 
Lamartine, without end—till before 
the dinner was served, I had given her 
such a journey in mere description, 
that she said with a sigh— 

“Really, Mr. Yellowley, you 
have been so eloquent, that I actually 
feel as much fatigued, as if I had spent 
a day on a camel.’ 

«I gave her a grateful look, Mr. 
Tramp, and she smiled in return; 
from that hour, sir, we understood 
each other. I pursued my Egyptian 
studies nearly the entire of that night, 
and the next day came on deck, with 
four chapters of Irby and Mangles, 
off by heart. My head swam round 
with ideas of things Oriental—patri- 
archs and pyramids, Turks, drago- 
mans, catacombs, and _ crocodiles, 
danced an infernal quadrille in my 
excited brain, and 1 convulsed the 
whole cabin at breakfast, by replying 
to the Captain's offer of some tea, with 
a profound salaam, and an exclamation 
of ¢ Bish millah, allah il allah.’ 

* You have infatuated me with your 
love of the East, Mr. Yellowley,” 
said Lady Blanche, one morning, as 
she met me. “I have been thinking 
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over poor Princess Shezarade and 
Notireddin, and the little tailor of 
Bagdad, and the wicked Cadi, and all 
the rest of them. 

**¢ Have I,’ cried I, joyfully; * have 
I indeed!’ 

«««T feel I must see the Pyramids,’ 
said she. ‘I cannot resist an impulse 
on which my thoughts are concen- 
trated, and yours be all the blame of 
this wilful exploit.’ 

*¢¢ Yes,’ said I, 


“¢ 'Tis hard at some appointed place, 

To check your course and turn your prow, 
And objects for themselves retrace 

You past with added hope just now.’ 


«*¢ Yours,’ said she, smilingly— 

«¢A poor thing,’ said I, ‘I did 
for one of the Keepsakes.’ 

« Ah, Mr. Tramp, it is very hard to 
distinguish one’s own little verse from 
the minor poets. All my life I have 
been under the delusion that I wrote 
*¢ O’Connor’s Child,” and the * Battle 
of the Baltic,” and now I think of it 
those lines are Monckton Milnes.’ 

“© We reached Alexandria a few 
days after, and at once joined the 
great concourse of passengers bound 
for the East. 

“I perceive you are looking at 
your watch, Mr. Tramp.” 

“| must indeed ask your pardon. 
I sail for Calais at the next ebb.” 

“I shall not be tedious now, sir. 
We began ‘ the overland’—the angel 
travelling as Lady Blanche Yellowley, 
to avoid any possible inquiry or im- 
pertinence from the official people. 
This was arranged between Virginie 
and myself, without her knowledge. 
Then, indeed, began my Arabian 
nights. Ah, Mr. Tramp, you never 
can know the happiness enjoyed by him, 
who, travelling for fourteen long hours 
over the hot sand, and beneath the 
scorching sun of the desert, comes at 
last to stretch his wearied limbs upon 
his carpet at evening, and gazes on ce- 
lestial beauty ashe sips his mocha. Ma- 
homet had a strong case, depend upon 
it, when he furnished his paradise 
with a houri and a hubble bubble ; and 
such nights were these, as we sat and 
chatted over the once glories of that 
great land, while in the lone khan of 
the desert would be heard the silvery 
sounds of a fair woman’s voice, as she 
sung some little barcarole, or light 
Venetian canzonette. Ah, Mr. Tramp, 
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do you wonder if I loved—do you 
wonder if I confessed my love. I did 
both, sir—ay, sir, both. 

*‘ I told her my heart's secret in an 
impassioned moment, and with the en- 
thusiasm of true affection, explained 
my position and my passion. 

“¢T am your slave,’ said I, with 

trembling adoration—‘ your slave, and 
the Secretary at Santancantantarabad. 
You own my heart. J possess nothing 
but a Government situation and three 
thousand per annum. [ shall never 
cease to love you, and my widow 
must have apension from “ the Com- 
pany.”’ 
**She covered her face with her 
handkerchief as I spoke, and her sobs 
—they must have been sobs—actually 
penetrated by bosom.’ 

**¢ You must speak of this no more, 
dear Mr. Yellowley,’ said she, wiping 
her eyes, you really must not, at least 
until I arrive at Calcutta.’ 

*¢So you consent to go that far,’ 
cried I, in extacy. 

« She seemed somewhat confused at 
her own confession, for she blushed 
and turned away ; then said, in a voice 
of some hesitation— 

«© ¢ Will you compel me to relin- 
quish the charm of your too agreeable 
society, or will you make me the pro- 
mise I ask ?’ 

“* Any thing—every thing’—ex- 
claimed I, and from that hour, Mr. 
Tramp, I only looked my love, at 
least, save when sighs and interjec- 
tions contributed their insignificant 
aid. Igave no expression to my con- 
suming flame. Not the less progress 
perhaps did I make for that. You 
can educate a feature, sir, to do the 
work of four—I could after a week 
or ten days look fifty different things, 
and she knew them—ay, that she did, as 
though it were a book open before her.’ 

**«T could have strained my eyes to 
see through the canvass of a tent, Mr. 
Tramp, if she were inside of it. And 
she, had you but seen her looks! what 
archness and what softness—how pi- 
quant, yet how playful—what witch- 
craft and what simplicity! I must 
hasten on. We arrived within a day 
of our journey'send. The next morn- 
ing showed us the tall outline of Fort 
William against the sky. The hour 
was approaching in which I might de- 
clare my love, and declare it with some 
hope of a return?’ 
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“Mr. Tramp,” said a waiter, hur- 
riedly, interrupting Mr. Yellowley, 
at this crisis of his tale, “ Captain 
Smithet, of ‘the Hornet,’ says he has 
the steam up, and will start in ten 
minutes.” 

«Bless my heart,” cried I; “ this 
is a hasty summons,” while snatching 
up my light travelling portmanteau, I 
threw my cloak over my shoulders at 
once. 

* You'll not go before I conclude 
my story,” cried Mr. Yellowley, with 
a voice of indignant displeasure. 

“‘Tregretit deeply, sir,” said I, “from 
my very heart; but I am the bearer 
of government despatches for Vienna ; 
they are of the greatest consequence— 
delay would be a ruinous matter.” 

** T’ll go down with you to the quay,” 
cried Yellowley, seizing my arm, and 
we turned into the street together. 
It was still blowing a gale of wind, 
and a heavy sleet was drifting in our 
faces, so that he was compelled to raise 
his voice, to a shout, to become audible. 

**¢We are near Calcutta, dearest 
Lady Blanche,” said J; “In a mo- 
ment more we shall be no longer 
bound by your pledge—do you hear me, 
Mr. Tramp?’ 

* Perfectly ; but let us push along 
faster.” 

“She was in tears, sir—weeping. 
She is mine, thought I. What a night, 
to be sure! We droveinto the grand 
Cassawaddy, and the door of our con- 
veyance was wrenched open by a hand- 
some-looking fellow, all gold and 
moustaches. 1 

“** Blanche—my dearest Blanche,’ 
said he. 

««* My own Charles,’ exclaimed she. 

‘“* Her brother, I suppose, Mr. Yel- 
lowley ?” 

“No, sir,” screamed he, “ her hus- 
band!!!” 

* Theartful, deceitful, designing wo- 
man had a husband!” screamed Yellow- 
ley, above the storm and the hurricane. 
“They had been married privately, 
Mr. Tramp, the day he sailed for 
India, and she only waited for the 
next ‘ overland’ to follow him out, and 
I, sir, the miserable dupe, stood there, 
the witness of their joys.” 

“*Don’t forget this dear old crea- 
ture, Charles,’ said she: ‘he was in- 
valuable to me on the journey!’ but I 
rushed from the spot, anguish-torn and 
almost desperate. 
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“Come quickly, sir; we must 
catch the ebb-tide,” cried a sailor, 
pushing me along towards the jetty 
as he spoke. 

‘* My misfortunes were rife,” scream- 
ed Yellowley in my ear. The Rajah 
to whose court I was appointed had 
offended Lord Ellenborough, andit was 
only the week before I arrived, that his 
territory had been added to ‘ British 
India,’ as they call it, and the late ruler 
accommodated with private apartments 
in Calcutta, and three hundred a year 
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Ir it was reserved for our day to con- 
fute the Frenchwoman’s quaint axiom 
about travelling, we have, at least by 
this time, amply lived down its forceful 
expression. Wandering is no longer 
now undes plus tristes plaisirs de la vie, 
it is placed in the category ‘des plus 
nécessaires.” We must “keep mov- 
ing,” as the London guardians of the 
peace take care to tell us. Standing 
still is forbidden ; and even loitering 
looks suspicious. Man is but a living 
locomotive ; and what has such to 
do with rest? He must keep jogging, 
or why was he born with such appen- 
dages as legs? Hath he not eyes, 
and shall he not see other lands—ears, 
and shall he not drink in the music of 
strange tongues—hands, and shall he 
not present us with the result in 
some cloth gilt, hot-pressed, illustrated 
tomes ? 

Sam Rogers—the wit, gourmand, 
and poet—tells us we are a nation of 
travellers; and adduces a host of 
causes the most opposite for our 
being so. And the banker-bard is 
witness unimpeachable in this case ; 
for did he not for a season himself 
adopt the vagrant life, and afterwards 
indite a poem thereanent hight 
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for life; so that I had nothing to do, 
but .come home again. Good bye— 
good bye, sir. 

‘Go on,” cried the captain from 
the paddle-box, and away we splashed, 
in a manner far more picturesque to 
those on land, than pleasant to us on 
board, while high above the howling 
wind and rattling cordage came Yel- 
lowley’s voice— Don’t forget it, 
Mr. Tramp, don’t forget it! Asleep 
or awake, never trust them.” 


LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN.* 


“ Italy,” which, we believe, is still not 
unknown? In our hot fits of na- 
tional pride, moreover, we glory in 
the talismanic influence‘of our Ocean 
Isle among the inhabiters of the earth ; 
and even our very jealous brother 
Jonathan admits that in every port 
floats our flag, and that the country 
does not exist where we have not 
pushed our trade—and most certainly, 
our travellers. Well, our cannon is 
heard no more, even by the dwellers 
in the Celestial Empire ; and in these 
piping times of peace, it seems that 
we are turning the heads of the sober 
people of other nations—making them 
vagabonds like ourselves, andaltogether 
using the influence whereof we \boast, 
in a manner the most wild and unac- 
countable. Our own journeyings to 
and fro have not ceased; and we seem 
resolved to start competitors also in 
the weird life-race. Even Le Juif 
Errant has entered once more on his 
mazy existence ; and when we deemed 
him at last laid in the tomb of the 
Capulets, lo! his march is again on- 
ward with frame as braced, and foot 
as firm as ever. 

To do justice to all the volumes, 
which, thick as Vall Ombrosa leaves, 
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modern travellers lay at our feet, 
were plainly a thing impossible. 
Could we amplify ourselves to the tu- 
midity of an Edinburgh Review, still 
the excluded were the majority. We 
make our choosings, therefore, seldom 
waywardly or with injustice, and 
always with carefulness and perfect 
independence as to the objects of our 
choice. The authors who think we 
pass them over, will find the cause in 
the “ charity of our silence’—the 
boon which misguided Emmet prayed 
for. Milk and water stirred is but 
milk and water still—nought the bet- 
ter or more flavourable from the pro- 
cess; and the crude materials for 
volumes, such as hosts of tourists pre- 
sent us with, are as little relished by 
reviewers as by readers. We simply 
pass them by. They want life-blood, 
and it is needless to kill the dying. 

Others there are, made of scarcely 
sterner stuff, in which, however, bad- 
ness of purpose and design destroys 
this merely negative character. Un- 
der the specious veil of universal phi- 
lanthropy they sympathise with the 
treason, which fears to speak out in 
honest rebellion. They visit our land 
with ready-made conclusions, and are 
sage in discovering remedies for evils 
which have ceased to exist among us, 
while they are malignantly expert in 
hiding the light of truth and reality. 
They perpetuate wrong impressions— 
the very evil under which Ireland has 
ever groaned. It is manifestly a duty 
to expose the real character of these 
writers ; for silence in such things is 
but culpable connivance; and our 

ages have already mirrored to the 
ife the treacherous lineaments of the 
Twaddling Tourists. 

But now and then we happen on 
pleasanter offices, and find our recom- 
pense in the employment itself. There 
is no more agreeable companion than 
the lively observer of other countries, 
when judgment guides his pen, and 
learning, without parade, forms for 
him correct views and impressions. 
The adventure of travel has a near 
analogy to the adventure of romance ; 
and truth has but to be told pleasantly to 
rival the fascination of fiction. Books 
of this stamp are dear to young and 
old. They do not weary the former ; 
they are capable of delighting still the 
latter. George Borrow’s books, con- 
sidering them in the light of stories, 
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are not inferior to De Foe’s; and 
their success has almost rivalled that 
great master in his art. Few are the 
families in Great Britain and the 
Green Isle, where they have not found 
eager listeners. In other respects, 
even higher results have issued from 
such works. Science, that ever-grow- 
ing heap of inestimable treasure, has 
been materially enriched by them; 
and the progress of geographical in- 
formation through their means, would 
lead one to say, that the world was 
never known until our own times, and 
that even now we have much to learn 
about its surprising vastness and ex- 
tent. 

The countries through which the 
Baron Clement Auguste De Bode 
made his journies, hold forth food 
alike for speculation on the mysterious 
Future, and meditation on the mighty 
Past. Lying almost on the confines of 
our Hindostani Empire, they seem like- 
ly one day to furnish battle-fields of a 
deeper struggle than even they did for 
Alexander of Macedon. Whenever 
the great forces of England and Russia 
shall arise in collision, here, doubtless, 
will be the scene of their antagonism ; 
and the Susiana of old shall then wit- 
ness a fiercer array, than when Xerxes 
marshalled his myriads for the enslave- 
ment of Greece, or when Greece in 
her hour of retribution, consummated 
her counter invasion, at Issus and 
Arbela. The dawn of the history of 
nations has some light for these ne- 
glected lands. As early as the days 
of Abraham, we read of a king of 
Elam leading his forces to battle in 
that dread plain, where the Dead Sea 
now flows. In subsequent times, 
amidst convulsions almost unparalleled, 
Persia still preserved its engrossing 
interest, from its immediate connec- 
tion with the progress of events, alike 
sacred and profane. We shall let our 
author tell something of them himself. 


‘** Luristan, or the land of the Lurs, 
embraces the greater portion of the 
mountainous country of Persia, extend- 
ing from the Turkish boundary on the 
west, to the limits of Isfahan and Fars 
on the east and south-east. These 
mountains are occupied by an uncouth 
and wild race of men, bearing different 
appellations, but apparently springing 
from one original stock—the old Zend. 

‘* The low country lying to the south 
of this chain of mountains, with the 
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towns of Shushter, Dizful, and others, 
together with the land of the Chab- 
Arabs, is denominated Khuzistan or 
Arabistan. 

“These regions, which in general 
now offer to the eye the melancholy 
spectacle of decay, of devastation, and 
even spread out at intervals into utter 
wildernesses, were not so in former 
ages. There was a time when they 
must have teemed with an industrious 
population, as the vestiges of ruinous 
towns plainly denote. 

‘“*The names of some of these have 
survived, and live in the traditions of 
the natives; others can be recognized in 
history, but a greater number lie scat- 
tered over the waste, without leaving 
any records behind, or bequeathing to 
posterity their names, the nations to 
which they belonged, or the time at 
which they flourished. There they 
crumble into dust like bones bleaching 
on a forgotten field of battle, or like a 
solitary plank on the heaving wave, a 
sad wreck of some noble vessel sunk in 
the unfathomable depths of the ocean. 

“Shushter is greatly fallen from its 
former importance. Ahvaz, the winter 
capital of the Arsacide or Parthian 
kings, is a heap of ruins. The plough 
is levelling with the soil the only re- 
maining mounds which point to Jondi- 
Shapur; while Susa, the rival of Baby- 
lon and Ecbatana, the vernal residence 
of the King of Kings, hides its ancient 
ruins under thick grass and waving 
reeds, as if ashamed that common mor- 
tals should see how low it has fallen 
from its pristine greatness.” 


Through these fallen lands the 
Baron de Bode prepared to journeyw 
during the expiring days of the year 
1840. His route lay from Teheran to 
Isfahan and Persepolis in the first 
instance. At the first-named city he 
gives us a graphic account of the 
melancholy catastrophe which there 
befell the Imperial Russian Mission in 
1829, when the Envoy Griboedoff and 
his whole suite, in their endeavours to 
protect the lives of some obnoxious 
fellow-countrymen, were all butchered 
by the mob, who were instigated to the 
work of blood by their fanatical priests. 
In the summer of 1836, when good- 
will and harmony were restored, it 
devolved on our author to superintend 
the transferring of the bodies of the 
slain from the glacis beyond the con- 
trescarp of the city, where they had 
been hastily laid, to consecrated ground. 
The Mohammedan natives neither ex- 
hibited surprize nor offered opposition. 
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‘The custom which prevails among 
Mussulmans of carrying the dead to be 
buried in places reputed sacred, such as 
Mesched, Kum, Kerbelai, and Mecca, is 
partly founded on the feelings of reve- 
rence they bear to the deceased. The 
Persians, therefore, far from being asto- 
nished at our disinterring the mortal 
remains of our countrymen and re- 
moving them to a consecrated Christian 
burying-ground, were only surprized it 
had not been done before. A circum- 
stance which occurred at the very time 
will give an idea how Mussulmans think 
on this subject. While we were engaged 
in digging up the bones, a caravan of 
Zuvars, or pilgrims, came out of the 
Shah-Abdul-Azim gate, each leading a 
horse having twocoffins.swung across the 
pack-saddle, with dead bodies in them, 
which they were transporting to Kum 
and to Kerbelai, there to be buried. As 
they passed near our party, they were 
curious to know what we were about, 
and on learning that we were engaged 
in disinterring the dead, in order to 
replace them in holy ground, some ob- 
served that that was right, and that it 
seemed Christians knew likewise it was 
a duty to respect the dead. I subse- 
quently heard the same opinion con- 
firmed by others.” 


While close to Isfahan, some of 
the severities of winter-travelling in 
these regions befell the party. With 
the remembrance of the Khoord-Cabul 
pass before us, we cannot but read the 
following with painful attention :— 


* The direct road to So, the next 
station, being completely choked up by 
deep snow, a more easy path was pointed 
out to us by the karavanserai of Ak- 
Kemal, which took us, by a round-about 
way, first to S.S.W. by S. and from the 
karavanserai to S.E. by E.S.E. 

‘*I do not know in what state the 
direct road may have been, but the one 
we followed was any thing but easy. 
First of all, there was no road; a cara- 
van which was said to have preceded us 
in the same direction that morning, had, 
it seems, the start of us for several 
hours, and the wind being strong in 
these Alpine regions, had obliterated 
the traces of their march by drifts of 
snow, just as sand is shifted about by 
the whirlwinds of the desert. We 
moved on accordingly at random, the 
poor horses sinking up to their girths at 
every step they took, until, after much 
plunging and rearing, we came on the 
traces of the caravan, and soon espied 
it at a distance, moving like a string of 
geese along the snowy ocean. Pushing 
onward, as well as the path would allow 
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us, we at last came up with the party, 
which consisted of a dozen chalvadars, 
or muleteers, who were carrying some 
bales of merchandize to Isfahan on the 
backs of their horses and mules. The 
difficulties of the march soon recom- 
menced: we had not yet reached the 
high table land, and the intervening 
space was hill and dale. The snow, 
although lying deep on the former, could 
not be compared to what had accumu- 
lated in the narrow valley, and the poor 
beasts who led the van of the column 
and served as pioneers, sunk so com- 
pletely into the snow, that they could 
advance no further. What was to be 
done? The whole caravan was obliged 
to halt. The men gathered together to 
extricate jthe poor animals out of their 
uncomfortable position, and I admired 
the ingenious plan they had recourse to. 
After freeing the beasts of their bur- 
thens, they stripped themselves of their 
felt great coats, and spreading them on 
the ground, got the feet of their horses 
upon them. Although the felted gar- 


ments gave way beneath the weight of 


the animal, still it in this manner got 
some sort of footing. In this fashion 
we got over the most deep and difficult 
portions of the road, and it may easily be 
conceived how slowly we advanced. It 
was lucky that the weather cleared up 
and the wind abated, for a buran, or 
snow-drift, in these bleak and barren 
wastes is at times attended with fatal 
consequences. The chalvadars usually 
when overtaken by a buran, throw 
their goods in the middle of the way, 
and themselves seek for safety with 
their cattle in the nearest village or 
karavanserai, only returning when the 
weather clears up, to fetch their bales 
of merchandize, which are usually safe 
during their absence, as no one will 
venture out as long as the buran lasts, 
which is sometimes for several days. 

* After swallowing a few cold boiled 
eggs, and some greasy cold pillau, ina 
corner of the karavanserai of Ak-Kemal, 
we again vaulted into our saddles, and 
as the country presented fewer ob- 
stacles, arrived at the pretty village of 
So, about sunset.” 


The distance to Isfahan was soon 
got over, and Baron de Bode took up 
his lodging in the Julfa, or Armenian 
—— of the city, with his friend, 

- Eugene Boré. During a rest ofa 
few days at Isfahan, he was shown 
the school established by M. Boré for 
the use of the Armenian youth of the 
district. This he found in perfect 
toleration by the authorities, and Mo- 
hammedan parents availing themselves 


of its benefits, though only to a small 
extent. Religious toleration, accor- 
ding to our author, is making its way 
silently in Persia, from a variety of 
reasons ; among which are to be placed 
the advance of secular on ecclesiastical 
power, and the progress of Suffeism, 
or loose adherence to the Koran. We 
pass over intervening matters of minor 
interest, to take up the writer wander- 
ing over the ruins of Persepolis. 


‘** The 9th January [1841], as soon as 
Ihad finished my early breakfast, we 
rode off to the ruins, distant rather less 
than half a farsang from the village of 
Kenore. The nearer we approached, 
the more majestic the relics rose before 
us, till we arrived at the foot of the 
staircase leading to the platform on 
which Persepolis stands. 

‘An indescribable feeling of awe 
prompted me to get off my horse, in or- 
der to ascend the steps on foot, but my 
guide stopped me with the prosaic ob- 
servation that I should have sufficient 
walking, and that I had, therefore, 
much better remain in my saddle, as the 
stairs were amply broad and sloping 
enough for horses to ascend with ease. 
This staircase consists of a double flight 
of steps of black marble, and so broad 
that eight or ten horsemen can advance 
abreast. The platform to which the 
staircase leads is an oblong square, mea- 
suring 1,200 feet from north to south, 
and 1,690 feet feet from east to west, 
according to Chardin. It faces the 
plain of Merdasht on the west, and is 
flanked by the hill of Rahmed on the 
east. 

“On reaching the platform, we came 
to an immense portal, formed of huge 
blocks of granite or marble, with two 
gigantic figures of bulls in front, and 
two sphinxes on the opposite side, with 
two high columns between. “et 
Another flight of steps, the walls of 
which are full of bas-reliefs, leads to the 
second platform, on which the principal 
edifices of Persepolis once rose. Here 
only thirteen columns are found stand- 
ing erect out of the seventy-two of 
which the splendid temple was originally 
composed. It would be, perhaps, curi- 
ous to trace the progress of the work of 
destruction, as it gradually has pro- 
ceeded in the palace of Jemshid. Pietro 
de la Valle found, in 1621, twenty-five 
columns standing. When Mandelso 
visited these ruins in 1638, there were 
only nineteen ; in the days of Kempfer 
(1696) and Niebuhr (1765), the number 
was reduced to seventeen ; and, in 1811, 
Sir W. Ouseley met only with fifteen 
columns, excluding the two on the lower 
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platform. The pedestals of a great 
number are remaining, while the lines of 
the colonnade evidently show where the 
rest had been. These columns are 
fluted, and surmounted by capitals of 
various styles of architecture. 

“One of these capitals, nearly de- 
tached from the pillar, probably by an 
earthquake, and menacing every instant 
to fall down, represents the head, chest, 
and bent legs of a bull, which figure is 
united at the back to a corresponding 
bust of asimilar animal. This appears 
to have been the favourite ornament of 
the Persepolitan order, for we find it re- 
produced on the bas-reliefs of the royal 
tombs of Takhti-Jemshid and Nakshi- 
Rustam, as well as among the ruins of 
the town of Istakhr in the plain. 

** Proceeding still in a southern direc- 
tion, I passed an elevated mound of 
earth, which Sir R. Kerr Porter sup- 
posed may represent that . of the 
edifice which was burnt by the Macedo- 
nian madman, and to which the great 
Zend scholar, Lassen, assigns the name 
of the banquet-hall, or hall of recep- 
tion. 

**In a southern and eastern direction 
are numerous pilasters, formed into dif- 
ferent compartments, with fluted archi- 
traves. The walls are covered with Cu- 
neatic inscriptions and bas-reliefs, re- 
presenting human figures, animals, &c., 
the number of which, according to some 
travellers, exceeds thirteen hundred.” 


Baron de Bode rightly conjectures 
that beneath the accumulated strata of 
ages, many valuable reliques of anti- 
quity might be discovered at Persepo- 
lis. When a mighty city is over- 
thrown, its very ruins form the depo- 
sitories of its former grandeur, and 
hide from the spoiler buried treasures 
for after men. Accident, at times, 
brings to light some statue, or inscrip- 
tion, or bas relief; and at once they 
are caught up, and lodged proudly in 
our museums. How much, then, 
might be looked for, from extended 
and systematic excavation! For two 
thousand years has silence reigned in 
the halls of King Jemshid; and yet, 
the unveiling of much of the mystery 
attached to his wondrous city is, per- 
haps, in the reach of a twelyemonth’s 
labour, if rightly conducted amidst its 
own ruins. Even the subterraneous 
apartments and passages of vast ex- 
tent have never been traversed fully, 
although remaining open to every 

ing traveller. 


In these, Beckford placed the Hall 
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of .Eblis, and all the closing scenes of 
his grand history of the Caliph Vathek. 
Here he sent the grandson of Haroun 
al Raschid, in his insatiate thirst for 
power and knowledge, to wander after 
the diadem of Gian-ben-gian, the ta- 
lisman of Soliman, and the treasures 
of the pre-Adamite sultauns. Our 
author entered some of these myste- 
rious passages, with these recollections 
present with him; and his visit must 
have been greatly heightened and sti- 
mulated by their means, though he ac- 
knowledges he received a warning re- 
specting over-great curiosity. 


‘To return to the vaults of Perse- 
polis. Having procured lights, my 
guide took me down into dark corridors, 
which are so low in some parts, that not 
only was I obliged to advance in a bend- 
ing posture, but even to crawl. In one 
direction, I proceeded as far as eighty- 
five paces, in another seventy. These 
corridors are cut in the rock, and are 
covered by huge granite blocks, which 
circumstance makes me suppose that 
they were hewn previous to the con- 
struction of the massive buildings on 
the platform. These subterraneous 
walks intersect each other at right an- 
gles, and branch off in various direc- 


tions. Some, even, I was told, commu- 
nicate with the tombs in the moun- 
tain. This may explain the non-exist- 


ence of a door into the royal tomb of 
Rahmed from the external face of the 
rock; but how are we to account for 
the absence of a similar entry into the 
caves at Nakshi-Rustam ? Water ap- 
pears, likewise, to have been conducted 
by means of these subterranean canals, 
In summer, the vaults of Persepolis, 
form the residence of herds of porcu- 
pawn which breed there in vast num- 
ers, the ground being strewed with the 
dry manure and litter of this animal. 
This is all I saw in the lower regions of 
Takhti-Jemshid, and although it fell 
short of what Vathek and his fair com- 
po had witnessed many centuries 
efore me, of the infernal grandeur of 
the court of Eblis, I took warning from 
their example, not to push my inquisi- 
tive investigations any further, but has- 
tened to exchange the dark abode for 
the pure light of heaven, and quit the 
loathsome atmosp ere of the cells be- 
low, to inhale the fresh air of the plain 
of Merdasht.” 


Bend-Amir, which lay in the baron’s 
route to Shiraz, must not be passed 
over, even for Thomas Moore’s sake, 
albeit at that winter season there were 
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no roses mirroring themselves in the 
stream, nor heard our author the 
faintest chirrup of a nightingale. 


** Bend- Amir consists of sixty houses, 
with twenty-one water-mills, erected in 
the river of the same name. Here is 
the famous dyke which was constructed 
in the tenth century by Amir Uzun- 
Deylemi, from whom the river Kum 
Feruz, after its junction with the Mur- 
gab, (the Polvar and Medus of the 
ancients) has derived its name, Bend- 
Amir signifying ‘ the Dyke of the Chief.’ 
A flat bridge of thirteen arches is 
thrown over the stream, the waters 
of which form a beautiful cascade just 
under it. As the bed of the river is 
very deep, seven other dykes have been 
constructed in its lower course to pro- 
evre water for the irrigation of the 
fields. Of these dykes, that of Bendi- 
Talekan, four farsangs lower down the 
stream, has a bridge similar to the one 
at Bend-Amir, At present the fields 
around this village are left uncultivated, 
because the dyke is out of repair, and 
the water does not rise high enough to 
the surface of ground; hence the inha- 
bitants have turned their attention to 
other pursuits, and have become millers, 
grinding flour for all the adjacent 
villages.” 


Among the wild tribes through 
whose country Baron de Bode had to 
pass on his leaving Shiraz, he found 
some localities rendered interesting by 
native tradition connecting them with 
the early patriarchs of the Bible. At 
Tashan, for instance, he had a legend 
concerning Abraham, or Ibrahim, as 
he is styled by the Mohammedans :— 


**Continuing my march ina N.N.W. 
direction from the previous night’s halt- 
ing-place, at nine a.m. I reached Ta- 
shun. The chief of this place came 
out to meet me with some armed horse- 
men. 

“Tashun at present is but a poor 
place; but the ruins of houses, bazaars, 
palaces, and baths, scattered in all di- 
rections, and venerable old trees with 
massive branches, attest it to have been 
formerly a considerable and picturesque 
town, perhaps during the dominion of 
the Atabegs of Luribuzurg, as the 
buildings are apparently modern. Ac- 
cording to the natives, however, there 
exists a tradition that Zashin is the 
spot where the patriarch Ibrahim, or 
Abraham, was thrown into a burning 
furnace by Nimrud, ‘the mighty hunter 
before the Lord ;’ and in corroboration 
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of this legend, they adduce the name of 
the town of Tiishén, which is derived 
from atash, meaning fire. 

‘* Major Rawlinson mentions the same 
fable, as attached to a place called Man. 
jar.ik, in Baghi-Malek, in the Bakhti- 
yari country.” 


At Tashiin, moreover, or in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, will probably 
be found the site of the “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” where Terah, Abrahain’s 
father, abode ; and which, at the com- 
mand of God, the great patriarch 
quitted for the land that he was after- 
wards to receive for an inheritance. 
Our author discovered a small village, 
quite near at hand, still beariug the 
exact scriptural name : 


** A circumstance, which deserves to 
attract our notice, is, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tashun, and not far distant 
neither from Manjanik, where the tradi- 
tion concerning Abraham and Nimrod, 
as we have just seen, is likewise kept 
alive, we find a village called Ur, which, 
according to Scripture, was the name 
given to the birthplace of Abraham in 
Chaldea. 

** Sixteen farsangs west of Behbe- 
han, onthe road to Shushter, is Dehi- 
Ur (or village of Ur), where, accord- 
ing to the information I obtained at 
Behbehan, a certain ancient prophet 
was buried, whose name the natives 
could not tell me; and as I did not 
follow that direction, I failed to ascer- 
tain any further particulars on the sub- 
ject. 

**We read in the book of Genesis, 
chap. xi. 28, 31, that Haran, the bro- 
ther of Abraham, died at Ur in the 
Chaldees, before the latter, with his 
father Terah, left the place of their na- 
tivity; while Josephus, who wrote the 
‘ History of the Jews after the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem,’ mentions that 
the sepulchre of Haran was still to be 
seen at Uy in his days. 

‘© The locality of Ur, I believe, has 
not yet been fixed. neither have the 
limits of Chaldea been probably de- 
fined. It is not unlikely, however, that 
they extended thus far east, for we know 
from Pliney, and even Strabo, that 
some of the rivers of Susiana discharged 
their waters into the lake or sea of the 
Chaldees, probably in the Cha’b coun- 
try, to the south-east of Shushter. 

** Not the least curious circumstance 
in this account is, that Ur, like Tashun 
and Manjanik, should be connected 
with the notion of fire, for Ur, in He- 
brew, literally means fire. This, there- 
fore, may be the reason why St. Jerome 
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in his translation of Nehemiah ix. 7, 
instead of saying, ‘ Thou art the Lord 
the God, who didst choose Abram, and 
broughtest him out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees,’ translates, ‘ Thou  broughtest 
Abram out of the fire of the Chaldees.” 


Susa, with the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel, we must not pass over: 


‘*The ruins of Shush lie four hours’ 
hard riding from Dizful, in a direction 
8.S.W., on the right bank of the river 
Dizful, which we crossed by a bridge on 
leaving the town. The most conspicu- 
ous object is a lofty mound, which is 
discernible at a great distance before 
we arrive at the spot where the ruins 
commence. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

** Although we went at a pretty brisk 
trot, we were still outstripped by a 
turbaned old Arao riding ona donkey 
at a swift amble, with a thick iron nail in 
his hand, with which he urged the animal 
forward by pricking it under the mane, 
He greeted our party in a very friendly 
manner as he passed on, and I learned 
that it was the Mutaveli, or guardian 
of the tomb of the prophet Daniel, 
anxiously hurrying on before us to do 
the honors of the place, and reap the 
benefit. 

“On approaching the ruins, we over- 
took several groups of Arab families, 
who were hastening in the same direc- 
tion, (it being their jumma, or day of 
rest—Friday), tothe shrine of the pro- 
phet Daniel, whose supposed tomb, sur- 
mounted by a white conical roof, simi- 
lar to the section of a honeycomb, was 
discernible through some very graceful 
palm trees. . . . . . The Arabs 
made no opposition to my entering the 
chapel, in which the coffin of Daniel is 
said to be deposited, on hearing that 
Christians, as well as themselves, who 
are Mussulmans, acknowledge him to 
have been a prophet. The building is 
of modern architecture, and has nothing 
to carry us back to remote ages, except 
some fragments of marble pillars, with 
the lotus carved on them, probably of 
the Susian date. In the interior of afour 
cornered cell stands the coffin; a high 
box of a dark sort of wood, surrounded 
by a railing somewhat similar to the 
tombs of Esther and Mardochi, I had 
seen at Hamadan. Hanging up against 
the grating are several boards with Ara- 
bic quotations from the Koran, which 
the devout Mussulmans press to their 
lips, as they pass round the coffin.” 


Beneath this apartment was a vault, 
entered from the outside of the court, 
which traditional rumour made the 
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lion’s den, into which the prophet was 
cast by order of the Median king. 
Amongst the reeds and marshes, which 
environ the ruins of Shush, lions are 
still found in great numbers ; and the 
Arabs were full of the stories of their 
ravages. An old man of the party, 
with vehement gestures and considera- 
ble volubility, detailed a personal ad- 
venture :— 


**¢ When a mere lad, of eight or nine 
years old, [ was sent,’ he said, ‘ one day 
by my parents to scare birds from a 
plantation belonging to us, which lay 
close to the river, As I was sitting in 
a frail hut of rushes, I suddenly espied a 
lioness making her way towards my 

lace of concealment. My liver melted 
into water at the sight (jighe ab shud), 
and I became like one transfixed. The 
animal stopped short, then couched, and 
rolling on the sand, appeared quite un- 
conscious of the presence of an intruder. 
Although I trembled like a leaf, this af- 
forded me some respite ; but presently I 
became aware of the approach of ano- 
ther lion through the rushes, by the tre- 
mendous roaring which preceded him. 
They met, and apparently on very 
friendly terms, and for some time they 
gambolled like dogs together. But I 
felt my situation was not the better for 
it, as their stay might be prolonged. I 
was more dead than alive, expecting at 
every instant that they would discover 
my hiding place ; and one stroke of the 
paw was more than sufficient to bring 
down the hut. I was afraid to breathe, 
lest the sound should reach their ears, 
yet I could not prevent my teeth chat- 
tering quite audibly. But whether it 
was that they were too much occupied 
with their own concerns, or that they 
are deficient in scent, I do not know; 
suffice it to say, that after a short time, 
which to me appeared an age, they se- 
parated, each taking a different direc. 
tion, and were soon lost in the high 
grass. 

***It is many years since that event 
took place,’ added the old man, in con- 
clusion, ‘and still I never can think of 
it without a shudder.’ And if I under- 
stood him right, the mental anxiety he 
underwent at the time, had the effect of 
changing the colour of his hair into grey 
ever since. To me this narrative had a 
peculiar interest, as I was standing on 
the very spot which the traditions of the 
East point out as the scene where, twen- 
ty-five centuries ago Daniel had his 
miraculous escape; and I could not but 
contrast the calm confidence of the 
prophet with the agitated state of the 
Arab youth, who had not yet learned to 
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lace mgs and implicit reliance on 
is heavenly Father.” 


Baron de Bode returned by Bira- 
jird and Kim, passing through the 
Great Salt Desert to Teheran, and 
arrived in that city on the 28th of 
February, 1841, having been absent 
in all sixty-seven days, of which forty- 
six had been spent in actual travelling. 
In that period he was enabled to tra- 
verse three hundred and fifty-three 
Persian farsangs, or 1,235 English 
miles—giving twenty-seven miles as 
the average distance of each day’s ride. 
We could have wished, in many in- 
stances, that his journey had been less 
hurried; for localities of great in- 
terest were but hastily gone over, and 
then superficially dismissed. The 
Baron came, and saw, and — de- 
parted. He rides up to some ruined 
fane, and dismounts to sketch it; and 
while we are looking for him to pitch 
his tent there for some hours at least, 
lo! he is once more in the saddle, and 
ere long descending the plane of the 
horizon. With the exception of Isfa- 
han, Persepolis, and Shiraz, he seems 
to have hardly halted to draw breath 
any where. How it was possible for 
him each evening, according to the 
orthodox custom of travellers, to note 
down what he had observed during 
the day ; and prepare for the night’s 
rest, and the morrow’s start, is a mys- 
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tery, doubtless, well-known to the Ba- 
ron de Bode—to us it is impervious. 

Still, under these very great disad- 
vantages, he has done well, and given 
us two volumes which materially in- 
crease our knowledge of Persia—the 
country and the people. In several 
cases, his knowledge may be consi- 
dered supplementary to Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter’s, as being more recent. 
We have some good descriptions and 
drawings of sculptured monuments ; 
and fac-similes of those tantalising tor- 
ments of the antiquary, inscriptions 
which cannot be read. There is 
abundant evidence, too, that, however 
bird-like was his flight through these 
interesting regions, the Baron’s vo- 
lumes have been prepared for publica- 
tion with much careful and industrious 
research. His concluding essay on 
the Expeditions of Timar and Alex- 
ander the Great, is deserving of all 
praise ; and joined with Mr. W. Fran- 
cis Ainsworth’s recently published 
work, on the retreat of the Ten Thon- 
sand Greeks, leaves scarcely anything 
to be desired of topographical infor- 
mation concerning their respective 
routes. As a foreigner writing in 
English, Baron de Bode is entitled 
to our respectful attention, and with 
the exception of but one or two very 
trivial solecisms, there is nothing what- 
ever on the score of style for which we 
have to reprehend him. 
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EARL OF ROSSE’S TELESCOPE—POSSIBLE DISCOVERIES. 


Tue public has been favoured with 
many descriptions of Lord Rosse’s 
magnificent telescope, and the success- 
ful arrangements by whick he has been 
enabled to bring to perfection this 
splendid triumph of science and art ; 
but it does not appear that any detail, 
however superficial or prognostic, 
however fanciful, has yet touched upon 
the discoveries it may possibly effect, 
or the advances in human knowledge 
which may be expected, or at least 
desired, from its extraordinary powers. 
It may not be amiss to endeavour, in 
some degree, to supply this deficiency ; 
and though the attempt may, in its 
execution, be stigmatized as fanciful 
and superficial, still it may act as a 
stimulus to others ; and in the mean- 
while gratify those who, satisfied with 
popular views, may take an interest in 
this deeply important subject. 

I. In the first place, it may be ex- 
pected, with certainty, that, in pene- 
trating into still remoter regions of 
space, it will add considerably to the 
two thousand five hundred nebula, 
numbered by Sir William Herschel in 
our hemisphere ;* and that it will 
resolve into stars many of those which 
still remained luminous clouds in the 
most powerful telescopes of both the 
Herschels. In this well-informed age, 
it is well-nigh superfluous to observe 
that every nebula is, as it were, another 
universe, equal, or at least similar, to 
that which we behold ina starry night, 
when myriads of luminaries condense 
their light in the milky-way, or sepa- 
rately shed their rays upon us as they 
are nearer toour eyes. Yet all these 
splendours, so magnificent to us, would 
appear but a nebula to a spectator in 
one of those distant clusters of stars. 
Every nebula, therefore, which Lord 
Rosse’s telescope adds to those already 
known, brings to light another uni- 
verse, composed of millions of stars ; 
every star a sun, attended by a system 


of planets, satellites, and comets, and 
contributing to the happiness of an 
infinitude of beings, capable of elevat- 
ing their thoughts and feelings to the 
stupendous Creator of such a creation. 

II. In the second place, this power- 
ful instrument may afford a clearer 
insight into the nature of that filmy, 
luminous substance in the girdle of 
Andromeda, and other parts of the 
heavens which no telescopic power has 
yet sufficed to resolve into stars, and 
which some astronomers suppose to be 
the rudiments of future solar systems 
—universes in the progress of arrange- 
ment.t Yet it must be admitted 
that a more intimate knowledge of this 
substance, although possible, is still 
scarcely to be expected. 

It may, however, be found that this 
substance, apparently a mass of nebu- 
lous light, may be composed of myriads 
of small meteoric bodies, at a consi- 
derable distance from each other, but 
condensed more or less to the eye, ac- 
cording to their relative remoteness 
from the earth ; and that one of these 
nebulosities not only approaches, but 
actually crosses, the Ecliptic, and tra- 
verses a portion of the space within 
the orbit of the earth; that the star- 
showers, as they are called, and which 
exhibit sixty or eighty of these star- 
like meteors in a single hour—four or 
five hundred in a single night—are 
occasioned by the passage of the earth 
through this nebulosity thus crossing 
its orbit ; and although these meteors 
may be comparatively in a state of rest, 
the rapid motion of our globe passing 
through the mass would give them the 
apparent velocity of shooting stars. 
Such bodies occasionally come in con- 
tact with the earth; and several of 
them, composed of iron, nickel, and 
other solid substances, have from time 
to time been found, and exercised the 
ingenuity of philosophers in devising 
whether they were ejected from some 


* See Sir William Herschel’s papers on the Motion of the Sun and Solar System, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the years 1783 and 1785. 
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lunar voleano, have travelled at ran- 
dom through free space, or rolled in 
regular orbits round the sun, the 
earth, or the moon. Sir John Her- 
schel, from the phenomena observed 
by him on the 10th of August, 1839, 
and the 9th of August, 1840, inferred 
that a zone or zones of these bodies 
turn round the sun, and are cut by the 
earth in its annual revolution.{ This 
inference nearly coincides with the 
above hypothesis; but he does not 
touch the question whether this mass 
of meteoric bodies is or is not a nebu- 
losity similar to that in the girdle of 
Andromeda. 

This latter conjecture is, perhaps, 
more near the truth than any of them. 
It, however, without being singular in 
this respect, involves two startling ob- 
jections—viz. How does it happen that 
these bodies remain, like the stars, in 
a permanent state of luminous com- 
bustion, in free and empty space ?— 
and why are they not, ore and all, 
absorbed in the attraction of the earth 
as it traverses their column? If they 
are ponderous, opake bodies, and 
merely illuminated while traversing 
our atmosphere, they cannot compose 
the substance of a permanently lumi- 
nous nebulosity. Can the meteoric 
stones which have fallen on the earth 
at various times—one on the 7th No- 
vember, 1492, another on the 27th 
November, 1627, a third in Septem- 
ber, 1753, &c. &c.—and those others 
which have so frequently been ob- 
served during earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions§—be one kind of shoot- 
ing-stars ?—and that the multitude of 
meteoric bodies, seen periodically from 
the 9th to the 12th of August, and on 
correlative days, if such shall be de- 
cidedly ascertained, are another kind ? 
and will Lord Rosse’s telescope pos- 
sess the power of distinguishing be- 
tween them ? 

III. In the third place, and of far 
more importance, we may hope, be- 
cause there are rational grounds for 
hoping, that Lord Rosse will be able 
to discover the planets revolving round 
Sirius, Arcturus, Aldebaran, and other 
stars most near our solar system. 
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Professor Nichol, in his eloquent work 
on the Architecture of the Heavens, 
observes that Sir John Herschel has 
lately requested attention, in the most 
express way, to the minute and point- 
like companions of such stars as— 
1. Urse, a.* Capricorni, a.? Cancri, 
y Hydra, and x Geminorum, &c., 
as in some cases shining by reflected 
light ; and, still more recently, his 
impression has been confirmed by what 
he saw in the southern hemisphere. 
“ If these small silvery points,” con- 
tinues Nichol, “lurking within the 
rays of their respective suns, should 
indeed prove to be planets, the tele- 
scope will have performed the greatest 
of its achievements ; and if upheld by 
observation as far as it can stretch, 
our knowledge of the physical consti- 
tution of matter shall ever enable us 
to state it as a general and necessary 
law, that all the orbs of space—not 
merely those which shine above us, 
but also the myriads whose wonderful 
clustering is seen in distant firmaments 
—that each one of this mighty throng 
is, through the inseparable exigencies 
of its being, engirt by a scheme of 
worlds proud as ours, perhaps far 
prouder, how immeasurable the range, 
how illimitable the variety of planetary 
existence !”|| 

IV. Professor Nichol here decides 
that the discovery of the planets re- 
volving round the fixed stars would be 
the greatest of the achievements of 
the telescope; yet there is another 
which may be justly pointed out as 
still greater, if among the possible 
achievements of any human instru- 
ment. In a word, the discovery of 
the grand centre of attraction, round 
which all the other heavenly bodies 
have been supposed to revolve. 

It is to be recollected that Sir Wm. 
Herschel has ascertained that several 
of the fixed stars have a proper mo- 
tion: a fact, he observes, that will 
admit of no farther doubt, from the 
continued observations, since it was 
first suspected, by Dr. Halley, and 
which demonstrates that Sirius, Arc- 
turus, Aldebaran, &c. &c. are actually 
in motion, and that, in strictness, there 


{ Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Brus- 
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is not one fixed star in the heavens. 
But, he adds, many other reasons will 
render this so obvious that there can 
hardly remain a doubt of the general 
motion of all the starry systems, and 
consequently of the solar one among 
the rest ; and he indicates a point in 
the heavens somewhere near a Her- 
cules, as that to which this motion is 
directed. 

In pursuing this inquiry, he adverts 
to the disappearance of certain stars, 
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and the appearance of others, since 
the time of Flamstead (who completed 
his catalogue in 1689), observing that 
a slow motion in an orbit round some 
LARGE OPAKE BoDY, when the star 
which is lost, or diminished in magni- 
tude, might undergo occasional occul- 
tations, would account for some of 
those changes. The following table 
will show the several circumstances 
adverted to on this occasion by Her- 
schel :—* 





~~ Constellations. 


80, 81. 
MR cccuiveenuel C 


Cancer... .. 0.0.00 +++ /26, 56, 73 or 74. 


..| 


|Perseus ....... — 6th magnitude .. 


JOrion sesecees 
Pisces ..+. +++ 
Hydra .....+- ‘ 
Come Berenices.. 19, ‘34. 
Lacerta (Tail'e-end) . eleoe 60 be co ccccses 
|Cepheus's Head . 

Gemini.. . 

Equulus. 

Sextans.. 


i 6h m magnitude . 


Bootes «+ esse eee 





In four of these constellations cer- 
tain stars have disappeared, and others 
have been recently observed. In three 
constellations stars have disappeared, 
but none new have been observed ; 
and in six constellations new stars have 
been observed, where none have dis- 
appeared. These several constella- 
tions are dispersed in different parts 
of our hemisphere, and the area they 
encompass is immense, particularly at 
that distance where a star of the sixth 
magnitude would be eclipsed by an 
opake body. Such a body, occupying 
such an area, could never have been in 
the contemplation of Herschel as the 
centre of attraction of the universe. 
This is not the region in which he 
would have soughtit. An opake body 
of such vastness would there cause not 
only the occultation of all stars of 
lesser magnitude than the sixth, but of 
all the distant nebule intercepted by 
its disk. No stars would be visible in 
the greater portion of our heavens but 
those of the most considerable dimen- 
sions. It is, therefore, evident that, 
if these phenomena be caused by the 
interference of any opake body at such 
distant intervals of space, there must 


~~ Stars lost or changed. 
70 or 71. 


magnitude 2... cecececeeeeececeeee secs 


4th magnitude. 


6th magnitude ......+0.6+ 


_Newly- appearing Stars. | 


5th A star between 4th and | 6th magni-| 
tude, following 

A considerable star, between B Cancri 
and > Hydra. 

. Star of 5th magnitude, following ¢- 

- |Star near 54 and 51. 


” 5th ‘mangnitude ss cs cece costs on. 


A star between 4th and Sth magnitude.| 
A star preceding 10. 
| 
| 


ja star between 68 and 61. 
e \A double star of Ist class, preceding 1. 
.|Two stars following | and 7. 


Two considerable stars preceding Y 
‘| and 2, 


he not a few of those bodies in our 
hemisphere, and some of them still 
more near us than stars of the fourth 
and fifth magnitude. Itis barely pos- 
sible that Lord Rosse’s telescope may 
throw some light on this mysterious 
subject. 

Herschel looks to a very different 
position, and a very different body, for 
the grand universal centre of attrac- 
tion. ‘“ There are,” he says, “two 
ways in which a centre of attraction 
so powerful as the present occasion 
would require, may be constructed. 
The most simple of these would be, a 
SINGLE BODY OF GREAT MAGNITUDE. 
This may exist, although we should 
not be able to perceive it by any superi- 
ority of lustre ; for notwithstanding it 
might have the ‘usual starry brightness, 
the decrease of its light, arising from 
its great distance, would hardly be com- 
pensated by the size of its diameter.” 
“The second way of the 
construction of a very powerful centre 
may be the joint attraction of a great 
number of stars united into one con- 
densed group.” . .. . “if,” he 
continues, “ a still more powerful, but 
more diffused exertion of attraction 


” . . . 


* See Wm. Herschel’s papers above referred to, 73d vol. pp. 397, 398. 
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should be required than what may be 
found in the union of clusters, we have 
hundreds of thousands of stars, not 
to say millions, contained in very com- 
pressed parts of the Milky Way. 
Many of these immense regions may 
well occasion the siderial motions we 
are required to account for; and a 
similarity in the direction of their mo- 
tions will want no illustration.’”* 

This latter alternative can scarcely 
ever be demonstrated by any telescope; 
because it can only afford negative evi- 
dence against the existence of a great 
central orb; and such negative evi- 
dence could never be decisive, unless 
we were acquainted with the actual 
extent of the universe, which in this 
remote corner is, we may assume, im- 
possible. The other alternative may 
be within the scope of Lord Rosse’s 
telescope, if in penetrating into the 
profound infinitude of space it can 
command a view of the actual centre 
of creation, and the evidence will be 
equally positive, although not equally 
satisfactory, whether the central orb 
be opake or luminous. If opake, it 
may observe the occultation or re-ap- 
pearance—not of stars of any defined 
magnitude, however small, for it must 
lie far beyond them—but of the far 
distant nebula occupying the remotest 
skirts of the universe. Without some 
happy concurrence of events, ages of 
vigilant observation must elapse before 
some future generation of men could 
be assured of the existence of such a 
body thus opake, and therefore, pro- 
bably, invisible. It might, however, 
happen to be visible. Ten thousand 
universes, consisting of millions of 
millions of suns revolving around it in 
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their immeasurable orbit, might shed 
such a lustre on its expansive disk, as 
to yield us an imperfect and twilight 
view of this stupendous orb. But if 
this orb is luminous—if it pours around 
on every side unceasing streams of 
light, heat, and electricity, it would not 
be too extravagant a hope that this all- 
efficient telescope will bring us into 
acquaintance with so vast a mass of 
matter—equal in magnitude, or, at 
least, equal in gravity, to all the other 
bodies of the universe, attracting them 
all, and controlling all their move- 
ments. But whether this instrument, 
the most powerful that has yet been 
contrived and constructed by the inge- 
nuity of man, will, or will not accom- 
plish all the important tasks we have 
assigned it, of this we may be assured, 
that it will lead us much farther than 
we have yet advanced in the knowledge 
of. the immensity of the creation ; and 
that every step it Jeads us will still 
more highly exalt our loftiest concep- 
tions of the Deity. When we fill our 
minds with such contemplations, and 
then shrink back upon ourselves, with 
what contempt do we regard our 
wretched party feuds, and still more 
wretched sectarian bickerings. The 
earth we inhabit appears but an atom 
of dust in the mighty temple which 
God has erected for his own glory, 
—and with redoubled glory consecrated 
to the happiness of beings, unnum- 
bered and innumerable. If we know 
not the immensity of his works, how 
little have we learned of the all- 
wise, the all-good, the omnipotent, eter- 
nal, and infinite Creator ! 
B, ©. 


* Nicholson's Philosophical Journal, 15th vol., page 279, &c. &c. 
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I rook out my degree in 1836, at Paris, 
and then resided in the Rue Corneille, 
in an establishment solely appropriated 
to students; one of those hotels with 
well-staircases, lighted below from the 

street, higher up by borrowed lights, 

and at the top by asky-light. There 

were forty chambers in it, furnished in 

the way students’ apartments usually 
are. What do young people require 
more than they boast of? A bed, some 

chairs, a chest of drawers, a glass and 

atable. No sooner is the sky clear 

than the student opens his window— 
but in this street he has no fair neigh- 

bour to make love to. In front, the 
Odeon, long since shut up, opposes 
to his view its walls, already dark 

with time, the narrow windows of 
its boxes, and its enormous slate roof. 

I was not rich enough to have a hand- 
some apartment, or even to have one 
all to myself. Juste and I had a two- 
bedded one between us, and on the 
fifth floor too. 

On this side of the staircase there 
was but our chamber, and another 
small one occupied by Z. Marcas. 
Juste and I remained nearly six months 
in utter ignorance of this vicinage ; the 
old woman who acted as our servant, 
had certainly told us, that this small 
chamber was occupied, but, she added, 
we would not be troubled, the person 
being exceedingly quiet. In fact, dur- 
ing six months we never once met our 
neighbour, and we heard no sound 
from his apartment, notwithstanding 
the thinness of the partition which se- 
parated us, which was one of those 
lath-and-plaster ones so common in 
the houses of Paris. 

Our chamber, seven feet high, was 
covered with a common looking blue 
paper,spotted with flowers. The painted 
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floor was innocent of the lustre of the 
polisher. At our bedsides we had 
but a poor patchwork of listen. The 
chimney was so low, and smoked so, 
that we were obliged to get a “ wolf's 
mouth” made at our own expense. Our 
beds were small painted wooden ones, 
of the kind used in schools. The 
chimney-piece was never graced with 
more than two brass candlesticks, with 
or without candles, our two pipes, to- 
bacco, loose, or in a bag, and the lit- 
tle heaps of ashes which our visitors 
deposited, or we ourselves accumu- 
lated, from our cigars. Two calico 
curtains ran on iron rods over the win- 
dow, on each side of which, two small 
book-cases were fastened up with hold- 
fasts; book-cases of cherrytree-wood, 
well known to all those who have flané 
in the “ Quartier Latin” of Paris— 
and on these we deposited the few 
books necesary for our studies. The 
ink in the ink-bottle had the unchang- 
ing feature of being like the coagulated 
lava in the mouth of a volcano. Every 
ink-bottle may now-a-days become a 
Vesuvius! the twisted pens served 
to clear the tubes of our pipes ; while 
contrary to the laws of credit, paper 
was even scarcer with us than cash. 
How could it be expected that young 
people could be satisfied with the ac- 
commodation furnished in such quar- 
ters. Hence it is, the students study in 
the coffee-houses, at the theatre, in the 
walks of the Luxembourg, with gri- 
settes, every where, (even in the law- 
school,) except in their hideous cham- 
bers—hideous, if the matter be to study 
there—charming, if only to chat and 
smoke. See a cloth laid upon that table, 
and an unpremeditated dinner sent in by 
the best restaurateur of the neighbour- 
hood—four covers and two friends $ 



























Norr.—It may not be unnecessary to make the explanation that the Pays Latin 
is the University quarter of Paris, almost entirely inhabited by Students, and 
those connected with the different schools of the university—another suggestion may 
also be added—the character of Marcas was no fictitious one—and as for the Mi- 
nister he lives to this hour in the possession—if not in the enjoyment—of wealth, 
station, and power. The tale is a true one. 
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get this view of the interior lithogra- 
phed, and where’s the ascctic could 
refrain from smiling. 

We thought only of amusing our- 
selves, nor is the reason one very 
difficult of explanation. Juste and 
I saw no opening in the two pro- 
fessions our parents had constrained 
us to adopt. There were a hun- 
dred barristers, a hundred physi- 
cians for one chance. The crowd 
blocked up these two paths, which 
seemed to lead to fortune, and which 
are two arenas where the combatants 
contend and sacrifice each other, not 
with naked limbs or fire-arms, but by 
intrigue and slander, by dismal la- 
bours, by campaigns in the domain of 
intelligence, as destructive as those of 
Italy were to the republican soldiers. 
Now-a-days, when all is a contest of 
the understanding, one must acquire 
the endurance to sit forty-eight hours 
consecutively on a chair before a table, 
as a general sat two days in his saddle 
on horseback. The crowd of candidates 
has caused the profession of medicine 
to be subdivided into categories ; there 
is the literary physician, the profes- 
sorial physician, the political physi- 
cian, and the military physician ; four 
different ways of being a physician! 
four sections already full. As to the 
fifth division, that of doctors who dis- 
pense medicines, there is a concourse 
of competitors, and they combat by 
the strokes of infamous placards on 
the walls of Paris. In all the courts 
there are almost as many lawyers as 
causes. The lawyer has been thrown 
back upon journalism, upon politics, 
and upon literature. In short, the 
State, stormed for the lowest offices in 
the magistracy, has ended by requiring 
a property qualification in the candi- 
dates. The sugar-loaf head of a rich 
grocer's son shall be preferred to the 
square cranium of a young man of ta- 
lent, if pennyless. Putting forth every 
exertion, displaying every energy, a 
young person starting from Zero may 
find himself at the end of ten years, 
below the point of departure. In this 
age, talent requires the good luck which 
ensures success to incapacity: nay 
more! should it lack the base qualities 
which recommend cringing mediocri- 
ty, it will never meet advancement. 

If we could have duly estimated our 
epoch, we should also have appre- 
ciated ourselves, and so preferred the 


leisure of thought, to exertion without 
object ; indifference and enjoyment, to 
vain labours, calculated to waste our 
ardour, and exhaust the vigour of our 
understanding. We had analysed the 
social state in joyous mood, smoking 
and promenading, and arriving at the 
same result, our reflections,our disser- 
tations, were not the less discreet or 
less profound. 

Whilst observing the helotism to 
which youth is condemned, we were 
amazed at the besotted indifference of 
power to everything intellectual, to the 
mind, to theimagination. What looks 
Juste and I often exchanged on read- 
ing the journals, on learning political 
events, on running over the Debates of 
the Chambers, on discussing the con- 
duct of a Court, whose voluntary ig- 
norance could only be compared to the 
dulness of its courtiers, or to the me- 
divcrity of the men who formed a 
hedge round the new throne without 
genius or capacity, without science or 
fame, without power or greatness! 
We looked upon all these things as a 
spectacle, and lamented over them 
without adopting any course. 

Juste, whom no one came to seek, 
and who went to seek no one, was, at 
five-and-twenty, a professed politician, 
a man of wonderful aptness in seizing 
upon the remote relations between 
present and future events. He told 
me in 1821, what would happen, and 
what has happened ; the assassinations, 
the conspiracies, the reign of the Jews, 
the restraint upon the motions of 
France, the dearth of intelligence in 
the upper classes, and the abundance 
of talent in the lower, where the most 
gallant courage lies extinguished un- 
der the ashes of the cigar! What 
was he to do? His family was desi- 
rous he should become a physician. 
To be a physician; would not this be 
to wait twenty years in expectation of 
practice? Well, he is a physician; 
but he has left France—he is in 
Asia. At this moment he perhaps falls 
exhausted with fatigue in the desert: he 
dies, it may be under the wounds of a 
barbarian horde ; or he is perhaps the 
prime minister of some Indian prince. 
An active life was my forte. Enlarged 
from college at twenty years of age, 
I was interdicted from entering the 
army except as a common soldier, and 
wearied with the sad perspective which 
the life of a lawyer presents, I learned 
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the profession ofa sailor. I am now 
about to follow the example of Juste, to 
abandon France. 1 am setting out to 
where one may direct his course 
according to his own wishes. 

Our resolutions and our reflections 
were a long time fluctuating. Marcas, 
our neighbour, was, in many respects,the 
guide who led usalong the verge of the 
precipice, or of the torrent, and who 
made us sound it, and who pointed out 
to us what our destinies would be, if 
we allowed ourselves to fall in. He 
warned us against the compact which 
poverty will often make with necessity, 
and which hope will sometimes sanc- 
tion ; and how, by accepting a preca- 
rious position, our energies become 
chained and fettered, and life but a 
drudgery, with no relief save in.death. 

Our first meeting with Marcas was 
merely accidental. Upon returning 
from our colleges before dinner time we 
always went up to our chamber, and 
remained there a little, waiting for 
each other, to ascertain if any thing had 
occurred to change our plans for the 
evening. One day at four o’clock, 
Juste saw Marcas on the stairs, and I 
had met him in the street. It was then 
the month of November, and Marcas 
had no cloak; he wore thick soled 
shoes, a blue outside coat buttoned 
up to the throat, with a square collar, 
which gave his bust a still more mili- 
tary appearance, from his wearing a 
black cravat. This costume had no- 
thing extraordinary about it; but it 
was in perfect harmony with the air 
and physiognomy of the man. My 
first impression upon seeing him was 
neither that of surprise nor astonish- 
ment, nor sadness, nor interest, nor 
yet pity; but a curiosity partaking of 

all these sentiments. He walked 
slowly with a step which indicated a 
deep melancholy, the head inclined for- 
ward, but not bent down in the manner 
of those who are conscious of guilt. 
His large and compact head which 
appeared to contain the treasures ne- 
cessary for an aspirant of the first 
order, was, as it were, surcharged 
with thought, it sunk under the weight 
of a moral grief; but there was not 
the least trait of remorse in his fea- 
tures. As to his face, it may be de- 
scribed in a word. According toa 
popular theory, each human counte- 
nance has its resemblance in an animal. 
The animal of Marcas was the lion. 
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His hair resembled a mane; his nose 
was short, flattened, large, and di- 
vided’at the end like that of the lion; 
his forehead was parted like a lion's, 
by a deep furrow into two powerful 
lobes. In short, his hairy cheek 
bones, which the lankness of his jaws 
rendered still more prominent; his 
capacious mouth, and his hollow 
cheeks, were moved, by the action 
of strong muscles, and tinged by 
a complexion of a tawny yellow. 
Thisalmost terrible countenance seem- 
ed irradiated by two brilliant lights, 
two black eyes; but of infinite soft- 
ness, tranquil, profound, full of re- 
flection. If the expression be permis- 
sible, his eyes were humiliated. 
Marcas was apprehensive of regard- 
ing any one, less on his own account, 
than for the sake of those upon whom 
he might happen to cast his fascinating 
glance: he possessed a power he was 
not desirous of exercising ; he spared 
the passers-by, he shrunk from being 
remarked. It was not modesty, but 
resignation—not christian resignation 
which implies charity, but the resig- 
nation taught by reason, a colder 
light, that often chills the very soul 
it brightens. That look could at 
certain moments flash forth lightning. 
That mouth indicated the vehicle of a 
voice of thunder ; it much resembled 
Mirabeau’s. 

“[ have just seen in the street, a 
remarkable man,” said I to Juste, on 
entering our chamber. 

“That must be our neighbour,” 
replied Juste, who at once described 
the man I had just met. “ He is 
exactly what I should have anticipated, 
from his recluse habits.” 

** What humiliation and what great- 
ness |" 

** The one follows from the other.” 

“* How many ruined prospects! how 
many abortive plans !” 

* Seven leagues of ruins! obelisks, 
palaces, towers, the ruins of Palmyra 
in the desert,” said Juste, laughing. 

We called our neighbour “ the ruins 
of Palmyra.” When we went out to 
dine at the dismal restaurant of La rue 
de la Harpe, where we were boarded, 
we asked the name of number 37, and 
then learned the singular name of 
Z. Marcas. Like children, as we 
were, we repeated more than a hun- 
dred times, and with the most varied 
inflexions, jocose or melancholy, this 
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name, of which the pronounciation 
added to our amusement. Juste 
sometimes hit the utterance of the Z 
like a rocket going off, and having 
launched forth the first syllable of the 
name brilliantly, he imitated a fall by 
the indistinct brevity with which he 
pronounced the last. 

« But where or how does he live ?” 

Between this question, and the 
harmless “ espionage” which curiosity 
prompts, there passed but the interval 
requisite for the execution of our de- 
sign. Instead of amusing ourselves, 
we returned to our quarters, provided 
each with a romance, and began to 
read, listening in the meanwhile. We 
heard, in the total silence of our garret, 
the equable and soft sound produced 
by the breathing of a man asleep. 

“He is asleep,” said I to Juste, 
being the first to observe this fact. 

*¢ And at seven o'clock!” replied the 
Doctor. Such was the sirname I had 
given to Juste, who called me the 
Chancellor. 

“It argues great unhappiness to 
sleep as long as our neighbour,” said I, 
mounting, at the same Cane our chest 
of drawers with a large knife, in the 
handle of which there was a cork- 
screw. I cut a round hole in the top 
of the partition about the size of a 
five sous piece; but had not dreamt 
there would be no light, and when I 
applied my eye tothe aperture, all was 
darkness. At about one o'clock, 
having finished our romances, we were 
about to undress ourselves, when we 
heard a noise in our neighbour’s apart- 
ment; he got up, detonated a phos- 
phoric “ allumette,” and lit his candle. 
[again mounted the chest of drawers, 
a saw Marcas at his table copying 
pleadings. His apartment was by one- 
half less than ours; the bed stood in a 
recess beside the door: for, the corridor 
terminating here, the space it would 
otherwise have occupied was thrown 
into his closet ; but the ground upon 
which the house was built had been 
cut up, and the party-wall formed a 
trapezium at the side of his garret. 
There was no fire-place, but instead, a 
small white delf stove, spotted with 
green, of which the funnel was carried 
out through the roof. The window 
contrived in the trapezium had paltry 
red curtains. An arm-chair, a table, 
and a wretched bed-side table, com- 
posed the furniture. The paper on 


the walls was mean-looking. It was 
evident no one but a domestic had 
occupied this chamber, until Marcas 
came to it. 

** What have you discovered ?” in- 
quired the Doctor, as he perceived me 
dismounting. 

* Look for yourself,” replied I. 

The following morning, at nine 
o'clock, Marcas was in bed. He had 
breakfasted off a Boulogna sausage. 
We saw upon a plate, amidst crumbs 
of bread, the remains of this dish, an 
old acquaintance of ours. Marcas 
was asleep, and did not awaken until 
near eleven o'clock. He resumed the 
copying he had been at during the 
night, which lay upon the table. On 
going out we asked the rent of this 
apartment, and were informed fifteen 
francs per month. Ina few days we 
were fully aware of the kind of life 
passed by Z. Marcas. He copied law 
papers, doubtless, at so much a sheet, 
for a scrivener who lived in La rue de 
la Saint Chapelle. After sleeping from 
six to ten, he got up and resumed his la- 
bours, writing until three o’clock. He 
then went out to take his copies home 
before dinner, and dined in the Rue 
Michel-le-Comte, at Miserais, a din- 
ner for nine sous, and returned to 
bed at six o’clock. It was proved to 
us that Marcas did not utter fifteen 
sentences in the month—he did not 
even say a word to himself in his 
wretched garret. 

** Most certainly ‘the ruins of Pal- 
myra’ are terribly silent,” exclaimed 
Juste. 

This silence in a man whose exterior 
was so imposing, had something deeply 
significant. Sometimes on meeting 
him, we exchanged looks full of mean- 
ing on both sides, but which were not 
followed by any protocol. Impercep- 
tibly this man became the object of 
our particular admiration, without our 
being able to explain the cause. Was 
it those manners secretly simple ?— 
that monastic regularity—that her- 
metical frugality—that mechanical 
labour, which permitted the mind to 
remain neuter, or to range abroad, and 
which declared the expectation of 
some happy event, or some part deter- 
mined upon in life? After having 
wandered a long time in “ the ruins of 
Palmyra,” we lost sight of them, we 
were so young! Then came the car- 
nival—that Parisian carnival, which 
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shall henceforward obliterate the car- 
nival of Venice, and which will in some 
years attract all Europe to Paris, if 
unlucky prefects of police do not stand 
in the way. 

This joyous carnival entailed upon 
us, as it does upon all students, great 
privation. We had deprived ourselves 
of every article of comfort: we had 
sold our second coats, our second 
boots, our second vests—every second 
thing we had, except our friend. We 
eat bread and gruyére, walked circum- 
spectly, and set to towork. We were 
two months in arrear at the hotel, and 
were each certain of having a bill with 
the porter consisting of more than 
sixty or eighty items, amounting to 
forty or fifty francs. We were neither 
prompt nor cheerful in crossing the 
syuare landing at the foot of the stair- 
case, and often passed it at a bound, 
springing from the last step of the 
stairs into the street. When our to- 
bacco failed, we perceived we had been 
for some days eating our bread without 
any kind of butter. Our dejection 
was deep. 

“* No tobacco !” said the Doctor. 

“No cloak!” replied the Chan- 
cellor. 

* Ah! funny rogues, nothing would 
do but being tricked out as postillions 
de Lonjumeau! Then you should 
sup in the morning, and breakfast in 
the evening, at Very’s—sometimes at 
le Rocher de Cancale! then come 
down to dry bread! Why, sirs, you 
ought,” said I, raising my voice, “ to 
sleep under your beds—you do not de- 
serve to sleep on them.” 

«True; but, Chancellor, no more 
tobacco!” said Juste. 

“Tt is high time to write to our 
aunts, to our mothers, to our sisters, 
that we have no longer any linen, that 
the career of Paris would wear out 
cloth of knit iron. We shall solve an 
important problem in chemistry, in 
changing linen into silver.” 

“But we must subsist until the 
answer arrives.” 

“Well, I shall go and contract a 
loan with such of our friends, as may 
not have exhausted their capital.” 

** What will you procure ?” 

“Let me see—ten francs,” replied 
I proudly. 

Marcas had overheard all; it was 
midnight ; he knocked at our door, 
aying —‘ Gentlemen, here is tobacco ; 
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you can return it to me when con- 
venient.” 

We remained forcibly struck, not at 
the offer, which was accepted, but 
with the richness, the depth, and the 
fulness of his voice, which could only 
be compared to the fourth string of 
Paganini’s violin. He disappeared 
without waiting for our thanks. Juste 
and I regarded each other in the most 
perfect silence. To be assisted by one 
evidently poorer than ourselves! Juste 
set himself to write to all his friends, 
and [ went to negotiate the loan. I 
procured twenty francs from a fellow- 
countryman. My countryman had Turk- 
ish tobacco broughtfrom Constantinople 
by a sailor: he gave me quite as much 
of it as we had got from Z. Marcas. 
I bore the rich cargo into harbour, and 
we went in triumph to offer a 
voluptuous, a flaxen peruke of Turk- 
ish, in the place of his corporal’s 
tobacco. 

** You were determined not to be in 
my debt,” said he; “you have re- 
turned me gold for copper: you are 
children—good children.” . . . 

These three sentences, uttered in 
different tones, were diversely accentu- 
ated. The words were nothing; but 
the accents ! Ah!—the ac- 
cent made us friends of ten years’ 
standing. Marcas had concealed his 
work on hearing us coming. We 
comprehended it would have been in- 
delicate to speak to him of his means 
of existence, and we felt ashamed of 
having watched him. His press was 
open,; it contained but two shirts, a 
white cravat, and arazor. The razor 
made me shudder. A mirror, worth 
about a hundred sous, was hung up 
beside the window. The unsophisti- 
cated and singular gestures of this 
man possessed a kind of wild grandeur. 
The Doctor and I regarded each other, 
as if to know what reply we ought to 
make. Juste, perceiving me dumb- 
founded, said—* Monsieur cultivates 
literature 2?” 

“1 am effectually prohibited from 
it,” replied Marcas; “I am not rich 
enough.” 

“I thought,” said I, that poetry 
alone could, in the present times, lodge 
a man as badly as us.” 

My reflexion drew forth a smile, 
which imparted grace to his sallow 
countenance. 

‘* Ambition is not less severe towards 
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its unsuccessful votaries,” said he. ‘I 
would therefore recommend you, who 
are about to commence life, to keep in 
the beaten paths. Do not think of 
becoming eminent—you would be lost.” 

« You would not advise us to remain 
as we are ?” said the doctor, smiling. 

Marcas smiled slowly—a smile of 
deepest and most painful meaning, 
and then pressed us to sit down with 
him : we filled our pipes, and took our 
places around the stove. 

His family was of Vitry. His fa- 
ther and his mother .ived upon a 
property of fifteen hundred francs 
a-year. He had passed through his 
studies gratuitously in a seminary, and 
had refused to become a priest: he 
had felt within him the fire of an un- 
bounded ambition, and had travelled 
on foot to Paris at twenty years of 
age, with two hundred francs in his 
purse. He had taken out his degree 
whilst working in the office of a solici- 
tor, to whom he became first clerk. 
He was a doctor of laws, was master 
of ancient and modern jurisprudence, 
and could demonstrate to the most ce- 
lebrated counsellors. He knew the 


law of nations, and was acquainted 


with all the European treaties and in- 
ternational customs. He had studied 
men and things in the five capitals— 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, 
and Constantinople. No one knew 
better than he the precedents of the 
Chamber, having been five years re- 
porter of its proceedings to a daily 
paper. He spoke extemporaneously 
and eloquently, and could continue for 
a long time with that agreeable, pro- 
found voice, which had penetrated our 
souls. He proved by the recital of 
his life that he was a great orator, and 
a concise one, grave, yet nevertheless 
of a penetrating eloquence. He pos- 
sessed the warmth of Berryer, in his 
sympathetic emotions for the masses, 
and the ingenuity of M. Thiers; but 
he would have been less diffuse, less 
embarrassed in his conclusions; he 
counted upon passing rapidly to power 
without engaging himself with doc- 
trines, necessary at first to a man in 
opposition, but which afterwards con- 
strain the statesman. 

Marcas had learned all that a true 
statesman ought to know ; so that his 
astonishment was great, indeed, when 
he experienced the profound ignorance 
of those who had attained to the ma- 
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nagement of public affairs in France. 
Independent of vast industry, na- 
ture had accorded to him all that 
cannot be acquired—a quick pene- 
tration, self-possession, adroitness of 
mind, promptitude of judgment, de- 
cision, and that which constitutes the 
genius of men, fertility of resources. 

When he believed himself sufficiently 
qualified, Marcas found France a prey 
to the intestine divisions, arising from 
the triumph of the Orleans branch 
over the Bourbons. The ground of 
political struggles is evidently changed. 
Civil war can no longer endure for 
any length of time—it can no longer 
be waged in the provinces. In France 
there can no more be any but a brief 
struggle at the very seat of government, 
and which will put an end to the mural 
conflicts that master minds shall have 
precedently made. This state of things 
will maintain as long as France shall 
coritinue to have her singular govern- 
ments, which possess no analogy with 
that of any country; for there is no 
longer any more resemblance between 
the English government and ours, 
than between the two territories. 
The place of Marcas was, then, in the 
political press. Poor, and unable to 
procure his election, no time was to 
be lost in manifesting himself. He 
resolved upon the most costly sacrifice 
a man of superior mind can make—to 
become subordinate to some rich and 
ambitious deputy, and labour for him. 
A new. Bonaparte, he sought his 
Barras—Colbert hoped to find Maza- 
rin. He rendered incalculable ser- 
vices: hereally rendered them. There 
was no mistake on this point. He did 
not put himself forward ; he did not 
rail against ingratitude; he rendered 
them, in the hope,that this man would 
place him in a position to be elected a 
deputy. Marcas desired no more than 
the necessary loan to procure a house 
in Paris, in order to fulfil the demands 
of the law—Richard desired but his 
horse. 

In three years Marcas bolstered up 
one of the fifty pretended political ge- 
niuses, who are the rackets with which 
two silent hands toss the porte-feuilles 
backward and forward, exactly as a 
puppet showman knocks the heads of 
the Commissary and Punch together in 
his out-of-door theatre, always keeping 
the circulation of the hat in view. 
This man’s political existence depended 
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upon Marcas ; but he possessed exactly 
the portion of understanding necessary 
to enable him to appreciate the value 
of his prompter, to know that with 
Mareas's aid he should, ere long, 
win his way to the Peerage. He 
resolved, therefore, to throw insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way 
of the advancement of his guide, 
and concealed this determination un- 
der the forms of an entire devoted- 
ness. Like all narrow-minded men, 
he was wonderfully apt in the art of 
dissimulation ; and he carried the day 
in the field of ingratitude. He should 
kill Marcas, or be killed by him. 
These two men, so apparently united, 
hated each other from the moment one 
had been deceived by the other. The 
statesman was a member of the Minis- 
try. Marcas remained in the oppo- 
sition to guard his Minister from at- 
tacks ; for whom, by a bold stroke he 
obtained the eulogiums of the oppo- 
sition. In order to evade recom- 


pensing his lieutenant, the statesman 
alleged the impossibility of suddenly, 
and without skilful arrangement, pro- 
curing place for a man in opposition. 


Marcas had calculated upon a place, 


to obtain by marriage the so-much- 
desired qualification. He was thirty- 
two, and foresaw the dissolution of the 
Chamber. After having taken the 
Ministry in the act of deception, he 
overthrew it, or at least mainly con- 
tributed to its fall, and rolled it in the 
mire. 

Every defeated Ministry should, if 
it looks to a return to power, show 
itself formidable ; this man, whom the 
royal eloquence had intoxicated, who 
had calculated upon a long retention 
of power, acknowledged his injuries, 
and in avowing them, rendered a slight 
pecuniary service to Marcas, who had 
become involved in debt during the 
struggle. He supported the journal 
for which Marcas worked, and pro- 
cured the direction of it for him. 
Although despising him at bottom, 
Marcas, who received a pledge to a 
certain extent, consented to make, in 
appearance, common cause with the 
fallen ministry, without as yet un- 
masking all the batteries of his supe- 
rior strength. Marcas advanced fur- 
ther than the first time, he displayed a 
moiety of his capability ; the Ministry 
lasted one hundred and eighty days. 


It was swamped, Marcas placed in 
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communication with certain deputies, 
had.moulded them like dough, im- 
pressing them all with a high idea of 
his talents. His puppet resumed anew 
the part of a Minister, and the journal 
became ministerial The Minister 
united it to another, merely with the 
view of annihilating Marcas, who, in 
this fusion, was obliged to give place 
to a wealthy and insolent competitor, 
whose name was established, and who 
had already his foot in the stirrup. 
Marcas fell back into the profoundest 
misery; his arrogant protegé knew 
well the abyss into which he had 
plunged him. What way could he 
turn? The ministerial journals, pre- 
monished underhand, would have no 
further connexion with him. The op- 
position papers repelled the idea of 
admitting him behind their counters. 
Marcas could not make cause with the 
Republicans, nor with the Legitimists— 
two parties, whose success would con- 
sist in the reversal of existing 
order. ‘**The ambitious love the 
actual and the real,” observed Mar- 
cas to us, smiling. He subsisted 
on some articles upon commercial 
affairs, and wrote for one of the En- 
cyclopedias, which speculation, not 
science, had been tempted to set afloat, 
and also originated a journal, not des- 
tined to last more than a couple of 
years, but which sought the editorship 
of Marcas. 

The journal of Marcas had been 
dead six months, he had not been able 
to obtain place anywhere. He was 
set down as a dangerous man; calumny 
preyed upon him; he had just annihi- 
lated a vast financial and industrial 
operation, by some articles and a pam- 
phlet; he was known to be the organ 
of a banker, who, they said, had 
liberally paid him—and from whom, 
doubtless, he expected some favours 
in return for his devotion. Disgusted 
with men and things, wearied with a 
struggle of five years, Marcas, looked 
upon rather as a condottiere, than a 
great captain—borne down by the ne- 
cessity of earning bread, which pre- 
vented him from earning an estate— 
driven to despair by the mental para- 
lysis of pecuniary influences, a prey 
to the deepest misery—had retired to 
his garret, earning thirty sous a day, 
the sum strictly necessary for his 
wants. Reflection had extended, as it 
were, deserts around him. He read 
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the journals, to keep pace with events. 
Pozzo di Borgo was similarly circum- 
stanced for some time. Doubtless, 
Marcas meditated the plan of a serious 
attack—he had, perhaps, accustomed 
himself to dissimulation, and punished 
himself for his faults by a Pythagorean 
silence. He did not assign any reason 
to us for his conduct. 

It is impossible to convey the power- 
fully dramatic scenes lying beneath 
the algebraic synthesis of his life: the 
vain cabals formed at the shrine of 
that fortune, who fled as he followed ; 
the weary pursuits through the under- 
wood of Paris; the courses of the 
breathless importuner; the plans 
counteracted ; the important schemes 
rendered abortive by the control 
of a silly woman; the treaties with 
shopkeepers, who expected their ca- 
vital should yield them at once, 

irth, the peerage, and usurious in- 
terest ;- hopes touching the very shore, 
and dashed in pieces amidst the 
breakers ; the wonders accomplished 
in approximating conflicting interests, 
which again split, after having pro- 
gressed to a marvel for a week; the 
constantly-excited disgust at seeing a 
fool, ignorant as a clerk, adorned with 
the legion of honour, in preference to 
the man of talent; then, what Marcas 
called the subtleties of stupidity—a 
man is appealed to, he appears con- 
vinced, responds with a nod, all is 
about to be settled; the next day this 
piece of Indian-rubber, compressed 
for a moment, having, during the 
night, regained its consistency, and 
even expanded itself; all is again to 
be gone over ; you labour and labour 
until you find that it is not with a man 
you have to deal, but some species of 
gum, which dries up in the sunshine. 

These innumerable mishaps, these 
incalculable losses of human strength 
shed upon a barren soil, the difficulty 
of effecting good, the incredible faci- 
lity of working evil; two grand games 
played, twice won, twice lost; the 

atred of a statesman; who, if not 
able, was to be feared ; all these things, 
great and small, had not discouraged, 
only momentarily depressed Marcas. 
When money was plenty with him, his 
hand had not closed upon it, he had 
enjoyed the sublime pleasure of send- 
ing all to his family, to his sisters, to 
his brothers, to his old father. Like 
Napoleon fallen, he only needed thirty 
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sous a day, and any man of energy 
can always earn thirty sous a day in 
Paris. 

When Marcas had finished the re- 
cital of his life, which was mingled 
with reflections, and interrupted with 
maxims and observations indicative of 
the great politician, a few mutual 
questions and answers upon the course 
of things in France, and in Europe, 
were sufficient to demonstrate that 
Marcas was a true statesman; for 
men may be quickly and readily judged, 
from the moment they consent to ap- 
pear on the arena of trial. As I have 
told you, our frivolous life covered 
designs which Juste has carried into 
execution on his part, and which I am 
about to follow up. 

After dressing we all three walked 
out, and waiting dinner time, prome- 
naded, notwithstanding the cold, in 
the garden of the Luxembourg. Du- 
ring this walk, our conversation, still 
serious, embraced our unhappy poli- 
tical prospects. Each contributed his 
sentence, his observation, or his word, 
his pleasantry, or his maxim. It was 
no longer exclusively a question of life 
in the colossal proportions recently 
pictured to us by Marcas, the cham- 
pion of political struggles. Nor yet, 
the horrible monologue of the wrecked 
mariner, in the garret of the Hotel 
Corneille—but a dialogue, in which 
two educated young persons, having 
well judged the world they lived in, 
sought, under the guidance of a man 
of talent, to have their own future 
path enlightened. 

«* Why,” inquired Juste of him, 
“have you not patiently waited an 
opportunity, and followed the example 
of the only man who has known how 
to come out since the revolution of 
July, always floating on the top of the 
billows 2” 

“Have I not told you, that we 
know not all the roots of chance? 
Carrel was in a position identical with 
that of this orator. This benighted 
young man, this bitter spirit, bore a 
whole government on his head; he, 
of whom you have spoken, has but 
the conception of mounting on the 
crupper, behind each event; of the 
two, Carrel was the strong mind; 
well, the one became Minister, Carrel 
remained a journalist—the incompe- 
tent, but cunning man endures. Carrel 
dies. Let me remind you, that this 
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man has taken fifteen years to make 
his way, and has only made some way ; 
he may yet be caught and crushed 
between two wagons on the road. 
He has no shelter—he has not, like 
Metternich, the palace favour ; 
nor, like Villele, the protecting roof 
of a compact majority. I do not 
think that, in ten years, the existing 
form will subsist. Yet, whilst con- 
templating so sad a happiness, it would 
be no opportunity for me—for, in 
order not to be swept away in the 
movement I foresee, I must have ante- 
cedently mastered a superior position.” 

«* What movement ?” asked Juste. 

August, 1830,” replied Marcas, in 
a solemn tone, extending his hand to- 
wards Paris. Youth compressed, 
will burst like the boiler of a steam 
engine. Youth has no vent in 
France, it accumulates an avalanche 
of despised dimensions—of legitimate 
and restless ambitions; it contracts 
few marriages, families know not what 
to do with their children. What may 
be the real storm that shall move these 
masses I know not; but they will inevi- 
tably precipitate themselves upon the 
existing order of things, and overwhelm 
it. There are laws of change which 
govern generations, forgotten by the 
Roman empire when the Barbarians 
landed. In the present epoch the 
Barbarians are Intelligences. The 
laws of the mill-wear operate at this 
moment slowly and silently in the 
midst of us. The government is 
the great culprit, it forgets the 
two powers to which it owes every 
thing; it has permitted its hands 
to be tied up by the absurdities of the 
contracts; it is ready bound like a 
victim. Louis XIV., Napoleon, 
England, were and are covetous of 
intelligent youth. In France, youth is 
condemned by the new code; by the 
evil conditions of the election prin- 
ciple ; by the vices of the ministerial 
constitution. In examining the con- 
struction of the elective chamber, you 
see there no deputy of thirty; the 
youth of Richelieu and that of Maza- 
rin, the youth of Turenne and that of 
Colbert, the youth of Pitt and that of 
Saint Just, that of Napoleon and that 
of Prince Metternich, would find no 
place there; Burke, Sheridan, or Fox 
could not have taken a seat in it. 
Political majority should have been 
fixedat twenty-one years, and eligibility 
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levelled to all conditions, the depart- 
ments should not have elected any but 
bona fide deputies, not persons with- 
out any political talent, incapable of 
speaking without maiming grammar, 
and amongst whom, during ten years, 
there has scarcely appeared a single 
statesman. The tendencies to a fu- 
ture event may be divined; but the 
event itself cannot be foreseen. At 
this moment the whole body of youth 
is drivento become republican, because 
it desires to see in republicanism its 
emancipation. It recalls young repre- 
sentatives of the people, and young 
generals! The imprudence of the 
government can only be compared to 
its avarice.’ 

That day will be echoed to through- 
out our existence. Marcas strength- 
ened us in our resolutions to quit 
France, where young minds of a su- 
perior cast, full of activity, find them- 
selves crushed under the weight of 
upstart mediocrity, ever envious and 
insatiable. We dined together in the 
Rue dela Harpe. For him we thence- 
forth entertained the most deferential 
affection, whilst he exercised the most 
zealous guardianship over the sphere 
of our ideas. This man knew every 
thing ; he had sounded every depth; 
he studied for us the political globe, 
and sought the country where the 
chances were at once the most. nume- 
rous, and the most favourable to the 
success of our plans. He indicated 
to us the points towards which our 
studies ought to lead; he urged us to 
promptitude, in explaining to us the 
value of time, in enabling us to com- 
prehend that emigration must necessa- 
rily take place, and that its effect 
would be to tear from France, the 
cream of its energy, of its young spi- 
rits, that these necessarily skilful in- 
telligences would select the best places, 
and the matter was to get there the 
first. We thenceforth often sat up 
by lamp-light ; this generous master 
writing for us several papers, two for 
Juste, and three for me, which con- 
tain excellent instructions, from the 
recollections that experience alone can 
furnish, from these signal posts that 
genius alone knows to plant. There 
are in those pages perfumed with to- 
bacco, full of characters of an almost 
hieroglyphic cacography, finger posts 
to fortune, predictions certain of suc- 
cess. They contained conjectures re- 
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specting certain points of America and 
of Asia, which, since and before Juste 
and I were able to set out, have been 
realized. 

Marcas had, as well as ourselves, 
arrived at utter misery; he earned, 
certainly, his daily subsistence, but he 
had neither linen, nor clothes, nor 
shoes. He did not make himself bet- 
ter than he really was ; he had dreamed 
of luxury in dreaming of the exercise 
of power. Thus he did not regard 
himself as the true Marcas. He 
abandoned his exterior to the caprice 
of routine existence. He lived by 
the breathings of his ambition; he 
dréamed of vengeance, and reproached 
himself for yielding to so shallow a 
sentiment. The true statesman ought, 
above all things, to be indifferent to 
common passions ; he ought, like the 
philosopher, to be influenced alone by 
the objects of his science. It was 
during these days of misery that 
Marcas appeared to us great, and even 
terrible; there was something fearful 
in his look, which contemplated a 
world beyond that, which strikes the 
eyes of ordinary men. He was for 
us a subject of study and wonder, for 
youth (which of us has not felt it ?) 
experiences a lively want of subject 
for admiration ; it delights in attach- 
ing itself; it is naturally led to refer 
to men it believes to be superior—on 
the same principle it devotes itself to 
great things. Our astonishment was 
above all excited at his indifference in 
matters of sentiment : woman had never 
ruffled his life. When we spoke of 
this eternal subject of conversation 
among Frenchmen, he simply replied 
to us: “ The garments are too ex- 
pensive!” He perceived the look that 
Juste and I interchanged, and resumed, 
* yes, too dear.” The woman that one 
buys, and she is the least expensive, 
takes all our money; she who gives 
herself to us, takes all our time! 
Woman extinguishes all energy, all 
ambition. Napoleon reduced her to 
the position she ought to hold. 

We discovered that, like Pitt, who 
took England to wife, Marcas bore 
France in his heart. He idolized her. 
He possessed no thought which was 
not devoted to his country. His trans- 
port at beholding in his hands the re- 
medy for the evil (of which the extent 
bore him down) without the power of 
applying it, gnawed him incessantly ; 
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but this rage was still further increased 
by the ivferior position of France, 
with respect to Russia and England. 
France in the third rank! This ery 
was the constant burden of his con- 
versation. The intestine divisions of 
his country had penetrated his heart. 
He designated the struggles of the 
Court with the Chamber, and which in- 
volved so many changes and incessant 
agitations, destructive of the prospe- 
rity of the country, as the sordidness 
of a porter. 

«* We shall have peace,” said he, in 
deducing the future. 

One evening Juste and I were en- 
gaged, and immersed in the deepest 
silence. Marcas had risen to work at 
his copies, for he had refused our as- 
sistance, notwithstanding our most 
urgent entreaties. We had offered 
to take each a share in his task, in 
order that he might have but a third 
of his uninteresting labour; but he 
became angry, and we desisted. We 
heard the tread of thin boots on our 
corridor, and raised our heads to listen. 
Some one tapped at the door of Mar- 
cas, who always left the key in the 
lock. Then we heard the words, 
“come in.—Ah! you here, sir!” 

«1 myself,” replied the ex-minister, 
the Diocletian of the unknown martyr. 

Our neighbour and he spoke to- 
gether for some time, when Marcas, 
whose voice had as yet been hardly 
heard—the case usually in a con- 
ference where the proposer begins by 
displaying the facts, suddenly ex- 
claimed to a proposition which was 
unknown to us— 

« You would make a jest of me if I 
confided in you. The Jesuits have dis- 
appeared, but Jesuitry iseternal. You 
neither possess good faith in your ma- 
chiavelism, nor in your generosity. 
You know how to reckon upon us, but 
one knows not upon what to reckon 
with you. Your court is com- 
posed of screech-owls frighted at the 
light, old men who tremble before 
youth, or who do not disturb them- 
selves about the matter. The govern- 
ment models itself after the court. 
You have been seeking the remains of 
the empire, as the Restoration enrolled 
the voltigeurs of Louis XIV. Up to 
this moment the retrogressions of fear 
and cowardice have been taken for 
skill; but dangers will come, and 
youth will rise, as in 1790. It has 
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effected important things since that 
period. You now change ministers as 
a sick man changes his place in bed. 
These vibrations display the weakness 
of your government. You employ a 
species of political chicanery, which 
will be turned against yourselves, for 
France will be wearied with these 
scene changings. She will not tell you 
she is worn out. No one ever knows 
how they die. The why is the task 
of the historian; but perish you cer- 
tainly will, for not having sought from 
the youth of France its might and its 
energy; its devotedness and its fer- 
vency; for having regarded with 
enmity competent men, for not having 
selected them with affection in this 
generation of ability, for having in 
every thing preferred mediocrity. You 
come to ask me for my support, but 
you belong to that decrepid mass which 
self renders appalling, which quakes, 
which shrivels up, and which will abase 
France, because she abases herself. 
My uncompromising disposition, my 
opinions, would operate like poison 
upon you. You have deceived me 
twice—twice I have overthrown you. 
You know it. We unite for the third 
time!—that should involve a grave 
issue. I would sacrifice myself if I 
again fell into your snare, for I would 
despair of myself—the party to blame 
would be, not you, but me. 

We then heard the humblest accents, 
the warmest entreaties not to deprive 
the country of superior talent. 

“You talk of the country! pooh! 
pooh!” uttered Marcas significantly, 
in derision of his would-be-patron. 

The statesman became more expli- 
cit. He acknowledged the superiority 
of his fovmer adviser, and undertook 
to place him in a position to remain in 
the administration—to become a de- 
puty. He then proposed to him high 
office, telling him that henceforth he 
(the Minister) would become subordi- 
nate to him, of whom he could no 
longer be but the lieutenant. He was 
in the new ministerial confederation, 
and desired not to return to power, 
unless Marcas might have a place suita- 
ble to his merit. He had announced 
this condition. Marcas had been in- 
cluded as a matter of necessity. 

Marcas refused. 

The statesman promised, on the part 
of his colleagues, a considerable sum 
to enable Marcas to pay his qualifica. 
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tion acquittance—offered him the chief 
place in his Cabinet, with the formal 
prowise of a retirement into the ma- 
gistracy of Paris, in the event of 
failure. 

Mareas refused. 

‘¢ T have never before been in a con- 
dition to keep my engagements; here 
is an occasion on which I can perform 
my promises faithfully, and you balk 
it.” 

Marcas made no reply to this last 
sentence. The tread of the boots 
were heard in the corridor, and the 
sounds proceeded in the direction of 
the staircase. 

** Marcas! Marcas!” we both cried 
at once, rushing into his chamber; 
‘why refuse? He was sincere. His 
terms are honourable. Besides, you 
will see the Ministers.” 

In the twinkling of an eye we gave 
Marcas a hundred reasons. The tone 
of the future minister was honest. 
Without seeing him, we had concluded 
he was not dealing falsely. 

“JT am without a suit of clothes,” 
replied Marcas. 

**Reckon upon us,” said Juste to 
him, fixing his eyes upon me. 

Marcas had the resolution to con- 
fide in us, lightning flashed from his 
eyes, he passed his hand through his 
hair, and displayed his features by one 
of those gestures which reveal a belief 
in happiness. And when he had, so to 
speak, unveiled his face, we perceived 
a man who had been hitherto altoge- 
ther unknown to us. Marcas, sublime 
Marcas, in power. The spirit in its 
element—the bird restored to its air— 
the horse coursing on his native plains. 
It was but a passing gleam. His fea- 
tures resumed their sombre expression. 
It was like a vision of his destiny. 
Halting doubts followed closely bright 
winged hope. We left him. 

Said I to the Doctor, “ we have pro- 
mised, but how to perform ?” 

‘‘ Let us think over it sleeping,” re- 
plied Juste, “and to-morrow morning 
we will interchange thoughts.” 

Next morning we went to take a 
turn in the Luxembourg. 

We had time to think over the mat- 
ter of the preceding night, and were 
both equally surprised at the little ad- 
dress displayed by Marcas in the petty 
cares of life; he whom nothing per- 
plexed in the solution of the deepest 
problems of rational or physical policy. 
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But exalted minds are apt to stumble 
over a grain of sand—to balk at the 
grandest undertakings for want of a 
thousand francs. 
Napoleon, who, for want of his boots, 
missed being at the Indies. 

“ What have you hit upon?” said 
Juste to me. 

«‘ Why, the means of obtaining cre- 
dit for a complete outfit.” 

« With whom 2?” 

*« With Humann.” 

* How?” 

«*Humann, my dear, never goes to 
his customers ; his customers all go to 
him; so that he is ignorant whether 
Iam rich or not; he knows simply that I 
am fashionably dresse od, and wear grace- 
fully the clothes that he makes for me. 
I shall tell him that an uncle has come 
up to me from the country, whose in- 
difference in matters of dress, injures 
me considerably in the best societies 
where I visit with the view of mar- 
riage. He will not be Humann if he 
sends in his bill sooner than three 
months.” 

The Doctor found this conception 
excellent in a vaudeville, but abomina- 
ble in real life, and doubted its success. 
But I assure you, Humann attired 
Marcas, and like an artist, as he re: ally 
is; he attired him, as a politician ought 
to be attired. 

Juste presented to Marcas two hun- 
dred francs in gold, the proceeds of 
two watches bought on credit, and de- 
posited at the Mont-de-Pieté. As for 
me, I had said nothing of six shirts, of 
all that was necessary in the way of 
linen, and which cost me nothing but 
the pleasure of asking them from the 
forewoman of a linen draper, with 
whom I had musardé during the car- 
nival. Marcas accepted all without 
many thanks. He was only anxious as 
to the means by which we had ac- 
quired these riches ; and we made him 
laugh for the last time. We con- 
templated our Marcas, as privateers, 
who, having exhausted all their re- 
sources and all their credit in the 
equipment of a craft, contemplate her 
swelling sails, and send their hearts 
after her through the waters. 


Well, but what happened him ?” 
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I shall tell you in two words ; for it 
is not aromance, buta truestory. We 
no longer saw Marcas. The Ministry 
remained in office three months ; it fell 
after the session. Marcas rejoined us 
without a sous, worn out with labour. 
He had sounded the crater of power, 
and returned from it with the germs 
of anervous fever. The disease made 
rapid strides. Wenursedhim. Juste 
from the very first brought the principal 
physician of the hospital, which he had 
entered asa resident student. I, then, 
the sole remaining occupant of the 
Chamber, was the most attentive of 
nurse-tenders ; but care and skill were 
both in vain. In the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1838, Marcas felt himself that 
he had but a few days to live. The 
statesman, of whom he had been the 
soul, never came to see him—never 
even sent to inquire after him. Mar- 
cas expressed to us the profoundest 
contempt for the government. He 
appeared to us to doubt the destiny of 
France ; and this doubt had originated 
his indisposition. He conceived he 
had discovered treason in the 7 
heart of power; nota palpable, tan- 
gible treason, resulting from deeds, but 
a treason produced by a sy stem—by a 
subjugation of ni tional ‘interests “to 
selfishness. The belief in the pros- 
tration of his country was of itself 
sufficient to increase his malady. I 
was witness to propositions made to 
him by one of the heads of the oppo- 
site system, which he had contended 
against. His hatred of those he had 
endeavoured to serve was so violent 
that he would, perhaps, have gladly 
consented to join the coalition forming 
amongst the ambitious, with whom 
there existed, at least, one common 
thought—that of shaking off the yoke 
of the Court. But Marcas answered 
the negotiator with the word of the 
Hotel de Ville: * It is too late!’ 

He did not leave wherewith to bury 
him. Juste and I had great difficulty 
in sparing his remains the disgrace of 
pauper interment; and we alone fol- 


lowed the hearse bearing the body of 
Z. Marcas, which was cast into the 
common grave in the cemetery of Mount 
Parnassus, 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


THe appearance of a true poet among 
the people of a remote rural district, 
is for them a notable, and by no means 
an unimportant event. Genius invests 
every thing rude and homely—such as 
all things in such a district usually are 
—with a new interest and significance. 
The young men becoming conscious 
of the possession of something not 
dreamt of before, as well as of the 
power of communicating these new 
feelings, begin to open their hearts 
to one another in generous sentiments 
of friendship, of manliness, of sympa- 
thising detestation of untruth, cow- 
ardice, oppression, meanness, and 
treachery. The beauty of the young 
girls is appreciated with a purer ad. 
miration; graces of mind and person 
never thought of in the coarse routine of 
ordinary country life, spring, asit were, 
into existence in emerging, for the first 
time, into perception and appreciation ; 
for the true poet inspires a new sense 
of physical as well as of moral beauty, 
wherever his influence comes into 
operation in such a state of society. 
The very face of nature, trampled 
over by the heavy feet of clowns in- 
sensible to her commonest charms, may 
be said, in the same way, to acquire 
anew expression and a brighter bloom. 
The river which has run for ages past 
the dwellings of those who have been 
used toregard it merely as a means of 
driving the mill, of breeding fish, or 
of filling their washing tubs, sparkles 
and rolls along with a new life, and 
meaning, not only under the eye of 
the poet himself, ‘but of every one in 
whom he has excited the new know- 
ledge of what is beautiful, and to 
whom he has given the means of mak- 
ing the perception of that beauty com- 
municable. The mountains lift their 
heads with an additional loftiness, and 
clothe their slopes with a fresher ver- 
dure in such a man’s eyes. Inthe fields 
and groves, the sunshine and dew weave 
wreaths of radiance for him, as fresh 
as if creation had but that morning 
begun; for he has never perceived 
them before, and he now only perceives 


them through the newly-developed 
faculty, opened within him by the poet. 
The stars at night look down on such 
a man with a startling accession of 
meaning. It is a revelation, a revi- 
val, like that produced in the youthful 
heart by the first emotions of love. 
Grave men, and men engaged in the 
practical, and sometimes sordid pur- 
suits of country life, despise the in- 
fluence at first; but by degrees they 
are forced to feel, and grow not 
ashamed to acknowledge it. The 
burly farmer, the heavy-footed plough- 
man, the sinewy smith, the pale 
weaver, even the “ windy tailor,” listen 
and imbibe, and treasure up the mar- 
vellous rhymes, which have so simply 
and suddenly revealed thoughts in their 
breasts that they never dreamt of find- 
ing there, much less of being able to 
express to the minds, and to call up in 
the breasts, of others. 

All things which are good for the 
uses of life, whether in food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, locomotion, instruc- 
tion, or legitimate pleasure, are 
wealth. Objects in which the mind 
can take a blameless delight, beautiful 
forms, flowers, trees, the sky, the stars 
of heaven, the waves of the ocean, the 
blue-sided hills at eve, the song of 
birds, the tones of music—these are 
all wealth to him whose blameless 
pleasures of eye and ear they promote. 
Let the earth become a level plain—- 
let the sky be perpetually serene, and 
the ocean without a ripple, though 
eatable and wearable wealth should 
spring spontaneously from the glebe, 
and all the necessaries of life be at hand 
without labour and without decay, yet 
the amount of true wealth would be 
diminished past computation; for the 
minds of men would have lost the in- 
finite enjoyment of the face of nature. 
But still more, remove from life its 
finer charities, its tenderer sentiments, 
its nobler aspirations, such as the poet 
alone can excite, alone can foster, and 
make communicable, and the moral eco- 
nomist will be forced to admit that be- 
tween the lost items of his account 
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and the poor worldly residue of what 
is needful to sustain and perpetuate 
mere life, his science knowing no term 
that will be a common measure, has no 
means of estimating or of expressing 
the incalculable loss. 

Thus it is that the poet is, to use 
the phrase of the economic school, a 
true and meritorious producer, a right 
operative, and one of the real working 
class. The man who makes two 
blades of wheat to grow where one 
blade grew before, says the economist, 
is a benefactor to his kind. So say 
we, the man who makes two true, 
tender, pious, or lovely thoughts to 
grow up in a mind, or blossom ina 
heart where there was but one before, 
is a benefactor to his kind; a pro- 
ducer also, and a maker of wealth 
more essential to the happiness of 
mankind, than any other production 
of land or sea, after the needful daily 
bread, clothing, and shelter, without 
which life itself could not exist, to be 
the nidus for virtue. 

When, therefore, the young plough- 
man of Mossgiel began to sing songs 
which took his brother farmers, and the 
sons and daughters of his brother far- 
mers, by the heart, and shook up, as it 
were, in all their souls, that host of 
new notions of nature, of humanity, 
and of social relations, of which the 
song of every true poet is as fruitful 
in unsophisticated bosoms, as the 
plough is of a teeming crop in vir- 
gin soil; it was as if a new sense had 
been revealed to the whole people of 
Kyle, and the coarse and tender, the 
generous and the sordid, almost si- 
multaneously and unanimously accepted 
these gifts of his genius as “en 
boons, and things of practical value, 
singing them, repeating them, and out 
of them learning to convey sentiments 
to one another, till that time inexpres- 
sible and unknown. 

In this, as well as in almost all the 
other circumstances surrounding Burns, 
prior to his visit to Edinburgh, he was 
eminently fortunate; for his genius 
was peculiarly suited to his place in so- 
ciety, to his epoch in time, to the 
tastes and habits of thought of his 
countrymen, and even to the local cha- 
racteristics of his neighbourhood. 
Every thing about him favoured the 
developinent of his natural tastes. He 
had, above all things, but love itself, 
a love for the soft, the tender, and the 
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cheerful, in external nature. Tis 
landscapes must rustle with foliage, 
among which the cushats can be heard 
cooing; his brown ploughed lands 
must sparkle with sunshine and dew, 
and the hares be seen * hirpling down 
the furs,” or scudding on the head-rig 
‘in amorous whids.” <A bare green 
glen, with the Bruar water roaring 
down between the steep braes, makes 
him tong for the “ budding timmer,” 
for the c chequering sunbeams let in 
among the boles of the birch trees, 
and the sylvan shades sacred to the 
confessions of youthful lovers. The 
sounding sea, the whirling snow-drift, 
the brown tumbling burn, “ great in 
spate,” the frowning mountain in its 
robe of clouds, these raised in his 
breast a momentary sense of stern de- 
light. But he loved not such scenes 
long, and while the waves were still 
thundering on the shore, or the flood 
rushing from the mountain, he would 
turn with renewed zest to the shel- 
tered valley, to the hawthorns, the 
“lown” lea-rigs, the banks of prim- 
roses, the sparkling river with its 
és wimpling pools,” to the hares, the 
wood-pigeons, the cattle, the very 
field-mice, and little daisies—and on 
these he would expend his soul, ad- 
ding warmth, beauty, and significance 
to them all, and imparting humane sen- 
timents, and philosophic humour, even 
to the meanest things among them. 
His epoch, too, was favourable to 
Burns. He lived at a time when the 
mass of the lowland Scottish people 
had got over the sordidness of feudal 
slavery and ignorance, but before they 
had acquired | the fastidiousness and de- 
licacy of taste that great mental culti- 
vation has since caused, even among 
them, to so morbid an extent. They 
were qualified to understand and = 
mire just such strains as he had been 
commissioned to sing. Had he been 
a Blind Harry or a Dunbar he would 
have fallen behind, had he been a 
Southey or a Coleridge he would have 
overpassed the taste of his cotempora- 
ries. Asit was, he appeared a poet of 
the simple, strong emotions of every- 
day life, among a plain, homespun 
people, capable of appreciating every 
thing he could say ; willing to follow 
him as far as he could go; aware of 
the existence of many faculties in their 
own minds hitherto unattended to, and 
grateful to the prophetic voice which 
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at once told of the existence of those 
new feelings, and made them commu- 
nicable. If he had had to address an 
audience intoxicated with the philters 
of Byron, or narcotized with the ma- 
dragora of Coleridge or Wordsworth, 
his plain, but wholesome home-brewed 
would have stood untasted, or might 
have made an acceptable libation to 
Oblivion. As it was, Maybole Wil- 
lie, Davy Sillar, John Lapraik, and 
the rest of his friends and admirers, 
were justin that intellectual condition 
in which the “gude Scotch drink” 
that Burns’s muse could best brew, was 
the most acceptable of all the intellec- 
tual draughts which Genius could have 
offered them. 

Besides, from whatever source the 
Lowland Scottish people acquired their 
predilection for poetry and literature, 
they even then possessed those tastes 
which have since become in a manner 
hereditary among them. Indeed, we 
might say that such tastes had already 
become hereditary among the people of 
that part of Scotland; for even to 
this day they remain among the de- 
scendants of that branch of the same 
family, which had long previously co- 
lonized the north of Ireland. Per- 
haps there is not within the British 
dominions a population whose tastes 
and manners more resemble those of 
the Ayrshire peasantry, in Burns’s 
time, than the present representatives 
of the old Scottish colonists of An- 
trim. In every house you will find, 
beside the Bible, on the well-smoked 
“ window-sole,”’a little library of poems 
and ballads, and in almost every 
*‘chimney-corner” an “ auld gude- 
wife,” full of traditionary romance. 
These people are genuine patrons of 
literature, and we could point to a 
district, comprising little more than a 
single barony, which, within the last 
twenty years, has enabled nearly a 
dozen rustic poets to get their poems 
printed, and that not at all by the conde- 
scension of the gentry, but by the al- 
most unaided liberality of the humbler 
classes themselves. We have seen a 
little volume of poems, by John Ful- 
larton, of Ballyclare, printed about ten 
years ago, by subscription. The sub- 
scribers’ names are over one hundred, 
of which not more than six are those 
of the gentry; the rest are small far- 
mers, weavers, and mechanics. And 
those poems, ushered into the world 
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under such auspices, you will probably 
suppose are of rustic texture and 
small merit. Quite the contrary: the 
poems are cast mostly in the Spense- 
rian stanza, and belong to a high school 
of poetry, full of grand thoughts and 
images, and only wanting arrangement 
and polish, to lay claim to a place 
near some efforts of Byron. We can 
assure the reader that John Fullarton 
is no ordinary man. From a MS. 
poem of his now before us, and which 
we hope will shortly see the light un- 
der somewhat more influential aus- 
pices than those which presided over 
the birth of the “ Feudal Scenes,” we 
extract an apostrophe to the memory 
of Burns, which appears peculiarly ap- 
propriate here, both as expressing in 
very vigorous and harmonious lan- 
guage, the dominant feelings excited 
in every generous breast, at the recol- 
lection of Burns’ fate, and showing 
how powerful a strain of poetic ten- 
dencies runs through that race and fa- 
mily of men, among whom it was 
Burns’ good fortune to be cast in his 
early life, and whose common kindred, 
on this side of the channel, still foster 
so honorably every development of the 
same genius. Mr. Fullarton’s poem 
is a sort of Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age round the British isles. _Contem- 
plating, in the second canto, an assem- 
blage of Scottish peasants, he ex- 
claims :— 


‘“* Let not the wise, the wealthy, or the 
proud, 
In scorn o’erlook the happy peasant 
band ; 
From yonder ranks high rose above 
the crowd 
The mightiest bard that graced the 
Scottish land. 
Exult, proud peasantry ! 
ther’s hand 
Could guide the plough, or sweep his 
country’s lyre, 
And all the passions of the soul com- 
mand, 
Whose heart o’ercharged with more 
than nature’s fire, 
Beat but to feel, to love, to blaze, and 
to admire. 


Your bro- 


** How dazzling seem the distant scenes 

of life 

To youthful bard; how bright the 
fields of fame! 

No thought of future pangs, no dream 
of strife, 

No clouds to damp the soul-enlight- 
ening flame. 
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Alas! the thousand ills that want a 
name, 
As, drop by drop, his cup of sorrow 
fills ; 


The restless couch, the blackening 
breath of shame, 
The poison malice flings, which more 
than kills, 
Scorch deep his heart’s best blood within 
its secret rills. 


“Loved bard! ere burst that mighty 
heart in twain, 
Amidst the storms which 
doomed to bear, 
With soul erect, twas thine to walk 
the plain, 
And breathe thy wild notes on the 
mountain air : 
To snatch the flowers that bloomed so 
fragrant there, 
And fling the chaplet on thy country’s 
brow; 
To soothe the throbbings of the soul’s 
despair, 
To pour in beauty’s ear the ardent 
vow, 
While beauty spurned not back, the 
nursling of the plough. 


man is 


* Bold child of genius! whilst the wreath 
of fame, 
Fresh gathered, yet hung trembling 
oer thy head, 
While yet she poured abroad thy 
deathless name, 
And glory seemed to wait thy forward 
tread. 
Alas! the fire that lit thy spirit fled ; 
The voice of fame rolled on—but 
where art thou ? 
Bent down, neglected in thy humble 
shed— 
The clouds of anguish deepening on 
thy brow, 
Whose death-pangs rent a soul oppres- 
sion could not bow. 


** Fast o'er thy fate thy country’s tears 

may fall, 

Whose very name seems less when 
wanting thine 

Who points in sorrow to thy funeral 
pall— 

Thy monumental stone—thy empty 
shrine— 
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Whose proudest trophy is thy living 
line— 

Thy verse, which wafts her fame to 
every shore, 

Binds every laurel that her children 
twine, 

Fills every Scottish heart with kind- 
liest lore, 

And clothes with light the forms which 

all mankind adore.” 


From a protegée of the farmers 
of Antrim, this tribute, to the memory 
of the ploughman of Mossgiel, is as 
touchingly appropriate as the stanzas 
themselves are full of energy and 
feeling. We hope ere long to be in 
a position to pronounce on Mr, Ful- 
larton’s whole poem. In the mean time 
we congratulate him on having been 
cast, like Burns, among a people, he- 
reditary lovers of song, and fosterers of 
genius. Whence this taste, this pre- 
dilection for poetry and literature, 
came to the lowland Scottish people, 
we do not here inqure. Burns, by the 
father’s side, was from near the foot of 
the Grampians, of a name and locality 
both Celtic ;* by his mother he wasa 
Brown, but whether the progenitor who 
first took that sirname, came South of 
the Tweed, it is now impossible to say. 
All that can be affirmed with certainty 
on the subject is, that the bulk of the 
Scottish people, both highland and 
lowland, are of pure Scotic descent, 
and that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred Scotchwomen may truly sing with 
Peggy Bawn— 

* Oh Ireland is a fine countrie, 

And the folk to us are kin.” 
But how or why it is that, substantially 
the same race in the Scottish plains 
should have tastes and habits of 
thought, so different from their cousin 
clans of the Highlands’ and Islands, 
and from the bulk of the same race 
and stock of people in this, the parent 
seat, from which both were principally 
peopled, is a question which we can- 
not pretend to discuss within the limits 
open to such an inquiry in a paper of 
this kind. We would merely remark 
that, making the largest allowance for 


* Burns, and Burney, and Birnie, are the English equivalents of the Irish Mac 


Conborne and O'Conborne. 
West of Ireland. 
Fiachra. 


There are numerous families of these names in the 
Burns is the formusually adopted. 


Trans, Irish Arch, Soc. pp. 5, 6—217). 
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the infusion of Saxon blood that histo- 
rical considerations can admit, there is 
no sufficient ground for assuming 
these characteristics to have originated 


in differences of race. Perhaps the 
main distinction will be found in the 
use of a language of civilization, and 
in the presence of civilizing institutions 
to which the people were attached. 
The accident of using a barbarous, 
or a polished language undoubtedly 
makes the greatest difference. We 
can hardly imagine Ausonius com- 
posing his beautiful odes in the verna- 
cular of Gaul, or Jerome his polished 
homilies in the unformed accents of 
the Treviri. Yet for a long time we 
have had the language and institutions 
under which, these tastes grew up in 
Scotland, among us here; and the ques- 
tion may reasonably be urged—why 
have they not here been attended with 
the like results? We believe that 
question has at length begun to receive 
its best answer in the growing de- 
velopment of genius which is going 
onaround us. Perhaps ere another 
generation the query may be trans- 
ferred to the other side. In the mean 
time let us return to him who, in so 
bountiful a measure, possessed this 
divine gift of genius from whenceso- 
ever derived; and before proceeding 
to consider those pieces of philoso- 
phic humgur and tenderness which we 
consider his chefs d'euvre, let us notice 
one other great and _ inestimable 
advantage which he possessed. For, 
what was of still greater service to 
Burns than almost any of the fortu- 
nate circumstances to which we have 
alluded—what Scotland herself has 
been indebted to, not in the encou- 
ragement of Burns alone, but in ten 
thousand modes of peaceful pros- 
perity, and of respect at home and 
abroad, was this, that the middle and 
upper classes of that country were 
then, as they still are, proudly national, 
interested in every thing that con- 
cerns the interests or reputation of 
their native land; familiar with its 
local peculiarities of manners and dia- 
lect, and piquing themselves on the per- 
fect sympathy that subsisted between 
them and the peasantry. If a young Irish 
farmer of the present day displayed 
ability, or wrote humorous, pathetic, 
or philosophic verses, he might per- 
haps look for the worthless lauda- 
tion of a local newspaper, pro- 
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vided there was a local newspaper 
of his party within reach; but that he 
should expect to be taken by the hand 
and caressed by the gentry of his 
neighbourhood, that he should hope, 
even, if he expressed himself with the 
independence becoming a man of ge- 
nius, to avoid suspicion and repulse 
from his neighbours of condition, 
would be athing unheard of—a mere 
suggestion of romance. We blame the 
Scottish people for their social ne- 
glect of Burns, unjustly. Their na- 
tional neglect of him was altogether 
unjustifiable but, socially, they were 
not neglectful of him, till his own indis- 
cretions made it impossible for them 
tohave him among them. This is 
the plain truth, which Scottish fond- 
ness for his memory has prevented the 
Scotch themselves from declaring long 
ago; for they would rather bear the 
infamy of a neglect, which, if it had 
not been justified as it was, would 
be truly infamous, than tell the humi- 
liating truth, that Burns’s loose way 
of living, excluded him from per- 
manently enjoying the society of 
his best friends and admirers.— 
There are men with whom no man’s 
family is safe ; unhappily the greatest 
gifts of genius are too often associated 
with this erotic temperament; and 
while readers at a distance, whose 
conduct is regulated by a becoming 
observance of the moral law, can sym- 
pathise harmlessly and in safety with 
the aspirations of such a spirit, making 
every thing take the hue of chaste pas- 
sion by reference to their own senti- 
ments, the immediate companions and 
associates of such a man too often find 
that his sweetest songs have originated 
in feelings which cannot be encouraged 
without a dissolution of all the ties 
of society. While Burns confined 
himself to rustic liaisons, who could 
be kinder—who more generously con- 
siderate—who could have bent more 
gracefully from the conventional, but 
still the distinguished elevation given by 
rank, wealth, and refinement—than the 
gentry and nobility of his native 
country? Isit in England or in Ire- 
land that ladies of condition would be 
found writing to an humble young man 
like Burns, begging the favor of his 
personal visits, and evincing their 
sympathy by familiar epistles in verse, 
in the provincial dialect? Such a 
writer at the present day might as 
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well expect to draw the moon from 
her sphere, as to excite these atten- 
tions. Wasit not then a peculiar 
piece of good fortune for Burns, that 
he possessed not only the friendship and 
applause of men like himself, hon no- 
rists and rustic poets—the Lapraiks, 
the Sillars, the Simpsons—but the 
countenance and sympathy of such dis- 
tinguished and excellent persons as 
Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, Mrs. Scott of 
Wauchop, Colonel Fullarton, Profes- 
sor Stewart, and others, while his 
name had, as yet, been hardly heard 
among the soirees of Edinburgh, much 
less been transported to the literary cir- 
cles of London? But it was not (we 
own) until his fame had spread a little 
that Mrs. Scott addressed him that ad- 
mirable letter, breathing such good 
Scotch kindliness, such a warm homely 
good-will, that we regard it not only as 
one of the most flattering tributes to 
Burns's genius, but as one of the most 
pleasing examples, of right feeling ina 
country, that can any where be met 
with :— 


‘* My cantie, wittie, rhyming plouman, 

I hafflins doubt it is na’ true, man, 

That ye between the stilts was bred, 

Wi’ ploughmen schooled, wi’ ploughmen 
fed ; 

I doubt it sair, ye’ve drawn your know- 
ledge 

Either frae grammar-school or college. 

Guid troth, your saul and body baith 

War better fed, I'd gie my aith, 

Than theirs wha sup sour milk and par- 
ritch, 

And bummil through the single Car- 
ritch. 

Whaever heard the ploughman speak, 

Could tell gif Homer was a Greek? 

He’d flee as soon upon a cudgel, 

As get asingle line of V irgil. 

And then sae slee ye crac Kk your jokes 

Q’ Willie Pitt and Charlie Fox: 

Our great men a’ sae weel decrive, 

And how to gar the nation thrive, 

Ane maist wad swear ye dwalt amang 
them, 

And as ye saw them sae ye sang them. 

But be ye ploughman, be ye peer, 

Ye area funny blade, I swear ; 

And though the cauld I ill can bide, 

Yet twenty miles and mair I'd ride 

O’er moss and moor, and never grumble, 

Though my auld yad should gie a stumble, 

To crack a winter night wi' thee, 

And hear thy sangs and sonnets slee. 

Oh gif I kenn'd but where ye baide, 

I'd send to you a marled plaid ; 

*Twad haud your shouthers warmand braw, 

And douce at kirk or market shaw ; 
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Frae south as weel as north, my lad 
A’ honest Scotsmen loe the maud,” 


It was a reply to this characteristic 
effusion of a generous and patriotic 
heart, that Burns wrote his address to 
the “gudewife of Wauchop,” con- 
taining that immortal stanza about the 
rough burr thistle and the weeder 
clips, and telling how he had learned 
to love and rhyme together on the 
harvest rig. The epistle, asa whole, 
never pleased us. We think Mrs. 
Scott was worthy of something more 
personal to herself—of some acknow- 
ledgement of Scottish approbation, 
which Burns, as the national poet 
might, at this time, have very well taken 
onhim to express towards a lady, whose 
rank and talents kept Scottish feeling 
and national taste alive where they were 
most needed, and, indeed, where, since 
that time, they have conferred services 
so eminent in every department of the 
state, and in every quarter of the 
globe, on the Scottish people. Instead 
of this, Burns contents himself, after 
giving expression so nobly to his own 
love of Scotland, with a coarse decla- 
ration of devotion to Mrs. Scott's sex, 
in a licentious-looking stanza, which, 
we apprehend, cannot have afforded 
the least gratification to that lady ; and 
then proceeds to make his acknowledg- 
ment for the plaid in a manner much 
more grotesque than graceful ; and in 
which the grotesquenessis manifestly in- 
troduced forthe purpose of admitting a 
piece of exaggeration which he did not 
feel :— 


‘* For you, no bred to barn and byre, 
Wha sw eetly tune the Scottish lyre, 
Thanks to you for your line: 
The marled plaid ye ‘kindly spare, 
By me should gr ate fully be ware ; 
’T wad please me to the nine. 
I’d be mair vauntie o’ my hap, 
Douce hingin’ owre my curple, 
Than ony ermine ever lap, 
Or proud imperial purple. 
Fareweel, then, lang leal then, 
And plenty he your fa’, 
May losses and crosses 
Ne’er at your hallan ca’,.” 


But it is, perhaps, unfair to criti- 
cise closely a piece that was not written 
witha view to publication. In connec- 
tion, however, with the painful allu- 
sions we have been compelled to make 
in speaking of the alleged neglect of 
Burns by his later cotemporaries, we 













could not pass this indication of the 
growing coarseness of his mind at a 
time while society wasstill surrounding 
him with the most flattering attentions. 
Unquestionably it is not the way in 
which, two years before, he would 
have replied to such a compliment.— 
But it is with Burns in his earlier and 
happier days that we have at present 
to deal, and this retrospect admonishes 
us to return tothe youthful poet, whom 
we have now followed through the daily 
eccupations of a country life, and seen 
so fortunately cireumstanced among 
scenes of external nature delightful 
to his eye, and companions and friends 
congenial to his heart. 

And in spite of the pushing and 
striving to make ends meet, this was 
the truly happy period of Robert 
Burns’ life, and the strains he now 
sung were his pre-eminently immortal 
and divine ones. For he was in his 
true position : a lark in his cloud: a 
thrush in his bush: a wild swan on his 
mere—unshackled—fearless of censure 
—unambitious of applause—uttering 
the spontaneous suggestions of fresh 
feelings and an unfatigued fancy. All 
nature now was busy in making him 
happy. The gales which blew upon 
him were delicious ; the dews which 
fell round his evening footsteps more 
refreshing than the first wine-cup of 
the banquet ; the birds that carolled 
over him while he guided the plough 
sung strains sweeter than any music of 
this world but the voice of the girl he 
loved. Her eyes opened all heaven on 
his soul ; her smile diffused new sun- 
shine over his roughest path of life. 
Oh, happy youth! sweet period of 
imaginations that only become illusions 
when the reality would no longer have 
a charm. Sing on, bright, elate- 
hearted young man—dream your dream 
of bliss—it is God's willthat you should 
do so—it is reality, for the happiness 
itgivesisactual. The world will come 
soon enough to wake you; your own 
heart in the fulness of its enjovment 
will soon enough grow mistrustful 
of the transitory delight. This was 
very early the case with Burns. 
One of his very earliest pieces, com- 
posed when he was but seventeen, ex- 
presses in beautifully harmonious 
numbers, which show how early his 
ear was attuned to the melody 
of rythm, this very sentiment of 
the impending loss of happiness which 
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sooner or later is sure to arise in every 
imaginative mind :— 


**T dreamed I lay where flowers were 
springing 
Gaily in the sunny beam ; 
List’ning to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling, crystal stream: 
Straight the sky grew black and daring ; 
Thro’ the woods the whirlwinds rave, 
Trees with aged arms were warring, 
O'er the swelling drumlie wave. 


Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasure I enjoyed ; 
But lang or noon, loud tempests storm- 
ing, 
A’ my flowery bliss destroyed. 
Tho’ fickle fortune has deceived me, 
She promis’d fair, and perform’d but 
ill ; 
Of mony a joy and hope bereaved me, 
I bear aheart shall support me still.” 


All nature, we have said, was, at 
this time, busied in making the young 
poet happy; but the happiness of 
genius is as often a stern, as a tender 
delight. Burns’s dominant predilec- 
tion, as we have said, was for the fresh 
and bloming aspect of vernal nature: 
he is peculiarly himself in such a 
scene as that charming one with which 
the Holy Fair opens :— 


‘* Upon a simmer Sunday morn, 
When Nature’s face was fair, 

I walked forth to view the corn, 
And snuff the caller air. 

The rising sun owre Galston muirs, 
Wi’ glorious light was glintin’; 

The hares were hirplin’ down the furs, 
The lav’rocks they were chantin’ 

Fu’ sweet that day.” 


Every thing here is fresh, fair, and 
exhilarating, and the reader fancies he 
breaths a purer air, and half feels the 
merit of having arisen with the sun. 
This is the type of that aspect of 
external nature with which Burns’s 
sympathies were oftenest in harmony. 
In its brightness, and freshness, balmi- 
ness and exuberant vitality, he sees the 
reflection of his own heart—full of life 
and love. Love fans his cheek in the de- 
licious breeze—gazes at him from the 
eye of the hare-bell—plays round himin 
the gambols of the happy living crea- 
tures—surrounds him with endless har- 
monies in the lays of the birds :— 


‘* I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair : 
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I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
Wi’ music charm the air: 

There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ me Jean. 


** Oh blaw ye westlin winds blaw saft, 
Amang the leafy trees, 

Wi balmy gale frae hill and dale 
Bring hame the laden bees ; 

And bring the lassie back to me 
That's aye sae neat and clean; 

Ae smile o’ her wad banish care, 

_ Sae charming is my Jean.” 


Every one has felt, more or less, 
those delightful emotions and associ- 
ations. A green field—a leafy grove— 
a blooming garden—a fair open val- 
ley with its running river and banks 
of sloe and hazel ; let any one go forth 
among these on a fresh May morning, 
and, if old age or misfortune have not 
entirely deadened the heart, he must 
own an irresistible sympathy with that 
multitude of external modes of life and 
beauty that on every side solicit the 
parent sentiment of whatever lives and 
is lovely, within him. The sentiment 
of love in Burns’s breast was, we had 
almost said, excessive. Excessive it 
undoubtedly afterwards became in its 
grosser manifestations. Had it been 
less abundant he would have been a 
happier man; though the world 
would have lost, in some of his songs, 
that expressible tenderness which cri- 
ticism can as little define, in poetry, as 
optics can the glance of the same 
feeling through the human eye. On 
the other hand, with a more evenly 
balanced temperament, he would have 
given a wider scope and more useful 
employment to his philosophic humour, 
and mankind, probably, would have 
gained more in a further intimacy with 
life and social relations, througha larger 
production ofsuch pieces as “* TheDeath 
and Dying Words of poor Maillie,” and 
the “ Twa Dogs,” than they would 
have lost even by stripping “* Highland 
Mary” of its tenderest passages. But 
we are to deal with the poet as we find 
him ; and finding him this chosen ves- 
sel of passion, we are to accept the 
gift gratefully, and try to appreciate 
its value with humility and patience. 
We have looked at him so far as a 
happy youth, among scenes congenial 
to tender and elate moods of mind ; we 


shall still find him happy, though with 
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a stern and gloomy delight, if we pur- 
sue him into situations suggestive of 
sadder contemplations. He has fully 
laid open his heart in this regard, in a 
note in his common-place book, under 
the date of April 1784 :— 


‘**As T am what men of the world, ifthey 
knew such a man, would call a whimsical 
mortal, Ihave various sources of plea- 
sure and enjoyment, which are, in a 
manner, peculiar to myself, or some 
here and there such other out-of-the-way 
person. Such is the peculiar pleasure 
I take in the season of winter, more than 
the rest of the year. This, I believe, may 
be partly owing to my misfortunes giv- 
ing my mind a melancholy cast; but 
there is something even in the 


“* Mighty tempest, and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretch’d o’er the buried earth,’ 


which raises the mind to a serious sub- 
limity, favourable to every thing great 
and noble. There is scarcely any 
earthly object gives me more—I do not 
know if I should call it pleasure—but 
something which' exalts me, something 
which enraptures me—than to walk in 
the sheltered side of a° wood, or high 
plantation, in a cloudy winter-day, and 
oo the stormy wind howling among 
the trees, and raving over the plain, 
It is my best season for devotion; my 
mind is wrapt‘upin a kind of enthusiasm 
to Him, who in the pompous language of 
the Hebrew bard, ‘walks on the wings of 
the wind.’ In one of these seasons, just 
after a train of misfortunes, I composed 
the following :— 


‘* The wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does blaw ; 

Or the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw : 

While tumbling brown, the burn comes 

down, 

And roars frae bank to brae : 

And bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 


*«« The sweeping blast, the sky o’er- 
cast,’ 

The joyless winter day 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May : 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 


Their fate resembles mine ! 


Few imaginative readers have ever 
perused that characteristic passage of 
Thomson’s Seasons, where the poet 
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chooses his walk on some sheltered 
head-land— 


“ Between the sounding forest and the shore.” 
without feeling a wonderful propriety, 
in it, and deriving, it, might almost be 
said, a new pleasure from the recol- 
lection of some such scene unthought 
of at the time. Burns has cast the 
immediate idea into very vigorous and 
graphic prose, and has amplified the 
general sentiment in verses of extra- 
ordinary energy and picturesqueness. 
The admirable harmony of the versi- 
fication surprises the reader, who 
learns that so fine a lyric is one of the 
poets earliest efforts. Burns’ ear can 
hardly be said to have acquired’any 
more delicate perception of rythmical 
beauty than is present in every line of 
the “ Dirge,” after a practice of ten 
years ; perhaps there is not one of his 
compositions which a musician could 
find more easily adaptable than the 
“Dream” above quoted, although com- 
posed at a time when he had neither 
precept nor experience in the making 
of verse. There is, however, one ex- 
pression in the memorandum respect- 
ing the “ Dirge,” which we cannot ac- 
cede to, “ that he took a peculiar 
pleasure in Winter more than the rest 
of the year.” The general tenor of 
his works, the much greater number 
of pieces composed under the revivify- 
ing influence of Spring feelings, and 
the multitude of descriptions of charm- 
ing vernal scenery, show plainly that 
this was but a fancy of the moment. 

He had, indeed, always an admiring 
eye for that grand Winter spectacle, 
the flooded river; as who, imbued 
with even a moderate degree of en- 
thusiasm, has not? There is some- 
thing in the sudden alteration from a 

clear-running fordable river, with its 
high banks, its pools, streams and 
stepping-stones, and lofty arched 
bridges, which seem hung at a need- 

less height in the air, to show the skill 
of the mason, to the swift accumulat- 
ing march of tawny, foam-fleked waters 
spreading’ over the drowned fields, ob- 
literating the traces of bridges and 
banks, and marking the ancient chan- 
nel only by a swifter track of tortuous 
eddies and currents, that impresses 
every mind vividly with the ideas of 
force, magnitude, danger, and subli- 
mity. No one has painted the winter 
** Spate” of a large river better than 
Burns i= 
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“When heavy, dark, continued a-day 
rains, 

Wi’ deepening deluges o’erflow the 
plains ; 

When from the hills where springs the 
brawling Coil, 

Or stately Lugar’s mossy fountains boil 

Or where the Greenock winds his moor- 
land course, 


Or haunted Garpel draws his feeble 
source, 

Aroused by blust’ring winds and spot- 
ting thowes, 

In mony a torrent down his snaw-broo 
rowes ; 

While crashing ice, borne on the roaring 
speat, 

Sweeps dams and mills, and brigs, a’ to 
the gate ; 

And from Glenbuck, down to the Rat- 
ton-quay, 

Auld Air is just one lengthen’d tumbling 
sea. 


But if we dwelt on the felicity with 
which he has painted every variety of 
stream and river, in all their varying 
conditions, from the Foyers plunging 
into its chasm, with the shock of a sea, 
to the Bruar, in its twisted strength, 
foaming down its shelvy rocks, or the 
wimpling Burn, that bounded the three 
laird’s lands, where the wanton widow 
got her fearfu’ settlin’ on Halloween 
night, with all their characteristic 
scenery of banks, bare or wooded, 
mossy or pastoral, we should never be 
done. The river, indeed, is endless 
company toa poet. One-half of our 
fishermen haunt the banks of their 
trouting streams, from an unconscious 
passion for the face of the runnning 
water ; there is such an endless variety 
init. Every pool has a different cha- 
racter. Every breeze gives the curl 
it creates a new expression. The 
streams all murmur to different sweet, 
animating, or solemn tunes. The 
fishermen are all poets, more or less ; 
all can bear, many of them love, to be 
alone with nature. Wilson and Hogg, 
doubtless, drew half their enthusiasm 
in the sport, from the river itself; 
though we have not heard that either 
of them ever went raving along the 
banks, girded with a Highland broad- 
sword, as poor Burns once did, when 
his English visitors caught their lion 
in that warlike costume, seated ona 
rock, over a pool of the Nith. 

Endowed with this susceptibility for 
all that is ‘sweet and lovely, and for 
much that is grand and sublime in the 
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face of nature, Burns would have been 
miserable in a town-life. He might, 
indeed, 

“« ___. have led a market, 


Or strutted in a bank, and clarkit 
Ilis cash account ;” 


but deprived of daily intercourse with 
his fields and woods, with his hares, 
his cushats, his partridges—all his 
thousand acquaintances of land and 
air, he would never have experienced 
the happiness that surrounded even his 
most toilsome steps, when 


* Rattlin’ the corn out ower the rigs,” 


or following up the wearisome strokes 
of the scythe in the country; since 
every object around him was in sym- 
pathy with his tastes in the one case, 
and would have been in opposition to 
them in the other. 

But it is not by reference to objects 
of external nature, however admirably 
he has portrayed them, that we are 
to estimate the genius of Burns; the 
great characteristic of his mind was 
its moral sympathy with mankind, ex- 
hibiting itself in an almost intuitive 
perception of individual character, 
and in a knowledge of the social rela- 
tions, so just and comprehensive, that 
had he been a well-trained prose wri- 
ter, a preacher, or a politician, he pro- 
bably would have given the world as 
valuable instruction, in a didactic form, 
as he has already given it delight and 
entertainment in verse. His love of 
nature was quite secondary to his love 
for, and sympathy with man. What 
Wordsworth has described of his own 
youthful feelings, when 


“ The tall rock 
Hunted him like a passion,” 


was never known in that exclusive 
sense to Burns ; because human pas- 
sion and human sympathy were always 
paramount in his soul, and would only 
suffer these collateral raptures to come 
in, in aid of their dominant emotions. 
Wordsworth, you would say, too often 
cultivates his poetic intimacy with man, 
that he may give poetic interest to fa- 
vourite objects i in inanimate nature. In 
this spirit he has arraigned Burns for 
a want of love for the mountains, 
Living in sight of Skiddaw, Burns— 
only think?—says the lake poet— 
never crossed the Solway Frith, to 
climb that majestic mountain. It is 
true, Burns was too full of love for the 
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human beings round him, and too 
much occupied with that continual 
accession of the knowledge of himself, 
which converse with his kind gave him 
from day to day, to care for Skiddaw 
with the passion of Wordsworth. A 
lover of inanimate nature—one who 
can satisfy the passion that haunts him 
by climbing the dizzy precipice, plung- 
ing into the solitary tarn, or straining 
up the mountain side to catch the first 
view of the rising sun—may be, and, 
in the instance of Wordsworth, has 
proved himself to be a distinguished 
poet of the heart; but he will not be 
so great a poet! of the heart, as, if his 
love for the mountains had been se- 
condary to his love for his kind, he 
would have been. It is true, he who 
can spend his passion on rocks and 
lichens, will infix no pang in innocent 
bosoms—will excite no criminal rap- 
tures, to be afterwards atoned for in 
tears and groans—he will be an honest 
and virtuous citizen among neighbours 
who will never have the pain of re- 
gretting his acquaintance ; but he will 
not possess that miraculous power over 
the hearts and affections of his hearers 
or readers, that the more dangerous 
gifts of temperaments like Burns’ or 
Byron’s, have given to great orators, 
poets, and statesmen, ever since society 
began; gifts which, moderated by re- 
ligion and honour, make their posses- 
sors the most enviable, unmoderated, 
the most unhappy, of mankind. 
Burns, therefore, must suffer no 
derogation as one of the most favoured 
of nature’s children, in having had 
his love of scenery greatly subordi- 
nated to his love of social converse, 
and his intuition of life. But this 
latter gift—this faculty of inspiring 
confidence and sympathy, of exciting 
love in the female breast, and genero- 
sity in the breasts of men—this faculty, 
which gave him at the age of four-and- 
twenty a knowledge of the dominant 
feelings of men and women of all 
ages, and enabled him, a peasant who 
had never travelled beyond his market- 
town, to extend his view of society 
over the civilized globe—of what com- 
ponents did it consist ? how much of it 
yas Fancy? how much of it Imagina- 
tion? In what proportions were the 
Knowing, the Reflecting, and the Moral 
faculties concerned? These are ques- 
tions which we make no pretence to 
answer. The impossibility of giving 
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them any answer that can satisfy a 
reasonable mind is one of those tests 
by which we may fairly try any system 
of mental philosophy. Call it life, 
call it mental power, call it genius, its 
manifestations will equally have the 
power of moving and delighting us. 
Analysis may distinguish the mental 
operations necessary for the convey- 
ance of the emotions, from the emo- 
tions themselves ; nay, trace the com- 
plex ideas to their simple components, 
and shew the enthymemes and for- 
mule of the argument ; but the vivida 
vis animi, the genius which prompts 
and points the expression, and is the 
real matter worthy of our attention, 
can neither be measured nor weighed, 
nor put into any of the known forms 
of moral algebra. The knowledge of 
life, one of the most striking of the 
manifestations of this wondrous fa- 
culty, is seen associated with a deal of 
humane philosophic humour, in the 
Death and Dying words of Poor 
Maillie, the author's pet Yowe (Ewe.) 
The cares, the fears, and affectionate 
anxieties of a dying mother leaving a 
young family, are transferred to the 
dying sheep with a happiness of applica- 
tion, that compels us to smile at the 
humour while we sigh at the pathos of 
the picture. ‘The prudence, the mis- 
givings, the anxious warnings of the 
experienced old ewe are applied with 
such droll gravity to the lambs, that even 
amother who feelsit all come home with 
a pang to her own heart, must smile at 
finding herself sighing to think of her 
son and heir in the character of the 
‘poor toop-lamb,” and of her eldest 
unmarried daughter as a little silly 
** yowie,” unconscious of the dangers 
of tether strings, moorland toops, and 
unauthorised visits to ‘ stacks o’ peas 
and stocks of kail.” Often as they 
have been given before, we must, 
though it were for the thousandth 
time, extract poor Maillie’s words, who 
the reader must recollect has “ cost a 
hitch” on her tether, and lies struggl- 
ing at the bottom of the gripe. 


“*¢ Oh thou, whose lamentable face 
Appears, to mourn my woefu’ case! 
My dying words attentive hear, 

And bear them to my master dear. 


**¢ Tell him, if e’er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 
Oh bid him never tie them mair 
Wi’ wicked strings o’ hemp of hair ! 
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But ca’ them out to park or hill, 

And let them wander at their will ; 

So may his flock increase and grow 

To scores of lambs and packs o’ woo’! 


*** Tell him he was a master kin’, 
And aye was gude to me and mine ; 
And now my dying charge I gie himn— 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi’ him. 


*“*¢ Oh, bid him save their harmless 
lives 
Frae dogs, and tods, and butcher’s 
knives ! 
But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel ; 
And tent them duly, e’en and morn, 
Wi’ teats o’ hay, and ripps o’ corn. 


*** And may they never learn the 
gaets 
Of other vile wanrestfu’ pets ; 
To slink through slaps, and reave and 
steal 
At stacks o’ peas, or stocks o’ kail. 
So may they like their great forbears, 
For mony a year come through the 
shears : 
So wives will gie them bits o’ bread, 
oo greet for them when they’re 
ead. 


‘** My poor toop-lamb, my son and 
heir, 
Oh, bid him breed him up wi’ care, 
And if he live to be a beast, 
To pit some havins in his breast ! 

“* And warn him, what I winna name, 
To stay content wi’ yowes at hame; 
And no’ to rin and wear his cloots, 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes. 


*** And neist my yowie, sillie thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string ; 
Oh, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wi’ ony blastit, moorland toop, 

But aye keep mind to moop and mell 
Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel. 


‘** And now, my bairns, wi’ my last 
breath 
I lea’ my blessin’ wi’ you baith: 
And when you think upo’ your mither, 
Mind to be kin’ to ane anither. 


‘* * Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my master a’ my tale; 
And bid him burn this cursed tether, 
And, for thy pains, thou’s get my 
blether.’ 
This said, poor Mailie turned her head, 
And closed her een amang the dead.” 


The vein of philosophic humour 
runs still more freely in the “ Twa 
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Dogs,” whose discourse has always 
appeared to us one of the best social 
homilies in any language. You can- 
not read it without feeling for the 
poor; yet at the same time you see 
you must make allowances for, and 
even extend your concern and good- 
will to the rich. As a genuine pic- 
ture of life, and a vindication of the 
Providence which presides over society 
through all its anomalies and hard- 
ships, we regard the “ Twa Dogs,” as 
a far superior poem to the “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” No expositor of 
social evils could lay the great social 
evil of all, the alienation of the rich 
and poor, open in a more startling as- 
pect ; yet no one could more effectu- 
ally counteract any vindictive feeling 
towards those who undoubtedly are in 
fault. In most respects the state of 
society which Burns represents as that 
of Scotland in his day, is our own at 
the present: the poor making up for 
toil and penury by the consolations of 
marriage :— 


“ The dearest comfort o’ their lives 
Their grushie weans and faithfu’ wives, 
The prattlin’ things are just their pride 
That sweetens a’ their fireside.” 


And though we cannot say that 


** Whiles twalpenny worth o’ nappy 
Can make the bodies unco happy,’ 


we may add that without any excite- 
ment so wholesome, they also, 


** Can lay aside their private cares 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 
They'll talk o’ patronage and priests 
Wi’ kindlin’ fury in their breasts, 
Or tell what new taxation’s comin,’ 
And ferlie at the folk in Lon’on.” 


Wewould willingly goon with Luath, 
enumerating the social pleasures of 
the peasantry, which compensate for 
the toils and hardships they have to 
endure in keeping up the extravagance 
of their absentee landlords— 


** At operas and plays parading 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading ;” 


but the recreations of the Irish have 
altered so much of late, since the so- 
cial glass has given way to the “cup 
which cheers but not inebriates,” and the 


merry-makings of neighbours, conven- 
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ing at one another’s houses, to the prim 
assemblages of teetotal tea-parties, and 
the fierce excitement of political meet- 
ings, that we lament to see the picture 
which we thought would have continued 
to represent the enjoyments of the peo- 
ple for ages to come, for the present, 
at least, more or less inapplicable. In 
the mean time the gentry carry on the 
old game, and while the philosophic 
observer waits for the people to re- 
turn to their natural recreations and 
enjoyments, the patriot and philan- 
thropist must still admit the truth of 
Cesar’s picture of the upper classes, 
and exclaim with honest Luath :— 


‘‘Hech man! dear sirs! is that the 
gate 

They waste sae mony a braw estate ! 

Are we sae foughten and harass’d 

For gear to gang that gate at last ! 


“Oh would they stay aback frae courts, 
And please themsels wi’ countra sports, 
It wad for every ane be better, 

The Laird, the Tenant, and the Cotter! 
For thae frank, rantin’, ramblin’ billies. 
Fient haet o’ thems ill-hearted fellows ; 
Except for breakin’ o’ their timmer, 

Or speakin’ lightly o’ their limmer, 

Or shootin’ o’ a hare or moor-cock. 

The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor folk.” 


The Dying Words of poor Maillie, 
we have seen, derive their principal 
charm from the pathetic humour of 
making the old ewe, while talking 
with perfect propriety of the affairs of 
her lambs, suggest the most touching 
considerations to the breast of every 
mother in connection with her chil- 
dren. It is this double aspect of the 
piece that makes it so agreeable to 
that mental function (wherever it re- 
side) which the Phrenologists name 
Congruity. The lines to the Mouse 
and to the Daisy address themselves to 
the same faculty ; but the humour in 
these is much more subordinated to 
the pathos. Nothing more pathetic 
in this peculiar combination of tender- 
ness and wit has ever been written, 
than the Address to the Mouse. The 
parting of Hector and Adromache 
presents the mind with a succession of 
direct images of touching situations, 
moving the heart with reiterated 
emotions of tenderness, generosity, 
and sorrow. It is all direct, practical, 
per verba de presenti, and in some pas- 


sages affects the soul with almost un- 
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mitigated anguish. The painful con- 
templations suggested by the Address 
to the Mouse are indirect, associative, 
in perceiving which the consciousness 
of the congruity delights the sense of 
wit, at the same moment that the 
touching associations, so excited, stir 


the sense of the pathetic. Thus in 
the Mouse and Daisy we experience a 
tender moral pity, and a keen intellec- 
tual enjoyment together, the latter not 
amounting to humour, as it does in the 
Dying Words, but to a development 
of the same faculty, (for we dispute the 
new-fangled distinction between wit 
and humour) stopping at the very 
point of wit in its best acceptation. 
This it is which prevents the Address 
to the Mouse being mournful, and 
makes the reader rise with pleasant 
emotions in the midst of all his sighs 
from its perusal. This mixture of 
emotions has something of the same 
effect on the moral sense, as certain 
mixtures of tastes have on the palate, 
where each reinforces the flavour of 
the other. The contemplation of ag- 
gravated misfortune, of ill reiterated 
upon ill, and no hope of end or miti- 
gation to calamity, suggested by the 
ruin of the nest that cost so many a 
“ weary nibble’— 


“* Thy wee bit housie too in ruin, 

Its silly wa’s the winds are strewin’, 

And naethin’ now to build a new ane 
O’ foggage green, 

And bleak December's winds ensuin’ 
Baith small and keen” — 


would be downrightly distresssing but 
for this. With this, it excites, per- 
haps, as much pleasure as pain; such 
a sweetener of whatever is sour is this 
ingredient of the wit. The lines to 
the Daisy are hardly so happy: 
throughout the rapid succession of 
images that in the Mouse carry us 
away at every other line to view human 
life in some new aspect of sorrowful 
interest ; suggesting by transitions so 
easy, as to seem almost spontaneous, 
man’s intrusion on the rest of the 
creation—his own equal liability to 
death—the duty and blessing of prac- 
tical charity—the desolation of a man’s 
state on whom misfortunes accumu- 
late—the cruel disappointments to 
which all worldly hopes are subject— 
the bitterness of houseless penury, 
sharpened by the recollection of past 


happiness—and, finally, the aggrava- 
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tion of present ills, attendant on those 
gifts so fatal to the wretched, memory 
and anticipation—all these, with their 
thousand associated images of human 
woe, pass through the mind in perusing 
the eight short stanzas in which Burns 
condoles with the little terrified tenant 
of the clod through which his coulter 
has just been driven. In the “ Daisy,” 
instead of this comprehensive view of 
almost all the darker side of humanity, 
we have but one prominent image, 
that of the deceived maid, soiled and 
cast down by the seducer : a sad spec- 
tacle at which tenderness melts into 
unmitigated grief. But the images of 
modest purity, and of beauty, con- 
tented with adorning an humble lot, 
suggested by some of the earlier 
stanzas, are inexpressibly exquisite.— 


“* Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun 
shield : 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
0’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane.” 


What a wonder and delight must 
the associates of the young poet have 
experienced when he first began to cre- 
ate these miraculous beauties before 
them! Whenhe awoke John Blane that 
night, in the stable-loft, after the adven- 
ture of the Mouse, and repeated to him 
the immortal stanzas as they had taken 
shape in his brain while lying awake 
on his straw pallet, what a revolution 
of new ideas it must have produced in 
the mind of the astonished rustic. 
«* What,” he would exclaim, “and is 
it this little beast that I was about 
to demolish this morning with my 
pettle, that has been made the means 
of opening my mind in this wonderful 
way to my own condition among God’s 
creatures, and has taught me to feel 
in a way I never dreamed of before, 
for the misfortunes of so many honest 
people—things that I never thought 
but with dread till now; but which it 
now seems a sort of pleasure to con- 
template?” John Blane, we dare say, 


did not exactly use this language ; but 
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ideas such as these would not have 
been out of place in the mind of that 
honest plough-boy, listening at the 
dead of night to so surprising a reve- 
lation. What sort of criticism John 
passed on his comrade’s composition 
does not appear, but we can well ima- 
gine Robert's pride «nd pleasure in 
communicating a piece so admirable to 
those who were fully capable of ap- 
preciating it, and of whom he num- 
bered at the least, three or four at 
that time among his intimates. May- 
bole Willy's countenance would kin- 
dle with a fine enthusiasm, and maybe 
—though we will not vouch for it— 
a bright tear drop from the sweet eye 
of Peggy Thomson; Davy Sillar 
would hint startling comparisons with 
Horace or Virgil, and send the poet 
home in an exalted rapture. Oh 
happy days! 

We have numbered now the best of 
the philosophic pieces—pieces written 
with no idea of being a philosopher, 
yet full of the best wisdom of huma- 
nity, true to virtue as to nature, and 
as conversant with “common sense as 
with poetry. We have not reckoned 
among them the address to the “* Unco 
Guid,” andthe “Epistle to a Young 
Friend,” though it is with reluctance 
we postpone them. But the former is 
not ethically right ; and as to the latter, 
it revolts us, as it did Maybole Wil- 
lic, to whomit was originally addressed, 
to see it put forward to the world as 
an original epistleto young Andrew 
Aikin. Willie would never speak to 
Burns after, and we can hardly blame 
him ; to see a tribute justly earned by 
one’s own merits, a mark of regard, 
won from a bosom friend, transferred 
to a stranger—a young prig of ason 
of a country writer—who had no claim 
on the author, but through his father, 
and that a claim of worldly services, 
not of personal or intellectual sympa- 
thies, was truly mortifying, and dero- 
gatory to the opinion that a man 
worthy of such an address ought to 
entertain of the man capable of pro- 
ducing it. “ Andrew dear!” It sounds 
hollow ; and the echo of something 
hollow is returned by that line of ef- 
forts—* My loved, my honoured, much- 
respected friend”—addressed to An- 
drew’s father, who has the honour of 
having the Cotter’s Saturday Night 
inscribed to him, in a stanza beginning 
with that strained series of diminuendos, 
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Of the poems framed as narratives, 
Tam O' Shanter undoubtedly stands 
first. This was Burns’s own judg- 
ment ; and although we would rather 
have the Address to the Mouse, than 
a dozen such tales in verse, however 
animated or interesting, we must allow 
to Tam the rare merit of combining, 
with asustained interest and uninter- 
rupted progress, a marvellous variety 
of picturesque detail, and humorous 
characteristics. It comes home to the 
feelings of husbands and wives, of 
rakes and decent people, of the bold 
and timid, the lovers of humour and the 
lovers of fun, rolling out a swift- 
evolving panorama of scenery and 
situation, that flashes past the eye in 
successive bursts of fire-light, and 
lightning glare, and corpse candle 
illumination, with darkness like pitch, 
and thunder bellowing ‘loud, deep, 
and lang,” between, while the floods 
of Doon resound through the woods, 
and the scream of the infernal bag- 
pipes tirls the slates over the goblin 
dancers in the haunted ruins ; a series 
of scenes as of characters all in con- 
trast and all in keeping—undoubtedly 
a rareand admirable piece of its kind, 
and one which we can well imagine to 
have given Burns extraordinary en- 
joyment in producing. 

Still we would incline to place a 
Halloweenn not far below the level of 
this famous tale of the handsome witch 
and the bold farmer. There is 
something cordial, and giving as- 
surance of pleasure, in the opening 
stanza, where you find yourself among 
these ‘merry friendly countra folks,” 
convened to spend their festival, ac- 
cording to the good old usage of the 
times :— 


‘‘ The lasses feat, and cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than when they're fine ; 

Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly kythe, 
Hearts leal, and warm, and kin’: 

The lads sae trig, wi’ wooer-babs 
Weel knotted on their garten, 

Some unco blate, and some wi’ gabs, 
Gar lasses’ hearts gang startin’ 

Whiles fast at night.” 


The “ freets” begin with the pulling 
of the kail stocks, and, to be sure, 
there is a pretty hubbub in the garden 
—lads and lasses with “ steeked een,” 
groping and “waling,” through the 
cabbage-beds, for “ muckle anes, and 
straught anes ;” and then, such a roar, 
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as they come in and the light reveals 
their several fortunes—straight stocks 
and crooked stocks, sweet stocks and 
sour stocks, rich stocks and poor— 
what a merry din! and what inextin- 
guishable laughing at poor “ Haveril 
Will,” with his 


* Runt was like a sow-tail, 
Sae bow’'t that night!" 


Now we must burn the nuts :— 


** Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie e’e ; 
Wha ’twas, she wadna tell ; 
But this is Jock, and this is me, 
She says in to hersel’: 
He bleez'd ower her, and she owre him, 
As they wad never part ; 
Till fuff! he started up the lum, 
And Jean had a sair heart 
To see’t that night.” 


Poor Willie “with his bow-kail 
runt,” next trys his fortune with 
‘* primsie Mallie,’’ but she bounces up 
the chimney in an explosion of disdain, 
while Nell and Robin burn over one 
another sweetly, till they sink together 
in white commingling ashes. While 
these proceedings are going on by the 
fire, Merran, whose thoughts have 
been occupied with the perfections of 
Andrew Bell, is engaged in a fearfu’ 
freet in the kiln, into which she throws 
a clue of blue thread, which she must 
wind, until the devil, in her future hus- 
= shape, shall hold the end of the 
clue. 


‘* And aye she win’t, and aye she swat, 
I wat she made nae jaukin’ ; 
Till something held within the pat, 
Guid L—d! but she was quakin’! 
But whether ’twas the de’il himsel, 
Or whether ’twas a bauk-en’, 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 
She did na wait on talkin’ 
To spier that night.” 


Then the auld gude wife reads a ter- 
rible lesson to “wee Jenny,” who— 
little huzzy !—purposes to “eat the 
apple at the glass” —a proceeding which 
will give her a sight of her future 
husband looking over her shoulder. 
Granny's account of the rash bravery of 
Rob Macgrane, who met the devil in 
earnest, while he attempted asomewhat 
similar trick, of sowing hemp-seed on 
a like occasion, rouses the courage of 
Jemmy Fleak, who tries his luck with 
little better speed, meeting a signal 
overthrow from the sow, while trailing 
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the grape behind him, in lieu of a 
harrow, and singing— 


‘* Hemp-seed I saw thee, 
Hemp-seed I saw thee, 
And she that is to be my lass, 
Come after me and draw thee,” 


which is the proper formula of in- 
cantation in this part of the rural art 
magic. But of all the mischances of 
the night, the worst befel the wanton 
widow Leezie, who tumbled souse into 
the burn, where she went to dip her 
smock-sleeve in the pool that meared 
the three lairds lands. It was either 
the De’il, or else an outlying heifer, 
that showed the horns she saw between 
her and the moon. But much as we 
pity Leezie, we sympathise even more 
with auld uncle John who got the 
** toom dish” thrice in the conclusive 
trial by “ dirty water and clean,” 
which he took so to heart that he 
heaved the vessel of ill-omen into 
the fire. Recounting these tricks 
and frolics, we cannot help continually 
reverting to the thought, of what an 
amount of enjoyment Burns’ immedi- 
ate friends and associates must have 
derived from hearing their own names 
and doings celebrated with so much 
spirit and humour ; aad how happy he 
himself must have been in witnessing 
their delight. 

But he was not a man to limit his ob- 
servation to the manner and affairs of 
those only of his own station in life, or 
of his own pursuits. The spirit dif- 
fused by the French Revolution, had 
begun to manifest itself even in that 
remote corner of Europe, in daring 
speculations both in religion and poli- 
tics. The doctrines of Calvin coarsely 
urged by an illiterate clergy might, at 
any time, have provoked the dissent of 
a mind like Burns's. But whether he 
would so ardently have taken the field 
against those principles, if he had not 
been stimulated by the general tenden- 
cy of the public mind, may well be 
doubted. As it was, he found him- 
self in the midst of a war, and naturally 
took the part to which his own consti- 
tution of mind inclined him. He felt 
that a good half of the austerity of the 
orthodox clergy was mere sanctimony 
and affectation. He perceived that 
their dogmas, in the extent to which 
they strained them, to please the 
fanatical vulgar, were mere nonsense, 
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derogatory to God, and injurious to 
society. The excitements and inde- 
cencies of their field preachings and 
revivals—those religious debauches— 
scandalized and affronted him. Had 
he lived under the ministration of the 
English or Irish church, in which a 
wholesome authority restrains those 
excesses—confining the clergy to what 
is known and approved of by long ex- 
perience; the chances are, that he 
would have sided, in the war between 
institution and novelty, with the former. 
As it was, he took part against those 
who, at all events, numbered among 
them some hypocrites and persecutors, 
who well deserved the castigation he 
gave them ; and, however deeply every 
one must lament that he carried his as- 
saults past them to things holy and 
which he has deplorably blasphe »med, it 
cannot be doubted, that, in the main, his 
* Holy Fair,” his “ Ordination,” end 
his “ Dedication to Gavin Hamilton,” 
did good, and helped to cure abuses 
which, like our own stations, needed 


rebuke, and which would appear 
again, but for the fear of similar 
chastisement. The “ Holy Fairs,’ 


especially, resembling the camp-meet- 
ings of the fanatics in the United States 
of America, called loudly for reform. 
Messrs. Chambers—from a pamphlet 
published in the year of the poet’s birth, 
under the title of A letter from a 
blacksmith to the ministers and elders 
of the church of Scotland, furnish us 
with the following description of such a 
scene :— 


**In Scotland, as they consider a 
sacrament, or an occasion (as they call 
the administration of the Lord's Sup- 
per) in a neighbouring parish, in the 
same light in which they do a fair, so 
they behave at it in the same manner. I 
defy Italy, in spite of all its superstition, 
to produce a scene better fitted to raise 
pity and regret in a religious, humane, 
and understanding heart, or to afford 
an ampler field for ridicule to the care- 
less and profane, than what they call 
a field-preaching, upon one of those occa- 
sions. At the time of the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper upon the 
Thursday, Saturday, and Monday, we 
have preaching in the fields near the 
church, At first, you finda great num- 
ber of men and women lying together 
upon the grass ; here they are sle eping 
and snoring, some with their faces to- 
‘wards heaven, others with their faces 
turned downwards, or covered with their 
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bonnets ; there you find a knot of young 
fellows and girls making assignations to 
go home together in the evening, or to 
meet in some ale-house; in another 
plac e you see a pious circle sitting r ound 
an ale-barrel, m¢ any of which stand ready 
upon carts for the refreshments of the 
saints. The heat of the summer season, 
the fatigue of travelling, and the great- 
ness of the crowd, naturally dispose 
them to drink ; which inclines some of 
them to sleep, works up the enthusiasm 
of others, and contributes not a little to 
produce those miraculous conversions 
that sometimes happen at these occa- 
sions; in a word, in this sacred assem- 
bly there is an odd mixture of religion, 
sleep, drinking, courtship, and a confu- 


sion of sexes, ages, and characters. 
When you get a little nearer the 


speaker, so as to be within the reach of 
the sound, though not of the sense of 
the words, for that can only reach a 
small ¢c ircle, you will find some w eeping 
and others laughing, some pressing to 
get nearer the tent or tub in which the 
person is sweating, bawling, jumping, 
and beating the desk ; others fainting 
with heat, or wrestling to extricate 
themselves from the crowd; one seems 
very devout and serious, and the next 
moment is scolding and cursing his 
neighbour for squeezing or treading on 
him; in an instant after, his counte- 
nance is composed to the religious 
gloom, and he is groaning, sighing, and 
weeping for his sins ;—in a word, there 
is such an absurd mixture of the serious 
and comic, that were we convened for 
any other purpose than that of worship- 
ping the God and Governor of nature, 
the scene would exceed all power of 
face.” 

Hecker, in his epidemics of the 
the middle ages, has brought together 
a variety of accounts of such mani- 
festations of religious enthusiasm, 
from the dancing mania, and the 
anties of the flagellants of the middle 
ages, down to convulsionary excesses 
of the Methodists, and hysterical 
extacies of the later Scottish 
revivals, The Philosophic German 
classes them all in one category, and 
deals with them equally as forms of 
mania. Scotland has to thank Burns 
for helping to suppress such exhibi- 
tions in his day; and ministers of 
every church may still draw a salutary 
lesson from his picture of the absurd 
appearance made by the preacher who 
deals too much in rant and gesture: 


‘* Hear how he clears the points o° faith 
Wi’ rattlin’ and wi’ thumpin’ ! 
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Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 
He’s stampin’ and he’s jumpin’ !” 


Such characters have generally dis- 
appeared from the pulpits of both 
countries ; but it is well to recall the 
picture occasionally for the benefit of a 
few, whose tendencies in that way need 
continual repression. 

We have left ourselves no space for 
** Death and Doctor Hornbook,” and 
theother personalsatires. How Burns 
escaped being pummelled by some of 
his victims in this way, can only be ac- 
counted for by giving them credit for 
amazing good humour. The only one 
who turned on him effectually was Dr. 
Miarhead, and certainly the “auld 
crab apple” in Burns was called the 
wind-dried little minister of Urr, gave 
Robert his change in full—sterling, 
classic coin, too, from the mint of 
Martial :— 


** Vacerras, shabby son of —— 

Why do thy patrons keep thee poor ? 

Thou art a sycophant and traitor, 

A liar, and calumniator, 

Who conscience (hadst thou that) 
wouldst sell, : 

Nay lave the common sewers of hell 

For whiskey. Eke, most precious imp, 

Thou art a gauger, rhymster, pimp— 

How comes it then, Vacerras, that 

Thou still art poor asa church rat ?” 


A PILGRIMAGE 


Ir was the second time of my visiting 
the city cherished of St. Mark; and, 
from my old quarters at Danieli’s, [ 
looked out once more on the glittering 
sheet of the Laguna, broken with ships 
and churches, bristling with steeples 
and masts, what belonged to the land 
mixing so strangely with what belonged 
to the sea, that it was hard to say 
which seemed most out of its element. 
But the summer was already suffi- 
ciently advanced to render Venice a 
much less delightful place to linger 
and loiter away one’s days in than I 
had found it some years before, in the 


But this was long after the period of 
which we have undertaken to speak in 
this paper ; and we must not anticipate 
vexations. Had Robert now died while 
he was still the darling of his youth’s 
companions, and friends—the revealer 
of passion, beauty, and philosophy to 
his old neighbours—the terror of the 
spiritual tyrants whose oppressions ard 
absurdities had long tempted human 
forbearance and common sense—had 
he left the world before drinking of 
the cup of intoxication and bitterness 
that his visit to Edinburgh was to place 
before him, his memory would have 
come down to us as that of one of the 
happiest of God's creatures. Itis true 
we would have lost most of his songs 
which were chiefly written in his later 
days, but we would have escaped the 
afflicting contemplation of his woes, 
his weaknesses, and his abandonment 
by theworld. Regrets, however, can- 
not alter what has heen : weh ave seen 
the vocation of the poet so far vindi- 
cated from the supposed necessity of 
unhappiness, and having accompanied 
Burns through oneperiod of his career, 
in which there are few now who know 
the value of genius that will not think 
him enviable, we must addressourselves 
to the darker residue of our task with 
the best countenance we may. 


TO CALDARO. 


month of October; and had it not 
been for the resource offered me by 
the soirees of a much-travelled friend, 
who had taken a palazzo on the Grand 
Canal, and was “ at home” to all the 
world, three or four evenings in the 
week, I should have been driven to 
continue my course northwards, much 
sooner than I either wished or in- 
tended. May was begun—the days 
were torrid, the nights breathless ; and 
it was only for a few hours after sun- 
rise, that you could find, on the shady 
side of St. Mark’s Place, or under the 
trees of the public garden, the luxury 
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of cool air to temper the feverish move- 
ment of your blood. To this general 
stoviness the dwelling of my friend 
M presented an exception. It was 
a corner house, looking both into the 
grand canal and into one of those ca- 
nalets, or water-streets, with which 
the whole city is intersected; it hada 
back entrance through a court open- 
ing into one of the narrow paved 
streets, but the far pleasanter way, 
and the only way of approaching it in 
front, was by water. Those lofty and 
spacious chambers, marble-floored, and 
kept cool by having the windows closed 
and the blinds down from the morn- 
ing, so that neither a straggling sun- 
beam, nor a breath of external air 
could enter, were like another climate 
when one passed into them from the 
hot out-of-doors atmosphere. It might 
be thought that keeping the windows 
shut all day would make the rooms 
feel close, but it had no such effect ; 
it is a way of securing coo) air within 
doors which M had learned under 
a sun still fiercer than that of Lom- 
bardy. However, it can be practised 
only where the apartments, as in an 
Italian palace, are both wide and high ; 
and M ’s were wide enough and 
long enough to allow his crowds of 
ay to saunter up and down, 
singly or in groups, without being in 
each other's way. 

I sauntered, in general, singly—it is 
a habit 1 have contracted since Juliet- 
ta’s removal to a happier sphere—it 
seems to realize to me, more vividly, 
my being once more a single man. 

Then, at night, the windows were 
opened, and you could step out of them 
upon stone balconies, and see the moon 
shining on those long canals, and on 
the domes and high bell-towers of 
stately Venetian churches ; mysterious 
forms of gondolas, like black shadows, 
or ghosts of boats, gliding from time 
to time, with splash of oar, and, per- 
haps with tinkle of guitar, under the 
palace walls. You would scarcely dis- 
tinguish the gondola, except while just 
passing; but, long before, and long 
after, you would see the moonlight 
glance over the wet oars, as they rose 
at measured intervals, out of the wa- 
ter. 

One evening I had stepped out of 
one of the windows, and leaned over 
the stone balcony. It was a still night, 
and every sound from the canal below 
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came with perfect distinctness to my 
ear. A group of gondolas lay directly 
under where I stood—they were those 
which were to convey M ’s guests 
to their respective homes, and the gon- 
doliers were holding a reunion of their 
own on the canal, as their masters 
were doing in the less roomy salons 
above. At the moment that I took 
my post within ear-shot of their con- 
versation, it happened that one of the 
party was dilating, to the great edifica- 
tion of the rest, on a subject which 
had already occasioned me some lively 
twinges of curiosity, that, namely, of 
the Estatica of Caldaro, concerning 
whom, the speaker related to his ad- 
miring and unsceptical audience, won- 
ders, beside which, all that has ever 
been reported of the miracles of clair- 
voyance, from Mesmer down to Miss 
Martineau, wanes into the merest 
common-place, almost too credible to 
be worth believing. The Signorina 
Mirl, according to this new hagiolo- 
gist, knew all things, past, present, and 
to come; she read the thoughts of 
those who visited her, and the most 
secret passages of their lives stood re- 
vealed to her ken; she converted infi- 
dels with alook ; she reclaimed unvir- 
tuous or worldly livers by the sole 
influence of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded her ; while those who mocked 
were smitten, on the spot, with strange 
and terrible judgments, rooted to the 
ground, or lifted up in the air; or 
lashed, as by unseen furies, into a fran- 
tic dance, accompanied with unnatural 
howlings; or spun incessantly, like 
tee-totums, by an unwearied but invi- 
sible hand; or constrained to grovel 
on all fours, like dogs; or to indulge 
in a perpetual round of summersets, 
like squirrels in a cage; or to writhe 
and wriggle on their bellies, like ser- 
pents. As for the Signorina herself, 
she neither ate, nor drank, nor slept, 
nor did her body rest upon any thing 
of material kind, but hung suspended 
in the air, while her eyes, unclosed 
day and night, were lifted in perpetual 
adoration towards heaven. Her face 
shone with a clear, silvery lustre, not 
figuratively, but so that when the 
room was otherwise darkened, you 
could see what o’clock it was by it. 
Of other, still more awful appear- 
ances, he spoke—bleedings, agonies, 
&c., which I prefer to pass over in si- 
lence here. 
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I have a turn for pilgrimages. “TI 
will go,” said I, “to Caldaro: I will 
see this living wonder, whose life seems 
a chapter taken out of the * Golden 
Legend,’ and presented, in embodied 
reality, to the unsympathizing eyes of 
a legend-slighting nineteenth century.” 
I did not exactly swallow all that the 
Hadgee-gondolier (for he had been 
himself to Caldaro,) drawing, perhaps, 
as much upon devout imagination as 
upon memory for his facts, reported ; 
but I thought, there is no smoke with- 
out fire, and the nearer you get to the 
fire, the more you are out of the 
smoke. Yes, I would go to Caldaro. 
Tyrol was a good place, were it no- 
thing more, to cool in, after the heats 
of Venice. 

I am a person of sudden resolu- 
tions. I dream away my time at a 
place, as if I were never to leave it ; 
until all at once comes an impulse, 
from some unexpected quarter, and I 
drift away elsewhither, still dreaming 
as I go; and sol drift and dream, 
and dream and drift, and contrive to 
get over a good deal of ground, both 
in the waking and sleeping worlds. 
On my way home from M—'s, I 
made my gondoliers row slowly as we 
passed the convent, }(a Franciscan, I 
believe,) near the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, for the friars were 
at their evening litanies, and their 
chaunt was audible to the passer-by 
—a sound to follow one for ever! It 
has mingled, since, with my dreamings, 
and no drifting has borne me beyond 
its spell. The song, to judge from 
the effect, was antiphonal: semi-choir 
responded to semi-choir. There was 
no accompaniment of instruments: 
the notes were few, but the deep, full 
harmony of those male voices is not 
to be described. Alternately it rose 
and fell; now loud, now of a dream- 
like faintness, as if choristers out of 
another world were answering to those 
of earth. 

Pleasant it was, under Italian star- 
light, to hear the rich chords of that 
grave harmony, waning like a song of 
ascending spirits, as my boat drew more 
and more into the distance. And I had 
resolved on going to Caldaro, to see an 
Estatica—one who floated in the air— 
whose face shone with an electric 
effulgence—whose hands, whose feet, 
whose brow told of ineffable sympa- 
thies, that take a profound nineteenth 
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century quite of its depth. Of all 
such estatiche, who, but St. Francis, 
the seraphic, is the prototype and 
patron? And out of that Gregorian 
chaunt, whose spirit spoke to me, but 
his? I took it as an omen, as a bene- 
diction from the saint, as an approval 
of my purpose. 

Timing their stroke to the sacred 
song, as it fell more and more faintly 
on our ears, my boatmen rowed past the 
dogana, past that historic piazetta, with 
its not-to-be-forgotten columns, past 
the ducal palace, the Bridge of Sighs, 
the prison—a strange preternatural- 
looking phosphoric light (like that 
which was said to play over the fea- 
tures of Maria Mérl,) slipping, snake- 
like, along the gondola’s side, and 
streaming away in her wake, and 
writhing about our oars as they rushed 
through the water, and flashing off 
from them in white quicksilvery flashes 
when they rose. It was after hot days 
that the waters most teemed at night 
with this wandering lustre, which 
started into life also at the least breeze 
that rippled the surface of the canals, 
and set the little waves dancing and 
splashing about the thresholds of 
palace-gates, and against the sides of 
vessels lying along the quay. 

But if the waters burned won- 
drously “as a witch’s oils” at night, 
certainly no witch’s oils ever stank 
more atrociously than they did by day, 
when the sun drew up alight gauzy 
steam from them, which indeed sof- 
tened the outline and harmonized the 
hues of the distant Trentine Alps, 
but at the same time gave you the 
most singularly distinct impression of 
the immediate vicinity of a large 
body of bilge-water. I do not know 
that any circumstance, unconnected 
with my projected pilgrimage, helped 
more to shorten my stay at Venice 
than this. To which add, that the 
vanguard of the great summer army 
of musquitoes was arrived; and that 
this very night, memorable on so 
many accounts, I perceived, and hap- 
pily killed, at my very bed-side, a 
scorpion—a sign of the zodiac, my 
objections to which are of the gravest 
kind. 

Virgo, thought I, is a more auspi- 
cious constellation than Scorpio— 
Tyrol is better for my health than 
Venice. I will be a lion in Danieli’s 
den no longer (for I was a sort of lion 
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at M ’s, it having somehow got 
wind that I was a contributor to the 
D. U. M., as some people imperti- 
nently term this magazine, invidiously 
alluding herein to the “ silent sister” 
whose name it bears. The good people 
—God love them !—little thought how 
small was the amount of my contribu- 
tions: however, the principle is not 
affected by plus and minus.) Please 
the little fishes, I would set out on the 
morrow. 

And on the morrow I set out. 

Leaving Venice is like finishing a 
romance—like returning from the 
element of poetic fiction to that of the 
prose of real life. You step from 
your hall-door into a boat, and have 
an hour's row before you get your 
feet under you again, an hour of watery 
solitude before you see a human face, 
but those of the boatmen that row 
you. You land at Mestre, and feel as 
if you were come back from the moon, 
or from the other world. Around and 
beneath you you find, once more, earth 
and things earthly, and the first of 
these is a custom-house. 

From Mestre a beautiful road leads 
to Ceneda, bordered with pleasant 
villas, and bespeaking, by many signs, 
the existence of a gentry, a thing of 
which there is no trace in any other 
part, that I have seen, of Italy—a 
land of extremes, where, whatever is 
not prince is pauper, and very often 
what is prince is pauper at the same 
time. From the setting in of dark, 
the hedges were radiant, flashing with 
myriads of fire-flies. The sight put 
mein mind of the canals of Venice, 
and they again of the Fraulein von 
Mérl. We live in a strange phos- 
phorescent world, take what element 
of it you will ; and we hang enraptured 
over the beautiful light, and think not 
that it tells of death, decomposition, 
toulness. 

All day long, the huge mountain- 
wall that divides Italy from Germany 
had been before me, and at night, at 
Ceneda, I found myself almost at its 
foot. But there was no cool breath 
of mountain air; the night was, if 
any thing, more suffocating than in 
Venice. I was forced to sleep with 
my windows open; there were no 
mosquito-curtains, and—I leave the 
rest to the imagination of the reader. 
When I saw myself next morning in 
the glass, my first thought was, that I 
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had brought away some other gentle- 
man’s shadow from Venice, in mistake 
for my own. 

The postilions in these parts wear 
cocked-hats, with black and yellow 
feathers; they also wear black and 
yellow jackets, and have black and 
yellow tassels to their bugles. In like 
manner the sentry-boxes and turnpikes 
are painted in black and yellow stripes, 
these being the armorial colours of 
Austria. In Ireland I used to hear 
that black and yellow was the livery of 
another potentate, who, however, is 
understood to harbour very opposite 
feelings to those entertained by the 
pious head of the house of Hapsburg, 
on the subject of holy water. 

All such dull and unseemly joking 
apart, Tyrol is a beautiful country — 


“Where nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful but not austere, 
Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year.” 


There is no lack of grandeur, but it is 
a serener and more benign grandeur 
than that of other mountain countries; 
there is no mixture of the horrid. The 
bottom of the valley teems with fruit- 
fulness. A river dashes over a bed of 
rocks, from one bright, calm, round 
lake, blue as the skies above it, to 
another. The hills rise first in rich 
green slopes and swells; then comes 
the abundance of the pine forest, with 
broad lawns opening into its depth, 
broken with groups of larch, and here 
and there a chalet; other hills look in 
over these, loftier and more deeply 
buried in wood; and in all directions, 
as if walling in this more gentle region, 
are seen the high ridges and peaks of 
bare rock, with their clefts full of 
snow. 

The Tyrolese paint the fronts of 
their houses in fresco, mostly with 
subjects out of the lives of the saints, 
sometimes with passages of Tyrolean 
history, battles, and processions, and 
pomps, and glories of this world and 
the next—all set forth in rude, vigo- 
rous design, and with a sort of reck- 
less prodigality of colouring, as if red 
and yellow ochre cost nothing. A 
favourite decoration is that of a gigan- 
tic St. Florian, emptying a bucket of 
water upon a diminutive house on fire, 
which reaches about up to his knee. 
No house can be burnt which bears 
this talisman. 

The Brenner, which I had to cross be- 
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fore arriving at Innsbruck, is the least 
considerable link in the great Alpine 
chain, being, at the highest point of 
the passage, only four thousand six 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, The ascent is very gradual, and 
has not a recognizable feature of a 
passage of the Alps. Not a patch of 
snow could I discover in any direction, 
but, en revanche, there was plenty of 
dust. However, the descent made up, 
at least, for some of these deficien- 
cies. Evening came on, and then 
night—the moon glorious. The way 
became steeper and steeper, cutting 
sharp zigzags down the flank of the 
mountain. Glens opened on the road 
side, going down into an abyss of utter 
darkness, ‘from the depths of which, 
the roar of torrents came up. On the 
other side a precipice rose like the 
wall of Tartarus, heaven-high. Be- 
tween the road and the gorges that 
bordered it was a wooden rail, with 
stone posts at intervals,—a sorry de- 
fence, for had even a lighter vehicle 
than mine come with any force against 
it, there could not be a doubt of its giv- 
ing way. At last a turn of the 
descent brought Innsbruck in sight, 
shining with an almost dazzling white- 
ness in the moonlight, the form of 
each building cut out sharply on the 
dark plain, in which it lay, far, far 
below the point from which I looked 
upon it. Another turn hid it; the 
next brought it again in view; and 
thus, alternately losing and regaining 
sight of it, the descent of the mountain 
was accomplished—the level valley 
reached—and, at length, the town 
itself entered ; when, having passed 
under a triumphal arch, that spans the 
principal street, I stopped at the 
Goldene Sonne, and, in a good supper, 
and then an excellent bed, soon for- 
got the Brenner, with its dust, its 
jolting, and its frightful descent. 

The next day I called on Professor 
F , to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction, and learned from him that 
Innsbruck itself contained an embryo 
Estatica, a person now in the earlier 
stages of the process through which 
the Friulein von Mérl had passed, 
before reaching her present state of 
contemplative perfection. In com- 
pliance with my strongly urged wish, 
he expressed his readiness to take me 
to see her, and, it being about one 
o'clock, Pp. M., at once conducted me 
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to the house, situated in the out-skirts 


of the town, where she lived. It was 
the house of a benevolent peasant, who 
had received the sufferer into his 
family from motives of compassion. 
She was, I gathered, an orphan, un- 
married, about thirty-three years of 
age; her name, Maria Fackschlin- 
ger. 

On entering the house, we found 
some twelve or fifteen persons stand- 
ing before the bed on which this poor 
young woman lay, all gazing upon her 
with evident wonder and pity. The 
majority of these were females, whose 
tears were flowing freely; and even 
among the men that stood by I ob- 
served more than one wet cheek. 
Making way for Professor F—— and 
me, those immediately before the bed 
retired a little; and a sight was pre- 
sented to us for which, I confess, I 
was not prepared, and which was 
fitted to shake the nerves of the 
strongest. There lay the unhappy 
orphan in a state of convulsive agony ; 
her eyes staring with an expression of 
the most intense suffering ; her face 
turned towards the wall; her chest 
heaving with rapid laborious breath- 
ing, like an over-driven race-horse ; 
while, from her forehead, along the 
temples, towards both ears, large drops 
of blood gathered slowly, and then 
trickled freely over her face, and fell 
on the pillow. I could see no wound 
from which this blood appeared to 
come; it rather seemed to ooze like 
sweat from the pores of the skin. 
Her face was pale, with the exception 
of a bright hectic spot on each cheek 
near the strained eyes; the nostrils 
were dilated, and the mouth open, 
panting for breath like one in the ago- 
nies of pulmonary inflammation. Her 
arms lay close to her side, the hands 
firmly clenched. She was dressed in 
the usual style of the poorer Tyro- 
lese peasants, a plain coarse gown with 
a handkerchief covering the throat and 
shoulders, and had a sort of large pil- 
low lying on her knees and feet, which 
was frequently displaced in her convul- 
sive struggles. Pater G » a Fran- 
ciscan friar, who stood at the foot of 
the bed, held or replaced this covering 
when thrown off; and, during these 
struggles, which recurred at intervals 
of four or five minutes, sprinkled holy 
water upon her, and recited a form 
of exorcism or rebuke of the evil 
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spirit, which, he declared, was vexing 
the poor sufferer. 

Retiring for a little from this dis- 
mal spectacle, and so making way in 
my turn for fresh spectators, who 
came and went in a continuous stream, 
I found, in the adjoining room, a priest 
and the woman of the house, with some 
others, from whom, as also from 
Professor F » I learned some par- 
ticulars relating to the phenomenon I 
had witnessed. 

Maria F. has, for many years, 
been in a strange state of body and 
mind; often sick and always feeble, 
she is unable to earn her bread, her 
utmost capability being to knit a stock- 
ing, or do a little easy house-work. 
She has often fasted for a long period, 
and at no time eats much food; has 
been subject to fits, and “ harassed by 
evil spirits,” although of a devout cast 
of mind. She has often—the reader 
will be so good as to bear in mind, that 
I simply “ tell the tale as ‘twas told to 
me”—she has often vomited nails, pins, 
pieces of glass, and such like objects, 
extreme pain, of course, attending 
every such evacuation. 

For the last few months these severe 
attacks of convulsion, blood-sweating, 
and vomiting of pieces of iron and glass, 
have become periodical, recurring every 
Friday. The access begins every 
Thursday evening, or at an early 
hour on Friday morning, and conti- 
nues until three o'clock, p.M., of that 
day, whenshe undergoes a sort of death, 
and remains for a time as one actually 
dead, after which she awakes calmly 
and placidly as a child from sleep, re- 
cognizes those around her, and returns, 
for a another week, to her wonted 
state of feeble health, and to her cus- 
tomary occupations. 

I found much contradiction in the 
suppositions of those present as to the 
true character, causes, and purpose of 
such an extraordinary visitation, some 
holding the phenomenon for natural, 
others for supernatural, and, among 
those of the latter opinion, some judg- 
ing it a satanic obsession, others a 
miracle of divine grace. I presume I 
need scarcely assure any reader of this 
Magazine that my own view coincided 
with that of the naturalists, and that 
the case, altogether, interested me on 
physiological and psychological, not 
on theological grounds. For what I be- 
lieve to bethe natural explanation of all 
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such appearances, I would refer the 

reader to a paper on “the Nightmare,” 
in the January number of this peri- 
odical, for the present year. 

I was recalled from the outer room 
by aloud moan from the sufferer, whose 
expression of countenance had, since 
my withdrawing, undergone a marked 
change. She was evidently struggling 
to vomit something, and yet seemed 
more than once, when she had brought 
it up, to swallow it again, notwith- 
standing the most solemn adjurations 
of Pater G——, to give it out of her 
mouth into his hand. 

At this moment I remarked a singu- 
lar convulsive motion in the region of 
the stomach, accompanied with a sharp, 
crackling sound, as if small bladders 
were swelling and bursting within her. 
Pater G took a crucifix of black 
wood, such as friars usually carry, and 
placed it on her stomach, repeating at 
the. same time his usual form of exor- 
cism ; but scarcely had the sacred ob- 
ject lain there for a moment, when it 
was violently jerked up, and thrown 
off, as if struck by some power from 
within the patient’s body. The by- 
standers uttered a cry of horror. 
The Pater took it up, and laid ita 
second time on the same place, with a 
solemn command, in the highest of all 
names, that it should abide there. 
But again, with more violence than 
before, it was jerked up and thrown 
off. This, which was evidently the 
effect of some abnormal muscular ac- 
tion, visibly agitated and disconcerted 
the Pater, who was, one could see, 
under the impression that the devil 
was too many for him: drawing, how- 
ever, from a pocket in his sleeve, a 
small silver medal, or something, as 
it seemed to me, like part of a silver 
watch-case (it wasareliquary) he said— 
“ This is a relic of a great saint, and 
I command, in the name of God, and 
by virtue of the merits of the saint, 
that it lie still and work stillness, 
where I place it.” Hereupon he laid 
it where he had previously placed the 
crucifix, and the agitation instantly 
ceased, and the noise inside died gra- 
dually away. 

Now whether the relic was a con- 
ductor of magnetic virtue, such as 
writers on Mesmerism declare to be 
used with great effect, or whether it 
so happened that the convulsive pa- 
roxysm at that moment came to an 
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end, and so subsided spontaneously, 
I leave the reader to judge for him- 
self. I, for my own part, incline to the 
magnetic view. 

Being resolved to see the end of a 
phenomenon at once so fascinating and 
so repulsive, I remained,in the house till 
three o'clock ; occasionally going from 
the outer to the inner chamber, and 
returning when any fresh cry or new 
feature of the case called my atten- 
tion to the sufferer. Once or twice in 
the violence of the paroxysms, she 
dealt the Pater a remarkably vigorous 
kick, and that without turning her 
eyes towards him. One of the by- 
standers, a priest, told me that in the 
course of that morning she had spoken 
violently and abusively of the whole 
clergy, which, however, he did not 
impute to her, but to the same evil 
spirit which, he doubted not, now 
brought her foot into such rude con- 
tact with the person of the good 
Franciscan. 

It was now drawing near to three 
o'clock, (I should have mentioned that 
it was Friday) and the room became 
gradually fuller as the crisis ap- 
proached. The substance she had in 
her throat or mouth had, it would ap- 
pear, found its way into her nostril, 
for she put her hand repeatedly to her 
nose, and pressed her finger on the 
left side of it, as indicating the seat of 
a pain which caused an increase of 
her moaning. I called the attention 
of the Pater to this, and, after some 
labour, he succeeded in bringing down 
the nostril a piece of coloured bottle 
glass, about an inch long, and half an 
inch broad, the rugged edges of which 
had in its passage lacerated the inside 
of her nose, so that it now bled copi- 
ously. He exhibited this object to 
the by-standers, whose expressions of 
sympathy for the tortured creature 
were loud and affecting: he then laid 
it on the table, beside a number of 
substances, which had come from her 
on previous occasions, 

At length the hour of three came: 
her breathing continued as hard drawn 
as ever, but became broken and fitful : 
she stretched herself out at full length 
as if pressing herself violently against 
the bloody pillow, and after a few 
gaspings, such as are only seen and 
heard from a death-bed, she uttered a 

cry, not loud, but so deep and dread- 
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ful, that every one around wept aloud, 
and some devoutly commended her 
soul to God, and then she sank to- 

gether as one who had really expired, 

and lay without sign of life for some 

time. I will confess that I hoped she 

was really dead, and that her suffer- 

ings were over for ever—that the 

miserable tragedy I had witnessed was 

to be repeated no more. But, on ap- 

proaching the bed-side again, I found 

her already come to herself, calmly 

looking up, with intelligence in her 

eye, into the face of Pater G . 

who spoke encouragingly to her, and 

placed in her hands the very crucifix 

which had been twice thrown off her 
body, but which she now clasped with 
both hands, and looked upon it with 
an expression of religious love. Her 
breathing was now so calm that I 
could not hear it; and, but for a 
heavy sigh now and then, I ould 
trace no sympton of the terrible 
agony through which, but a few 
minutes before, she had seemed to 
pass. 

It was only after I had been some 
time in the open air, and had com- 
posed myself by a walk under the trees 
of the avenue leading to the city, that 
I was fully sensible how much my 
nerves had been tried by the extraor- 
dinary spectacle I had been contem- 
plating. 

The next day I set off for Caldaro. 
It did not prove so simple a thing to 
procure access to the Friulein von 
Mérl, as I had found it to get a sight of 
poor Maria Fackschlinger ; for it was 
not until I had spent three days in the 
village, and had several conversations 
with the worthy Pater Capistran, the 
confessor of the Estatica, that I was 
admitted to the apartment of the 
Franciscan convent, to which she has 
been removed, and where she is treated 
with a care and skill to which some of 
the worst symptoms of her extraordi- 
nary disease have, already, in some 
measure, given way. 

It was an impressive and singular 
spectacle that greeted me on entering 
the chamber which she inhabits, a 
neatly furnished apartment, with a 
small house altar on one side, and 
over against it the bed on which Maria 
was then kneeling, in that state of 
ecstacy of which I had heard so much. 
Pater Capistran, who had conducted 
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me to the convent, had retired to 
speak with some other candidates for 
admission, and I was thus left alone 
with her, and had ample time and 
opportunity for undisturbed observa- 
tion of, certainly, the most astonishing 
spectacle I had up to that time seen. 
The room was partially darkened by a 
white window curtain, yet not so 
much as to obscure the sight of any 
object in it. The cooing of a pair 
of turtledoves, whose cage hung outside 
the open window, seemed rather to 
add to, than disturb the intense feel- 
ing of peaceful stillness that prevailed. 
But the one centre of interest in 
this silent, death-like chamber was 
the form that knelt on the bed. I 
stood within two paces of her: there 
was nothing to interrupt my view. I 
had, all to myself, the spectacle which, 
for the last eight years, thousands had 
come from far and near to see. That 
which many, who had made long pil- 
grimages for the purpose, had obtained 
but a momentary glimpse of, and that 
over the heads and shoulders of an 
excited crowd of wonder-seekers, who 
literally tore the clothes from each 
other’s backs, and some of them the 
nails from their own fingers, in the 
struggle to get nearest to the object 
of curiosity, I could contemplate tran- 
quilly and at my leisure, with nothing 
to mar, but, at the same time, with 
nothing to exaggerate the effect which 
the object before me was intrinsically 
calculated to produce. Dr. Wittman 
of Innsbruck, who visited Caldaro in 
1838, as a sort of (self-appointed) ad- 
vocatus diaboli, to elicit all such cir- 
cumstances as might serve to bring 
the gase within the category of the 
natural, tuld me that two thousand 
pilgrims would, at that time, enter the 
village in one day. He found the 
stairs so full of people that he reached 
the room where the phenomenon was, 
only by being hauled up, from the 
lower flight to the upper, over the 
bannisters; and he was fain to con- 
gratulate himself, after passing a few 
minutes at her bed-side, on reaching 
the foot of the stairs again with his 
ribs unbroken. Of those who fairly 
encountered the perils of the “ getting 
up stairs,” there were not afew who 
arrived in a state very near nudity at 
the goal of their efforts. At times 
the press upwards was so great, and, 
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so to speak, so blindly furious, that 
those already above had no way of 
making room for the others, but by 
being let down by means of ropes from 
the window. I felt somewhat ashamed 
of myself when I thought how much 
I had the advantage of these zealous 
pilgrims, and how little I deserved it, 
who had travelled from mere curiosity 
to the shrine to which devotion had 
attracted them. 

The impression which the Estatica 
of Caldaro made upon me, was that of 
a clairvoyante in the highest degree of 
magnetic affection. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I do not believe that 
she had been ‘ mesmerised.” The 
strictest investigations have been set 
on foot, by qualified persons, as to 
this point; and no ground has been 
found to exist for suspecting any thing 
of the kind. Neither are the pheno- 
mena such as the subjects of mesmeric 
operations generally present. But 
there is such a thing as spontaneous 
clairvoyance, the manifestations of 
which are much more wonderful, and 
of a higher order, than those artifi- 
cially produced. I have met with a 
good deal of self-developed mesmerism, 
and have no doubt that it furnishes the 
solution of many strange appearances 
Wich recent times have brought forth, 
under the names of “ possessions,” 
“inspirations,” “ visions,” ‘ gifts of 
tongues,” and the like. It is a form of 
disease, the pre-disposition to which, 
lies in nervous and melancholic tem- 
peraments, and which claims kindred 
with hysteria, epilepsy, and some of 
the most appalling “ills, that flesh is 
heir to.” But my business here is 
rather to narrate than to theorize. 

Living, yet scarcely breathing ; mo- 
tionless as if the directing spirit had 
already fled from the pale and ema- 
ciated frame ; present in body, yet, to 
all appearance, absent in spirit, and 
unconscious of all around her; near 
me, yet so far, so inaccessibly, un- 
approachably far from me; like one 
entranced, caught up to heaven, seeing 
and hearing things unutterable ; Maria 
Mérl impressed me, I will confess, as 
I stood there, alone in her presence, 
with feelings which I have not words 
to convey. Her large full eye, so 
bright, yet so evidently fixed on some- 
thing beyond the range of sensuous 
vision, directed upwards as in earnest 
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though submissive entreaty, her hands 
gently joined together before her 
breast; the small red spot or scar 
visible on the back of the hand next 
me; her head, thrown slightly back, 
and turned a little to the right; her 
hair, of a bright brown, falling in wavy 
masses over her shoulders, and de- 
scending almost to her knees, her 
white bedgown and petticoat, so clean, 
so becoming, so sculpturally simple, 
her position—in a word, her whole 
appearance, suggested the statue of a 
worshipping angel, or of a praying 
Samuel, chiselled by a master’s hand 
in the marble of Carrara. But then 
came the thought—this is no statue ; 
this is a living child of human parents, 
a creature of flesh and blood; there 
she is, as she has been these eight 
years, or more, unwearied by the 
frightful monotony of a life, to one’s 
natural apprehension, so dismal; the 
glow of seraphic enjoyment lighting 
up her else corpse-like features, as if 
the invisible glories on which she 
seems to gaze had but this moment 
first opened on her view. And then 
you ask yourself, does she really see 
nothing ?—and, if she sees something, 
what is it she sees? In short, I 
do not think an atheist could look 
with any attention upon her, without 
believing, for the time at least, in ano- 
ther world. There is, indeed, nothing 
that addresses itself to the under- 
standing, but to the feelings the appeal 
is overpowering. 

I had been, perhaps, ten minutes in 
the room, when Pater Capistran re- 
turned, bringing with him two ladies 
and a gentleman, who were on their 
way from some city of Rhenish Prussia 
to Rome, and had called, as almost all 
devout Roman Catholics do who pass 
through Tyrol, to see Maria. One of 
the ladies was so deeply touched by 
what she saw that she began to weep 
aloud. I looked at Maria, and then 
at Pater Capistran, in a way that 
expressed my fear that such a burst of 
feeling might disturb the sufferer who 
was the cause of it, but the Pater in 
return, through a significant smile, 
gave me to understand that there was 
no danger of her being disturbed by 
any thing of the kind. I then recol- 


lected what I had read and heard of 
her being, during her ecstacies, totally 
insensible, as well to sound as to feel- 
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ing ; and, in particular, what had been 
related to me, from his own observa- 
tion, by Professor S of Munich (a 
staunch Lutheran, and my very good 
friend,) that the flies at such times 
crawl, not only over her whole face, 
but even across the open eyes, without 
occasioning the contraction of a 
muscle. 

As we stood gazing, a sudden change 
in Maria’s attitude arrested our atten- 
tion, and, I own, startled me for the 
moment, as if I had seen a dead body 
move. She clasped her hands firmly 
together, and dropped her head forward 
with her eyes shut, her expression 
being that of one overwhelmed by 
some great sorrow ; in the next mo- 
ment she bent herself forward so 
much that 1 expected to see her fall 
on her face on the bed. She then 
raised her head, opened her eyes, 
and, extending her hands as wide as 
possible, resumed her look of beatific 
contemplation. Pater Capistran here- 
upon said that as her continuing long 
in that position had often terminated 
in violent convulsions on her returning 
to consciousness, or, as he expressed 
it, being “ called back to herself,” he 
would now bring her out of her ecs- 
tacy, and so give us an opportunity of 
speaking with her. Accordingly he 
went up to her and said in her ear, 
twice or three times, “ Maria!” with 
increasing emphasis, as her abstraction 
seemed not to yield to his first low 
call: at length her hands dropped to 
her sides, and she turned her face 
towards him, with a beam of conscious- 
ness in her eye, and a sweetness of 
smile I’ certainly had not expected, 
sinking gradually back at the same 
time into a reclining posture. We 
were now, in succession, presented to 
her by the Pater ; she welcomed each 
by a friendly nod, and, as I stood 
nearest to her, she gave me a little 
coloured print, of the kind so common 
in all Roman Catholic countries, a 
picture of some saint, I forget whom. 
While receiving this present, I had an 
opportunity of observing the marks on 
her hands, both inside and without. 
These were, as I was told, at first (in 
1832) of considerable size, and bled 
freely at regular intervals; but of 
late they have closed up, diminished 
in size, and now present the appear- 
ance of a brightred spot on each palm, 
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and corresponding spots on the back 
of each hand, between the first and 
second metatarsal bones.* 

While the others were in their turn 
called forward to receive each a picture 
from the hands of Maria, I took my 
leave of her, and of the Pater, and, 
with lively feelings of relief at finding 
myself once more in the healthy and 
gladsome presence of earth and sky, 
set forward on my journey down the 


valley of the Adige. 


Before leaving the subject of the 
Friiulein von Mérl, I may mention 
what was told me by the Pater, that, 
in a former stage of her sufferings, de- 
tonations, such as I had observed in 
the case of Maria Fackschlinger, were 
also heard from within her body :— 
“Such reports,” said the good friar, 
perhaps a little hyperbolically, “as if 
pistols were fired off in her belly ;”— 
also, that she, too, like her fellow-suf- 
ferer, vomited pins, needles, splinters 
of glass, horse-hair, nails of all descrip- 
tions, as well as broken knitting-needles 
and spicule of bone. Nor did those ob- 
jects come from her mouth only, but 
sometimes presented themselves at diffe- 
rent parts of the head, and were with 
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difficulty drawn out by her confessor. 
What was strange was, that all these 
shocking objects left no wounds; the 
skin closed after them as if they had 
been mere drops of sweat. How these 


things came into her body she could 


» not tell, but declared that she saw 


them, in her visions, presented to her 
by demons, who urged her to take them. 

Further, I must say that, when I 
saw this Estatica, she neither showed 
any tendency to float in the air, nor 
was her skin luminous, though, as Doc- 
tor Ennemoser of Munich observes, the 
latter phenomenon is not at all unusual 
in ecstatic persons or spontaneous 
clairvoyantes, and is by no means to be 
attributed to causes of a preternatural 
character. This is a subject on which 
the reader may gather some valuable 
ideas from Sir Henry Marsh’s most in- 
teresting paper “ On the Evolution of 
Light from the Living Human Sub- 
ject.” 

On the morning after my departure 
from Caldaro, | started witt a guide 
from Auer, one of the last German 
villages of Tyrol, to cross the Notter 
Joch to Capriana, one of the first ex- 
clusively Italian villages of that lovely 


*That the so-called Stigmata—excoriations in the hands, feet, and side, which bleed 
periodically—are phenomena which take place according to natural laws, appears 
from the considerations, First, that they are not new ; and, Secondly, that analogous 
phenomena occur in other forms, in which no supernatural agency can be suspected. 
Rolewink relates (Fasiculus tempor, Frankfort, 1584,) that a maid named Stina, 
at Ham, in Westphalia, had bleeding wounds, of spontaneous formation, in her 
hands, feet, and side. She was a newly-converted virgin, (in 1414,) and, after the 
lapse of fifteen weeks, on the feast of Corpus Christi, she shewed. these marks to 
twelve witnesses. A Beguine, Gertrudis of Delft, as Raynoldus testifies, attracted 
great attention by marks of a similar kind, whereupon, fearing lest she should be 
puffed up, she prayed that this distinction might be withdrawn. The Legend of 
the Saints tells of thirty-two that have had the Stigmata, among whom is Saint 
Catherine of Siena. Lilibopp, speaking of the nun Emmerich, adduces the similar 
case of Magdalena of Hadamar, not long deceased, whose wounds also bled on 
Friday. This case, he says, was strictly investigated and duly attested by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Its explanation he (Lillbopp) finds in certain physiological 
grounds ; sees consequently init nothing of a miraculous character. Maria Hueber, 
a nun of Brixen, and Giovanna della Croce, of Roveredo, of whose anti-gravita- 
tive propensities mention is made in the article ‘* Mare’s Nests,” in the February 
number of this Magazine, had also the Stigmata. Cases analogous are those of 
that ‘“‘ wife of a member of the parlement of Provence,” mentioned by Claude de 
Tisserant—of ‘‘ Madame V. of N.,” related by Von Meyer—of the Moscovite citizen 
who was the unwilling witness of a deadly encounter between a French soldier and 
a Cossack—of the holy maid, Anna, who was cotemporary with St. Suso, and car- 
ried in her own body the marks of the stripes inflicted by the latter on himself, as 
recorded by Gorres—of the soldier’s sister, whose back was excoriated by the 
lashes administered to her brother, as reported by Dr. Pabst—and of the noble 
Irish lady, who bore to her dying hour the impression left on her wrist by the fin- 
gers of her spectral lover. All which cases are known to the readers of the January 
number of the Dustin University Macazine. 
t+ 8vo. Dublin, 1843. 
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and picturesque land. The way was 
one of the wildest I had ever traversed ; 
in many places it was nothing else than 
the steep, rocky bed of a winter tor- 
rent, which had but a short time run 
itself dry, and in some parts scarcely 
afforded footing for a mule. After 
some hours’ fatiguing climb, the moun- 
tain top was at length reached, and I 
descended into the mighty Fleimser- 
Thal, in which Capriana lies. Shortly 
before reaching the village, we met a 
party of about six or eight persons, 
who had just left it, and were begin- 
ing the ascent of the mountain by the 
path we were leavingbehindus. Oneof 
these I found to be the priest of the 
village, and another a strange priest, 
returning from Italy, the only one of 
the par ty who could speak German. 
We stopped to converse for a mo- 
ment. I need not” said the last- 
mentioned ecclesiastic, “ ask the object 
of your visit to this wild place; for no 
one thinks of coming here except to 
see the Addoloratu. You will behold 
a wonderful and an edifying sight ; the 
more so, as it is the day (Friday) on 
which the most interesting appearances 
present themselves. Only I fear,” he 
added, “you will find no one in the 
place that can speak with you, for the 
Italian in use here is scarcely intelli- 
gible beyond the limits of the valley.” 
This piece of information rather dis- 
concerted me, but, as there was no 
help for it, I wished him felice viag- 
gio, and entered the village. The 
appearance of discomfort and of the 
extremest poverty was discernible even 
at adistance; butnoideaof the squalid 
misery and filth of the place can be 
formed by any one who has not been 
inan Italian village. [stood aninstant, 
doubting whether the path that led to 
the village afforded also a passage 
through the dirt and abomination of 
all kinds that met my eye,—and was 
not a little relieved when my guide, 
pointing to a low hovel, the second or 
third on the left, as one enters from 
the north, said, * There is the house 
where the Lazzari lives.” I couldnot 
conceal my amazement, that one who 
for many years had occupied so much 
of the public attention as she had done, 
and been visited by so many strangers 
from all parts of Christendom, should 
be allowed to lie ina building which, 
any where else, would scarcely be con- 
sidered good enough for decent hogs. 
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Yet so it was. I stepped round with 
my guide, and knocked at two doors, 
not knowing which might lead to the 
inhabited part of the building. Noone, 
however, answered from within, and I 
expressed some doubt as to the accu- 
racy of my guide’s information, who 
smiled at my incredulity, and replied 
that he had conducted too many stran- 
gers to it, not to know the house well, 
but confessed he had forgotten which 
was thedoor. A woman froma neigh- 
bouring house at length came to us, 
talked a while with theguide in the dia- 
lect of the valley, and went away again. 
The guide told me what she had said— 
namely, that the sister of Lazzari was 
gone out and had locked thedoor ; that 
she was now at work in the field, but, 
as she had in all probability seen us 
descending the mountain, and well 
knew for what purpose strangers came 
this way, she would, it was likely, soon 
arrive to let. us in. In effect, it was 
not many minutes before the sister 
came—a dirty-looking peasant, with a 
child of about a year old on her arm, 
equally dirty with herself, both in skin 
and raiment. Sheseemed to have been 
singing to the child, and, with a cool- 
nes3 and indifference which surprised 
me, after what I had seen of solemn 
seriousness in everything connected 
with the other two cases, she opened 
the door, went in, as if no one had been 
inside, and beckoned me to follow. 
The interior of the house was strictly 
in keeping with the outside, the walls 
blackened with the smoke and dirt of 
many years, and the whole ensemble 
bespeaking the profoundest poverty 
and habitual neglect. I followed her 
across a sort of passage into an inner 
room, where a low bedstead with the 
head towards the door, and an arm- 
chair at the foot of the bed, consti- 
tuted the whole of the furniture. On 
going to the side of the room on 
which the chair stood, and turning to 
look on the bed, I was at once startled 
and horrified to behold, lying there, the 
object of my search. Yes, there, alone, 
locked in, and left without a soul 
within sight or hearing, until we 
came—left,as no humane person would 
leave a sick beast, whose life was 
counted of any value—lay Domenica 
Lazzari, whose history has for eight 
years been one of the modern wonders 
of the Roman Catholic world. A 
strange contrast to the tender and so- 
¥ 
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licitous care, the reverential watchful- 
ness, with which the beds of her fellow- 
sufferers, in the neighbouring German 
district, are surrounded. 

I sat down in the arm-chair, and 
composed myself to survey leisurely 
the horrid and revolting appearance 
now before me. There lay a poor 
girl, apparently from eighteen to 
twenty years of age (but in reality 
near thirty), wasted by disease to a 
skeleton, her face covered with a crust 
or coating of old blood which had 
not been washed for years!! Her 
clasped hands seemed to have ulcerated 
and grown together, and were like- 
wise in a similar filthy state from the 
frequent discharge of blood which had 
issued from a large wound on each 
hand, as if asword, anail, or other sharp 
instrument, had been long ago driven 
through them both. Her eyes were 
sunken ; but their glance was not with- 
out meaning—to me her look seemed 
to reveal a depth of suffering and sor- 
row, inexpressible, hopeless. There 
was a sort of convulsive movement of 
the throat, as if she was trying to 
swallow her saliva, but the mouth 
seemed so dry that there was nothing 
at all to swallow. Her knees were 
drawn a little upwards, so that the 
feet, which, as well as the hands, bear 
the “stigmata,” were covered by 
the bed-clothes. Her only clothing 
seemed to be a coarse shift, the bed- 
clothes were close up to her clasped 
hands, and her whole frame trembled 
as with a continual convulsion. Never 
have I seen a spectacle more full of 
disgust and horror. A disagreeable 
smell was also discernible in the apart- 
ment, but in the state of all things, 
within and without the house, it would, 
perhaps, be incorrect to say that it 
proceeded alone from the miserable 
creature on the bed ; however, I 
could not help thinking that the 
evaporation of the blood from her 
head, hands, and feet, was the chief 
cause of it. A question was suggested 
tome by the seeming attempt to 
swallow which I have already noticed. 
Did no one give her at any time a 
little water ; or at least wet her lips ? 
The sister replied, “ Oh no, never!” 
Did she always suffer so much as just 
then? ‘ Often a great deal more.” 
Why is the blood not washed off when 
it has ceased to flow for atime? “ She 
says she would die if she were 
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washed.” And why not have her re- 
moved to a more comfortable house ? 
‘She says she would die if removed 
from the bed where she lies.” Why 
is she left alone? ‘ No one can help 
her—she needs nothing—she desires 
nothing.” 

I learned, further, that, when the 
dried blood falls from her face or 
hands in crust or scaly-like pieces, it is 
then removed, but that the only part 
of her body that can be touched with- 
out producing convulsions, is her 
breast, which her sister sometimes 
spunges with cold water. Except in he 
intervals of acute agony, when she cries 
aloud, so as to be heard afar off, ** O 
Iddio! ajuvatemi!” she never speaks 
a word, save to her confessor; how- 
ever, she is in no ecstacy, like Maria 
Mérl, but hears and understands all 
that is said in her presence. 

After a few more queries I took my 
leave, intimating that I would proba- 
bly return with the barber-surgeon of 
the place, to whom I had an introduc- 
tion from a professor at Munich. I 
found him, however, so occupied with 
his own wife, who was ill, and whom 
he had just bled, that [ could not get 
any additional information from him. 
I left him, therefore, and after obtain- 
ing some refreshment at a miserable 
hovel, which was the only. hostelry in 
the village, I returned to the house of 
Lazzari, which I found, as at first, 
locked up, and the sister away in the 
fields with the key. While standing 
at the door awaiting her coming, I 
could hear a sort of chirping or chat- 
tering noise inside, and on the sister’s 
return with the key, found that a fresh 
feature of horror had been added to the 
dreadful scene which the bed of this 
poor sufferer afforded ; she was strug- 
ling in a terrible convulsion, her eyes 
shut, her head thrown rapidly from 
side to side, and her teeth crunching 
against each other with a sound that 
grated on the very heart-strings of the 
hearer. This was what I had heard 
outside. I could not but ask myself, 
how would a demoniac look, if not 
so? 

The sister, who had manifested some 
surprise at my returning so soon, be- 
came now impatient of my longer stay, 
and called to me repeatedly, ‘* Basta 
signor !” Therefore, after once more 
narrowly looking at the unhappy suf- 
ferer, and, in particular, at her hands, 
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to see if any fresh blood was oozing 
from the wounds, (which, however, I 
could not observe to be the case), and 
finding all further information on the 
spot quite inaccessible, I left the house 
with a sad and sickened heart, and re- 
newed my journey down the valley to 
Nevis and Trient. But for many a 
mile of the savage way did the form 
of the miserable sufferer of Capriana, 
pursue me like a hideous spectre, and 
the sound of that horrid grinding of 
the teeth still rang in my ears. 

It is much to be lamented that these 
extraordinary, but by no means un- 
precedented cases, did not, from their 
commencement, come under the ob- 
servation and conduct of some physi- 
cian of sagacity and experience; in 
particular, of one possessing competent 
physiological knowledge, and capable 
of eliciting the rich, and important 
results which they offer for medical 
philosophy. Dr. Ennemoser of Munich, 
to whom we are indebted for a valua- 
ble “ History of Magnetism,” visited 
Maria Mérl, and collected all accessi- 
ble information relative, as well to her 
case as to that of Lazzari, and the 
results of his investigations, as pub- 
lished in his «* Magnetism, in Relation 
to Religion and to Nature,” only make 
one regret that both cases were not 
placed under his permanent superin- 
tendence. Ido not doubt that great 
advantages, as well to the poor suf- 
ferers themselves as to the cause of 
science, would have been the conse- 
quence. The Italian doctor, under 
whose hands Lazzari, at the com- 
mencement of her illness, came—the 
symptoms then being a total incapabi- 
lity of taking any food or drink what- 
ever, together with an irritability of 
every sense, agonizing as that so ter- 
ribly pictured by Eugene Sue, in the 
ease of Jacques Ferrand—after long 
and mature consideration of all the 
circumstances, arrived at the learned 
and satisfactory conclusion, that “ the 
disease had its seat in the anatomico- 
physiological sphere of the nervoso- 
muscular system.” This medical sage 
seems to have soon got tired of en- 
deavouring tojreach a disease so cun- 
ningly seated; and the unfortunate 
patient passed from the hands of the 
physician into those of the priest. 
Indeed there was no use in prescribing 
for her, as she could as little swallow 
medicine as food, without consequent 
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agonies too formidable to be provoked 
a second time; and, when the author 
of the above felicitous diagnosis visited 
her for the first time after she had 
taken some of the pills (asafcetida) 
ordered by him, her irritability was 
such, that she could bear neither light, 
sound, nor smell, without falling into 
convulsions, accompanied with wailings 
and cries, appalling to hear. The 
doctor, in his report of her case, ob- 
serves, but briefly, and as if the cir- 
cumstances were of little account, that 
on the 6th of April, 1836, she brought 
up, at six different times, and with but 
short intervals, to the number of a 
hundred worms. Singular to say, this 
seems to have suggested to him nothing 
whatever, as to the real nature of her 
disease, or the way to deal with it. If, 
instead of worms, she had brought up 
the same number of tenpenny nails, it 
could not have more astonished, nor 
less enlightened him. 

Dr. Ennemoser (a Roman Catholic, 
and a religious man) sees neither in 
this case, nor in that of Maria Mérl— 
nor, in short, in any of the instances 
of stigmatization, inedia, and ecstacy, 
which the history of his communion 
presents—any thing miraculous. Far 
from being supernatural, it is, he main- 
tains, “in every case a purely physio- 
logical process, grounded in a psychic 
cause.” The imagination, brooding 
too exclusively, unremittingly, over the 
pictures of sacred agony, which the 
Christian religion discloses, gives birth 
at length to that form of mental dis- 
ease which is called fixed idea. The 
body, passionately labouring, by dint 
of mortification, and pitiless austeri- 
ties, to realise initself some faint reflex 
of those mysterious sorrows, and pre- 
disposed, by constitutional disease, to 
all kinds of irregularities of function, 
becomes by degrees the “ involuntary 
mirror of the soul, yea, her photo- 
genic plate, giving local permanence 
to the images which she fixedly contem- 
plates.” The same process which 
stamps, on the child in the womb, im- 
pressions too violently made upon the 
senses of the mother, here transfers 
to the passive flesh of the enthusiast, 
as it were electro-magnetically, the 
characters inwardly shaped -by her 
own phantasy. Healthy and necessary 
actings of the system, suppressed in 
their legitimate quarter, are, by a kind 
of metastasis not unfamiliar, in other 
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forms, to the pathological observer, 
carried out, or rather a hideous mimi- 
cry of them set on foot, in another 
direction ; and disease, in one of its 
most deplorable, though, happily, ra- 
rest forms, becomes, to the sceptical, 
the object of cruel and disingenuous 
accusations of imposture—to the su- 
perstitious, the index of superhuman 
piety, and of the agency of divine 
power. 


Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles. 
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Perhaps no one has come nearer to 
the mark, in all that has been said pro 
or contra, on this curious subject, and 
such cases generally—by noble Catho- 
lic, or by ignoble Anti-catholic, letter- 
writers and concoctors of paragraphs, 
—than the excellent Bishop of Brixen 
in his dictum respecting Maria Mérl:— 
“ Her evident bodily disease is no ho- 
liness: her no less certain piety of 
heart is no disease,”* 


SERGEANT TALFOURD’S VACATION RAMBLES. 


TuesE are exceedingly pleasant tra- 
vels. The two most beautiful concep- 
tions in modern literature are De La 
Motte Fouqué’s Undine, and Serjeant 
Talfourd’s lon—and of these wegreatly 
prefer Ion. The caprices of the ima- 
ginative faculty are less interesting to 
us than the exercise of the higher con- 
trolling power that limits its range and 
regulates its movements. Our own 
human world is more kindred with 
man’s heart than the regions in which 
the Spirits of Fire or Water may be 
supposed to move, and when the one 
prevailing thought (exceedingly beau- 
tiful it is) of love giving a soul to the 
volatile being that gives name to the 
German story is fully felt, there is little 
more in the book. This one thought 
is the spell to which it owes its fasci- 
nation. The Ion of Euripides has sug- 


* Johann Von Muller, in his History of the Helvetic Confederation, says, in refe- 


gested Talfourd’s, but the English 
poet deals, in a more happily imagined 
story, with a higher and purer state of 
feeling than Euripides, and we think 
his success has been altogether more 
perfect. The highest success a dra- 
matic poet can have he has had, in the 
continuing triumph upon the stage, 
which his work has won,—for a drama- 
tic poem which shrinks from such test 
may be describedas a failure, whatever 
be its beauties of detail. Who, that 
has seen Ion represented by Miss Ellen 
Tree,t can ever forget the statuesque 
beauty of every attitude—the poetry 
never once interrupted or disturbed by 
one breath from the lower world of the 
passions, the elevation of purpose sus- 
taining and hallowing every thought— 
every ‘expression—every movement ? 
Ion is the only great poem which we 




































































rence to Nicolaus Von der Flue, ‘‘ It was proved by examination during his life, 
related far and wide, handed down by his contemporaries to posterity, and even after 
the Reformation believed as an authentic historical fact, that Brother Klaus in his 
solitude lived twenty years without meat or drink, except that once a month he 
received the sacrament of the altar. It was, however, no “fasting” in the proper 
sense of the word, not being a fruit of his own will; but may be considered as an 
immediate consequence of those convulsions of the stomach, of which finally he 
died, in torments that lasted without intermission for eight days.” And Fortunius 
Licetus, in his book, ‘* De his qui diu vivunt sine alimento,” informs us that 
Nicolaus himself set little or no account by his abstinence—‘ that it was no 
miracle but a natural thing.” Let me here add that the Roman Catholic Church 
has never held either stigmatization, inedia, or what we may call “ specific levity,” 
for miraculous appearances. 

t Vacation Rambles and Thoughts, comprising the recollections of Three Conti- 
nental Tours in the Vacation of 1841, 1842, and 1843. By J. N. Talfourd, D. C, L. 
Serjeant-at-Law. 2 Vols. Moxon, London. 1845. 

t Now Mrs. Charles Kean. 
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have ever read whicli does not force thing of him is properly his own. 
distinct attention to particular beauties Think of Mackintosh, in his brazen ar- 
—which is a great poem in spite of its mour of words, and poor Peltier!—the 
very beauties of detail. It is one in client thinking his chance of success 
the most emphatic sense of the word; endangered by every brilliant sentence 
every where aserene simplicity—every of his advocate, and the court pro- 
where tranquil elevation. It is the bably with all its admiration ofa clever 
only poem in which religion is the ani- speech, not altogether indisposed to 
mating principle, and in whichreligion think that there was something in what 
is not disease. Could we transfer the angry victim of rhetoric, too good 
ourselves to the future of acentury _ to serve any useful purpose, so bitterly 
hence, we have little doubt that Ion felt. There is no true enjoyment ex- 
will be one of the few poems of our cept in the vacation hours of life, and 
day destined to survive temporary ad- it is plain enough there is no man who 
miration ; for it is but justice to the enjoys a vacation more than Serjeant 
public of its own day to say, that the Talfourd. 


poem has been received witha true ap- The history of his book is natural 

preciation of its great and peculiar enough—it is the history of many 

beauty. agenuine book. He wishes to preserve 
) g 


Why, however, now speak of Ion? for his friends some record of the 
For this one plain reason, that had we __ pleasant rambles of his summer vaca- 
not read and seen Ion with thedelight tions for two or three years. The 
which it has given us, we should have only easy way of doing this is by printing 
been but little likely to have read Ser- some account of them; printing for 
jeant Talfourd’s travels. To repeat in private circulation is an expensive 
words the particulars of scenery is, we business—and in addition to this we 
believe, wholly impossible. What is take it for granted, that Sergeant Tal- 
called Descriptive Poetry is, from first found, like others who have made the 
to last, failure, and Prose, which can attempt, has found it impossible to 
scarcely dare to use the magic words define the circulation with the kind of 
which re-produce the sensations, with distinctness, which would quite gratify 
which scenery is beheld, is still more the wish, to indulge which the attempt 
inadequate to do any thing in the mat- is made; so he boldly prints for the 
ter which it were not better to leave general public. 


undone. One ray of sunlight, thrown Vacation is as pleasant a thing to 
over a landscape by Turner or Petrie an Eton schoolboy as to his father ; 
does what no words can ever do. and in August, 1841, “ Royal 


Having thus entered our protest, Events,” adding to the Eton holidays, 
and acquitted our consciences as Re- gave father and son about a month of 
viewers, we proceedto enjoywhatmay ‘ contemporary vacation.” 
be enjoyed. Our author has not “ On Saturday, 14th of August,” 
achieved the impossible, but he does writes our traveller; ‘“ we—i. e., 
what is well worth doing—he haswrit- my wife, our eldest son, our niece— 
ten a very pleasant book which carries M. E. and myself, started from home 
one on almost like a novel. ona tour, of which Switzerland and 

A lawyer livesinhisvacations. The the Alps were the great and final 
triumphs and the excitements of his objects.” 
daily work are not life, or any thing They had a glimpse of Switzerland 
like it, save when there is the fun of in the preceding autumn, but were 
an Irish state trial, or some stately obliged to return leaving the Alps 
comedy of that kind. But ordinary unseen, or seen but as clouds. 
professional employment occupies any They pass rapidly to Southampton, 
thing but the best talents of agenuine and from thence to Havre. The 
man. Whatever is best in man’s na- next morning they go by steam to 
ture is for other than the slavery and Rouen—a comparison is instituted be- 
) task work of the courts or the desk. tween the Seine and the Rhine, and 

A man having attained the bad emi- it augurs well for the future enjoyments 
nence, to which your forensic comba- of our voyager, that we find him de- 
tant aspires, can do nothing which has _ termined to dwell on some points of 
the slightest value, except as far as it advantage which the Seine possesses. 
is acknowledged by other minds; no- The Seine, we are told, has the epic 
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incidents of a beginning, a middle, and 
anend. The Rhine lamentably fails 
in the last. Instead of meeting the 
ocean with pomp, suitable to its own 
former greatness, it is actually 
swampt and almost loses its very name. 
« The Seine,” we are joyously told, 
* mingles with the sea, attended by its 
two great ports, and has an end 
worthy of its course. The left bank, 
generally open, is delicately fringed by 
bushes, and often purple with tall 
flowers, refreshing, without obstructing 
the eye—the right bank almost always 
walled by mountain, is not mere ly 
wooded, ‘but sometimes broken by 
large red rocks, pierced by strange 
caverns, and’ sometimes moulded into 
large grassy buttresses, one following 
the other with strange resemblance, 
as if nature took a freak of uniformity 
in compliment to the French classical 
drama.” 

They pass rapidly to Paris—see what 
every one has seen—and hurry on, on 
their route to Geneva. We are not 
quite sure that there is any thing more 
worth remarking in our author's pro- 
gress than his remarks on French 
childhood. After a ramble through 
the book-shops of the Palais Royal, 
crowded with their miserably printed 
editions of all manner of English 


books, he strolls into the gardens of 


the Tuilleries :— 


** From this repository of wholesale 
and retail theft I turned into the gardens 
of the Tuilleries for the last time. A 
few drops of rain fell, but only enough 
to accord with a soft melancholy—and I 
took a charming stroll through these 
“trim gardens,” over which the fading 
flowers, refreshed by the moisture, shed a 
faint, sickly,de slicious perfume. Iobserved 
some French children—the very small 
ones fantastically dressed up as play- 
things, seemed ‘petted, caressed, and 
spoiled; but the elder ones, from ten to 
sixteen, looking careworn, conceited, 
independent, and miserable. Every 
thing is gay in Paris but childhood. Old 
age is gay-—pleasantly so, even when fan- 
tastically so—and death itself is tricked 
out in garlands, and ‘turned to favour 
and to prettiness.” Why, then, are the 
children so joyless? It cannot be that 
they are too harshly restrained or ruled 
by ear ; for a cruel discipline is no part 

the French character, or the French 
educational practice ; on the contrary 
a French boy soon becomes his ow n 
master, and studies or lounges as he 
pleases. Is it not that there are no 
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fireside—no homes ? It seems a fine 
independent thing for a Parisian shop- 
keeper to dispense with the plague of 
domestic servants—to take every day 
with his wife, the freedom of the res- 
taurant and the café—and, when he 
shuts up his shop, leave it to take care 
of itself, while he lounges, or dances, or 
smokes, or reads a journal, or does 
all these in some public garden, or 
better than all, goes to the play. But 
the pleasures ond comforts of children 
are of home growth, and require a home 
shelter. They are here only sad, wearied, 
wandering spectators of the gaieties of 
their parents, which are all associated 
with coquetry, gallantry, and feelings 
akin to these, in which they do not 
participate ; and though some amends 
is made by an early initiation into their 
essences, and an earlier emulation of 
their symbols, still children, as children, 
have no food for their affections, in the 
whirling kaleidoscope which dazzles 
them. In Prussia, children are hap- 
pier, because they are under a stricter 
discipline ; but England, with all its 
imputed sins of fagging and flogging, 
and excess of Latin versification, is the 
place where childhood is most happy as 
childhood—happy in  restraint—happy 
in indulgence—happy in the habits of 
obedience, and respect, and filial love. 
You would not find such a set of care- 
worn, pale, unhappy faces in any cha- 
rity-school in England, as you may 
mark in a throng of wandering dissi- 
pated boys in the gardens “of the 
Tuilleries.”— Vol. i. pp. 63, 65. 


The party proceed rapidly to Ge- 
neva—and from thence to Chamouni. 
We have them, soon after, admiring 
and describing the Gemmi pass—a 
drive to Interlachen is partially de- 
scribed, for we are saved some pages 
of * apples of all hues,” “dark and 
purple plums,” “ rounded hills,” and 
“blue waters,” by an accident more 
pleasant to the sergeant in the retros- 
pect than atthe time. The driver of 
his carriage raised to a partnership on 
his throne a stout strapping Swiss 
lady, in a scarlet dingy jacket, and 
thus the travellers had a back view of 
her Bernese costume instead of woods 
and lakes—something, however, is seen 
around and beside her—an occasional 
jog exposes glimpses of the Aar, 
“broken by dams and_ mill-works, 


with exquisite varieties of white 
forms, and _ blue erystal eddies, 
glancing like fairy visions.” At last 


the hotel of Interlachen is seen—and 
an eight o’clock dinner exhilarates the 
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party. Stewed pigeons, roast fowls, 
salad and light wines, are enjoyed and 
recorded. 

We must pass over Staubbach and 
the avalanches, and Mr. William 
Howitt, and the German students— 
all these are mighty pleasant things 
in their way, and of some of them the 
serjeant thinks better than we do, but 
of which it is fortunately not neces- 
sary that we should enter into particu- 
lars. Then comes Baden Baden, and 
Cologne, and Rotterdam, and Mur- 
ray’s guide-book, and London. The 
enchantment, is at an end. It is the 
12th of September. Alas! for the 
young Etonian—the holidays are over. 

Let us imagine another winter of 
exertion at the bar for the happy fa- 
ther, anothér spring and summer cir- 
cuit, and again comes vacation. Let 
us follow, in imagination, the Eton 
boy, till his holidays come round again, 
and another harvest moon begins to 
shine on another year’s travelling de- 
lights. 

The autumn of 1842, saw our au- 
thor again on his vacation rambles ; 
his son, was, this year, his only compa- 
nion. They arrive at Antwerp—their 
first visit is to the cathedral—a full 
band was performing in the organ- 
gallery. The figures of fiddlers play- 
ing, as if for their lives, seemed but ill 
suited to the solemn grandeur of the 
church. Mass was performed simulta- 
neously at four chapels or shrines ; 
groups of worshippers were scattered 
over the vast area, engrossed by un- 
affected devotion. The Belgian soldiers, 
standing or kneeling, as each dropped in, 
formed a favourable contrast with the 
discipline of an English regiment, 
drilled to church. From church, after 
drinking lemonade, “ which went down 
like nectar,” they drove to the citadel. 
They were not admitted beyond the 
outer court, having neglected to pro- 
vide themselves with an order from the 
proper authorities, and on their return 
they find an early dinner. The party 
was enlarged by some English friends, 
and they seem to have had a joyous 
day. Passports and hotel bills were, 
at last, arranged, and they move on by 
railway to Liege. They do not loiter, 
and we have them at Cologne, and 
Coblentz. The scenery at Drachen- 
fels, Talfourd regards as beaten out 
and out by that of the Malvern hills. 
We are afraid that the magic of poeti- 
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cal association is too strong for a fair 
chse to be made in behalf of Walers 
It is not easy to forget Byron, or to 
remember Cottle. A better thing 
than either of them, the serjeant seems 
to regard a steamboat dinner, and 
eminently genial is his nature, 
and disposed to relish and record 
all manner of wine and viands. We 
are tired of the perpetual detail of 
these things. 

The serjeant does not travel without 
his books. He, it is true, does not 
disport himself with any moot points 
of law ; but still he is not without some 
hard and heavy matter to try him. 
Carlyle on Hero Worship, travels with 
him. The serjeant finds that there is 
more novelty in the forms of expres- 
sion, than in the doctrines taught in 
Carlyle’s very remarkable books. This, 
it is true, was his discovery, on a se- 
cond perusal of the Hero Worship. 
We confess that, so far from thinking 
worse of Carlyle from such adiscovery, 
we ourselves think the best and most 
well-weighed passages of his works, are 
those in which he writes most like other 
people. The minds of the persons to 
whem any communication is to be 
made, are to be considered by the per- 
son making the communication ; and 
of all vicious styles, the hierophantic 
and oracular is the worst. In short, 
Carlyle is a much eleverer fellow than 
most of his readers think. But our 
way is onward, and we have not time 
to discuss Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Tenny- 
son, whose poems our author read 
for the first time, in a steamer on the 
lake of Zurick. 

In his enjoyment of his book, the 
the traveller loses sight of the bridge 
of Rapperschwyl, said tobe the longest 
in the world. At the extremity of 
the lake, the party are jolted through 
the valley of the Linth, over Alpine 
roads, in an omnibus—the most cruel 
and miserable of all man’s inventions 
in this world of locomotion. Glimpses 
of the country met their eyes through 
the opposite loopholes; but, alas! 
alas! for the gentlemen in search of 
the picturesque of ever-living nature, 
enter two friars, as fat as the fattest of 
their tribe. They shut out all light; 
but the good-natured poor fellows 
never suspected what mischief they 
were doing; and a page of descrip- 
tion reconciles us to the intrusion of 
the troublesome specimens of their 
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strange fraternity. ‘ They were clad 
in brown serge, unstockinged, with 
real cords for girdles, the ends of 
which, hanging down to their feet, 
suggested the notion of the tremen- 
dous penance either might inflict, by 
applying it, with his Vulcanian arm, 
to a crouching penitent; but they 
looked too good-natured to make any 
such application of their superfluous 
rope, either to the backs of others or 
themselves.” 

Of all mortal inconveniences, how- 
ever, if one waits long enough, an end 
at last comes, and the fat friars go, 
and the landscape returns. A few 
days more, and we are in actual Italy. 
A sunset scene at Lecco, where they 
were compelled to sleep for a night, is 
well described. The picture is not 
unlike one of Goethe's. 


‘Lecco is a dirty town, with dark, 
narrow streets; but how free and easy 
life seemed to be inthem! At sunset, 
all its population was abroad—not in 
the meadows, but in the streets—all 
disporting themselves after their own 
whim (you cannot call it will)—the 
young, as if the world contained no 
schoolmaster ; the old, as if it owne@mo 
empire of opinion—were lounging on 
benches, drinking lemonade or light 
wine, some playing cards on low tables 
placed across the gutters, with hands 
and cards equally dark; but no drunk- 
enness, no riot, no ill-humour was seen 
amidst that dirty, careless race. But 
the most marvellous thing to me was the 
extreme vivacity and variety of colour, 
which flashed, and glistened, and deep- 
ened, and harmonized in the motley 


scene. If the vagabonds had all 
engaged to contribute some bit of 
colour to the picture, they could 


not have produced more vivid effects 
than those which the instincts of 
their nature shed on their apparel and 
grouping. No matter whether young 
or old, shapely or deformed, in decent 
attire or in rags, all tended to the pictu- 
resque: a light blue cap, a crimson 
jacket, a scarlet cloak, a green hand- 
kerchief, a bunch of ribbons, whose 
bright streaks flashed gladness on the 
scene, wherever you glanced, indepen- 
dent of the clear olive-complexion, and 
merry black eyes, which beamed out 
among the vagrant crowds. In-doors 
this love of colours was more elabo- 
rately exerted; our innrooms were all 
ainted in compartments—walls, ceil- 
ings, floor ; we had fallen on a coloured 
world, where motley is your only wear. 
And surely, here, the poet’s advice, 
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‘ Ne crede colori,’ will be given in vain. 
Colour, in truth, is the most trustwor- 
thy of all appearances; it cannot de- 
ceive you; for all that it seems, it is ; 
and unless we have ‘the inky cloak’ on 
our spirits, we need know nothing but 
‘seems,’ while we enjoy it.’— Vol. ii. 


pp. 5, 6. 


Their journey of the 27th August, 
was from one foot of the lake, at 
Lecco, to the other, at Como, We 
wish we could transcribe the descrip- 
tion given of this most lovely scenery ; 
but to make room for the entire would 
be impossible—to abridge, nonsense. 
They proceed from Como to Lugano 
and Bellinzona, and their glimpse of 
Italy is at an end. The vacation is 
approaching its close. They return 
to Switzerland by the pass of St. Go- 
thard, and thence to London. We 
have room but for the graceful sen- 
tence with which this, the second of 
thethree vacation rambles comprised in 
these volumes, closes. 


“As far as a rapid excursion, un- 
graced by female society, can be de- 
lightful, ours was crowned with decided 
success—full of great memories, lasting 
as life. Its want—that of mountains of 
snow and ice—was a disappointment at 
the time; for we seemed to have passed 
the Alps without seeing them; and our 
only splendid view of the snowy won- 
ders of the world was the distant pano- 
rama of Berne. How far this is really 
a subject of regret, is one on which I 
may hazard a few considerations, at the 
close of my continental rambles. Of 
all the passages of the Alps, I think 
that of St. Gothard the finest; for the 
supremacy of the Via Mala over the 
most terrible part of the descent of 
of the Reuss: is to me doubtful; 
while the superiority of the course 
of the Ticino above the descent from 
Spiribliss to Chavenna is beyond all 
question. Indeed, I doubt, (without 
prejudice to the claims of our own Wye) 
whether the Ticino, in substance and 
form—that is, in its water and its chan- 
nel—is not the loveliest river in the Old 
World; and I am ready to depose to my 
belief, that it is worth all the ocean 
streams of the New. There is also this 
remarkable beauty of the St. Gothard 
Pass—more remarkable in recollection 
than in enjoyment—that it consists sim- 
ply of the courses of two rivers: the 
Reuss leads ia to Switzerland, the 
Ticino to Italy; and every picture of 
grandeur or beauty by the way, has its 
view for its ‘ secret remembrance.’ Who, 
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amidst such aspiring labour, or such 
headlong pleasure, could wish for a hap- 
pier artificial memory than is supplied 
by the courses of these rivers.”— Vol. 
ii. pp. 53, 54. 


TIME ROLLS HIS CEASELESS COURSE, 
and the revolution of the heavens 
brought round again, to father and 
son, the August and September holi- 
days; and, in August, 1843, they 
again started for the continent; on 
this occasion accompanied by the la- 
dies who were of the party of 1841. 
Chamouni had, of all the places he 
had seen abroad, most interested our 
author. In 1842, however, he had 
seen it but imperfectly ; in 1842, it 
was omitted altogether from his 
scheme. This led him, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to regard it as the chief 
object of his tour, and to pass some days 
in making acquaintance with it. As on 
the former occasion, the travellers 
had approached Geneva by the route 
of Paris, they now chose the longer 
route by the Rhine. No incident of 
greater moment than the tricks of voi- 
turiers imposing on the party, by giv- 
ing seats with themselves to vagrants 
of one kind or another, and occasion- 
ally blotting out the landscape by some 
unlooked-for interposition of the kind, 
disturbed our travellers, till they 
reached Chamouni. 

We must refer our readers to the 
volumes of Mr. Talfourd, for the very 
best description of the valley of Cha- 
mouni, which we have ever read. Not 
alone is the scenery described admi- 
rably, but the moral interest of the 
scene is given with great power. There 
is something of the poet’s, or, per- 
haps, rather, the orator’s art, in the 
way in which he impresses us with a 
sense of the deep and delicious tran- 
quillity, before he tells us how it was 
broken, A secret was in the poet's 
heart, which it scarce dared to utter 
aloud, but which, at last, assumed de- 
finite scope and purpose. He would 
ascend Mont Blanc. “For years,” 
says he, “I had been fascinated, al- 
most haunted by the idea of the en- 
terprize ; and had read every printed 
narrative I could procure, from that 
of Saussure, down to those of Jackson, 
Shervill, and Auldjo’s, with an avidity 
I can scarcely explain.” Every thing 
tended to cherish the ambitious hope, 
and the adventure was resolved on. 
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The glory of success would. be en- 
hanced, and the shame of failure di- 
minished, or wholly removed, by the 
consideration that the attempt was 
made by a man of no muscular 
strength, over-wearied with other la- 
bours, and whose habits were altoge- 
ther those of a town-life. 

The season was singularly favoura- 
ble. The weather had been fine for 
many days, and seemed settled for 
many more. The mountain was re- 
ported as more than usually accessible, 
in consequence of a quantity of snow 
having fallen in the early part of the 
year, and being hardened before the 
summer heat. Petards were, at the 
very moment while our hero was me- 
ditating his project, awakening the 
echoes, in honour of Mr. Nicholson, 
who had just returned from accom- 
plishing the ascent; and it would be 
too bad if the pride of the Common 
Pleas quailed before Doctors’Commons. 
Nicholson, who had started on the 
morning before, not only returned safe 
and sound, but actually arrived in time 
for the five o'clock table de héte—an 
advantage not to be despised. Mr. 
Nicholson excited the serjeant’s ima- 
gination, by his account of the most 
stirring incidents of his progress. 
Among other things which he re- 
corded, was his being joined in his 
excursion by the abbé of the prieuré, 
who was tempted to ascend by the pe- 
culiarly favourable state of the wea- 
ther, and who, on his return, was 
welcomed by volleys from all the 
hotels. Mr. Nicholson told how the 
good man had performed the evening 
service of his church before the party 
composed themselves to rest on the 
grands mulets. It was not easy to 
resist the suggestions in this way 
streaming in from a hundred sides, to 
confirm a purpose formed, we almost 
suspect, before leaving home ; but an 
accident finally determined the hero’s 
wavering resolution. The day after 
Nicholson’s successful ascent was 
passed by Talfourd’s party, in visiting 
the Montanvert, and on their return, 
a sudden shower, indicating a change 
of weather, overtook them. “ That 
shower,” says our author, “ fixed my 
purpose. When I thought the scheme 
blasted, I felt the strong hold it had 
taken of me; and in my regrets for 
the opportunity lost, found irresistible 
reasons—reasons for embracing it 
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when the possibility was renewed.” 
The shower passed away. More hea- 
venly sunlight, than ever, gleamed from 
the enchanted summit. He, of Eton, 
was there to claim his share of the ad- 
venture ; and the landlord of the hotel, 
hoping that all Eton would follow in 
the footsteps of the daring boy, loudly 
encouraged the effort. 

It was determined on. Then came 
arrangements for the purpose. No 
part of their dress was fitted for the 
business. However, between buying 
and borrowing, within two days all in 
this way is got ready. Shoes, rough 
with hob-nails ; wide out- spreading 
straw hats, green veils, enormous 
worsted stockings, and green specta- 
cles. They had four principal at- 
tendants a-piece, each of whom was to 
receive a hundred francs, if his client 

reached the summit; seventy-five, if 
he only reached the ‘grand Plateau ; 
and fifty, if he only reached the gr rand 
Mulets, the resting-place of the first 
day's journey. Provisions for travel- 
lers and guides were supplied at the 
discretion of the master of the hotel. 
The party was joined by Mr. Bos- 
worth, who had made an attempt to 
ascend the year previous, and by two 
others. The general superintendance 
of the ascent was given to Coutet, a 
guide who had attended Dr. Hamel, 
and whose father had accompanied 
Saussure on his first ascent. 

Our author pased the night, before 
the attempt, in broken and disturbed 
sleep—he fell down precipices, and 
was buried under avalanches. At 
eight o’clock in the morning the pro- 
cession started—guides, porters, men, 
women, and children crowded the 
space before the inn, and the windows 
were filled with heads of guests en- 
quiring the cause of all the bustle. 

They pursue their way on mules, 
cheered by the cottagers as they pass— 
for an ascent is an important incident. 
Mr. Talfourd found the Glacier 
strangely unlike all the descriptions he 
had read. The walls and turrets of 
ice described by former travellers had 
no existence—all were probably re- 
duced to nearly an uniform level by 
the early snow of the year—at all 
events, from whatever cause, the as- 
cent presented no very formidable dif- 
ficulties. 


** Whatever it may have been, or 
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become hereafter, its surface presented 
to me nothing more formidable than a 
huge waste of the purest frozen snow, 
spread amidst enormous rocks, tending 
upwards, at a steep, but not dangerous, 
elevation; and riven in parts by ir- 
regular crevices, which alone remained 
to qualify the terrific descriptions of 
former aspirants; and those were 

rarely broad enough to be terrible. 
The first aspect was “that of an immense 
white sheet, which might be let down 
from heaven, puckered up and fastened 
at irregular heights to the rocks which 
bounded each side of the prospect, and 


floating down gracefully from _ its 
fastenings. Towards the edges, indeed, 


when it came in contact with the rocks 
in which it is thus imbedded, there ap- 
peared, ona near approach, vast walls 
and tables and columns of ice, which 
sometimes looked as if they grew 
out of the roek; these ?were pierced 
by caverns of the finest white, some- 
times draped with icicles and em- 
bossed with fantastic shapes ; little 
chapels of exquisite tracery, in which 
altars were not wanting; recesses as 
beautiful in their dazzling fragility as 
the cave of Fingal, at Staffa, in the 
sc ulptured beauty of its roof, "and the 
noble majesty of its imperishing columns. 
But the field of the glacier—except 
where split by crevices —presented no 
obstacle to ordinary up-hill walking, 
beyond the annoyance of being shoe- 
deep i in the loosened snow, and the slip- 
periness betrayed by a brighter glisten- 
ing which the nailed-shoes and spiked- 
pole would have enabled me to encoun- 
ter, even if the arm of the guide had not 
been always ready to anticipate the 
least need of assistance. 
> os * 
. - . 

The first and most formidable—in- 
deed, the only formidable crevice of the 
glacier, a jagged slit of about seven or 
eight yards in width at the opening, 
narrowing as it slanted downwards, and 
deepening in colour from the loveliest 
pale green into darkness; while, from 
a hundred fathoms below, the sound of 
rushing waters was heard, as if a sub. 
terraneous river was forcing a way 
through the foundations of the glacier. 
Across this gulph stretched a narrow 
wall of ice, connecting one side with 
that beyond, and over this we were to 
pass, unless we would make an expe- 
rimental circuit, of unknown extent, to 
find a termination of the crevice. When 
I arrived 1 found every thing prepared 
for the passage. Some of the guides 
stood on the opposite brink, one of ‘whom 
held a rope, while another guide held it 
on one side, and so formed a rail, 
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holding by which, we, one by one, crossed 
in safety. 
€ * * 

I was astonished then, I am puzzled 
now, at the real composure with which 
I performed my own part; for though 
generally affected with distressing diz- 
ziness on any height, though assured of 
perfect safety, I felt, here, no apprehen- 
sion—no sinking of the heart; not 
qualm. I canaccount for this only 
the extreme beauty of the colours of the 
chasm itself, which absorbedthe sense of 
danger ; so that its beauty did not make 
me effeminate, but, for the moment, 
brave.” — Vol., ii., pp. 170, 173. 


Our adventurous hero soon found 
himself left behind by his younger 
and more active friends. Two guides 
were with him, but neither he nor 
they spoke, as it was soon found that 
they did not understand his English, 
nor he their French. The silence was 
made more fearful by the sound of 
subterraneous waters. The guides 
did all they could by kind looks and 
seasonable help, but his strength was 
failing. He thought to relieve the 
sensation of parching thirst by swal- 
lowing the crisped snow which pre- 
sented itself at every step: this the 
guides successfully interfered to pre- 
vent; but at the verge of the glacier, 
Coutet, the experienced guide, leaped 
into a cavern which opened at one 
side, and returning, with a merry 
laugh, presented him with a tumbler 
of clear spring water ; a second glass 
was allowed him, but his wish to 
quaff a third to the honour of Father 
Mathew, Mahomet, and the false pro- 
phets who forswear wine, or ask us to 
do so, was not permitted. Brief vigour 
was given by the refreshment, and 
with one side supported by the guide, 
and the other leaning on his pole, he 
toiled up the steep snow, till at last 
the grands mulets were reached. A 
bumper of claret, administered by his 
son, who had been in advance, wel- 
comed and rewarded his toil; and in 
a few minutes he was sufficiently re- 
vived to enjoy the scene. 

The rocks are soon all bustle with 
preparations for dinner, and a pleasant 
pic-nic it seems to have been. After 
this joyous scene the voyageurs are 
dressed for the night. To save trouble, 
the same dress was intended to answer 
for the short repose of the night and 
the ascent. Their sleep was in the 
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open air. Mr. Bosworth made an 
attempt, which was abandoned, to set 
up atent. The effort is recorded for 
the sake of a quotation from Shake- 
speare — 

‘* Here pitch our tent: even here in Bosworth field— 
Up with my tent; here will Llie to-night ; 

But where to-morrow ?—Well, all's one for that ; 
Up with the tent |” 

The experiment of the tent failed ; 
it is not told why, and they bivouacked 
on the rocks in the open air. The 
sergeant seems to have lain down early, 
not however to sleep, for he witnessed 
from his lair, a sunset of almost mira- 
culous beauty, the enjoyment of which 
was cheaply purchased by the day’s 
toil. While the pageantry of the 
heavens was passing away he fell into 
a dreamless sleep. At twelve he was 
awakened by his guides from a deep 
slumber; and by lantern-light, and 
the glimmer of the stars, they pursued 
their way over the white snows. Af: 
ter a descent from the rocks, on which 
the few hours of repose had been pas- 
sed, they had slowly to pace the plain 
of snow, which intervenes between 
the rocks and the first upland slope. 
When they began to ascend, the guides 
had to cut steps in the frozen snow with 
hatchets. The rarity of the atmos- 
phere soon began to affect them. This 
cause equally affected all; and Mr. 
Bosworth, described as the most mus- 
cular and active of the party, felt vio- 
lent nausea and headache. Talfourd 
found the taste of blood, as if it were 
about to burst from his nostrils. 
They thus reached the Grand Plateau 
—a long field of level snow in the 
bosom of the pinnacles of the moun- 
tain, and here the strength, though 
not the spirit, of the young Etonian 
sank. The guides thought it neces- 
sary that he should return—he was 
anxious to proceed; a few minutes’ 
sleep, he said, would restore him: 
but the guides were peremptory. To 
sleep on the snow was not to be 
thought of—and the father truly felt 
that he had no right to gainsay the de- 
cision of the guides. It was, no doubt, 
severe disappointment ; but the father, 
in relating the incident, seems to think 
that even had they not been compelled 
to return at this point, his own muscu- 
lar pliancy would have failed at the 
steep of La Cote, where the guides 


are obliged to cut a long staircase in 
the snow. 
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** While the guides were re-arranging 
matters for the descent, I took one long- 
ing, lingering glance at the upward 
scenery, and perceived sublime indica- 
tions of those heights I was never to 
climb. The other parties were ascend- 
ing the enormous curve beyond our plat- 
form, their line exhibited only by the 
lantern, which seemed self-moving along 
the snow amidst darknesss, but marking 
Juminously a portion of the dome—regu- 
lar it seemed as that of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral—and more beautiful because 
springing at once into a globular form, 
and of a size compared to which all cu- 
polas fashioned by hands are as those of 
a baby--house— recalling to my mind the 
sphere throne of the spirit in the Halls 
of Eblis.”—Vol., ii., p. 193. 


Another of the party soon joined 
them in their inglorious retreat ; but 
Mr. Bosworth, and one or two others, 
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whose namesare not found in the Chro- 
nicle which records the heroes of the 
day, succeeded in reaching the summit. 
Neither the serjeant nor his son suf- 
fered any more serious inconvenience 
from the expedition than that of con- 
tradicting a hundred reports of their 
death. They were, it seems, precipi- 
tated from falls a thousand fathoms 
deep—they were buried under enor- 
mous weights of mountain snow—and 
those who had believed and were busy 
in circulating the story were scarcely 
pleased at being contradicted, 

The vacation, however, is approach- 
ing aclose, and the party return home. 

We regret that we have not room 
for extracts from many parts of these 
volumes, as the book is the pleasantest 
we have lately read. 


A. 





SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLA®, 






Lang syne the flow’rets bloomed aye fair, 
And a’ that met the view ; 

The glens and bonnie woodlands wild 
Seemed clad in beauty too ! 

And blithe was ilka birdie’s sang, 
Whatever strain was sung— 

Oh! a’ on earth was loveliness 
In the days when we were young! 


Nought then did bode o’ grief or care, 
Nor sorrow e’er was dreamed ; 
But a’ things shone wi’ purest joy, 
Ilk’ face wi’ pleasure beamed ! 
On ilka tree, like Eden’s bower, 
The fairest fruit was hung— 
Oh! sic’ a world o’ happiness 
In the days when we were young ! 


The maidens walked in virgin pride, 


A’ lovely fair to see— 


The gathered treasures o’ their heart 
Seemed glancing in their e’e ! 

And we, their willing slaves, around 
Their budding beauties clung— 

Oh! then sic’ joys and tender ties 
In the days when we were young! 


But age, life’s winter, hastens on, 
And with relentless sway— 

The hopes, the joys o’ sunny youth— 
Takes all our dreams away ! 

Fond loves all lost, and friendships dead, 
And hearts wi’ sorrow wrung— 

These now we hold for what we mourn 


In the days when we were young! 
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THE LATE MRS. 


Sucn of our readors—and we be- 
lieve they are very many—who from 
time to time have with ourselves wel- 
comed Mrs. James Gray’s contribu- 
tions to our pages, will be concerned 
to hear that she is no longerwith us. 
She died at Sunday’s Well, Cork, on 
the morning of Tuesday, January 28th 
ult. She had scarcely entered on her 
thirty-third year, and with every hope 
of a maturity of powers, to which she 
was evidently fast attaining—it has been 
the mysterious will of God to remove 
her hence. Her death was, like her 
life, tranquil and happy, and full of 
peace ; it was to a certain extent sud- 
den, but by one, who lived as our 
friend lived, could hardly have been 
unexpected. 

Mary Anne Browne was born at 
The Elms, near Maidenhead, Berk- 
shire, on the 24th of September, 1812. 
The genius for poetry which in after 
years distinguished her, she exhibited 
from her cradle; and we have heard 
her say she could not recollect when 
she was not clothing her thoughts in 
verse. Even when of such tender 
years that her parents thought it too 
early to have her instructed in writing, 
she invented a sort of alphabet of her 
own, of which the letters were gro- 
tesque imitations of the characters of 
print, united with such abbreviations, 
as necessity compelled her to resort 
to. This she did for the purpose of 
noting down her thoughts; which, 
with many other individuals of similar 
gifts, she felt a kind of burden until 
recorded. 

One of these early poems we have 
chanced on, and we shall print it, not 
so much that it may be contrasted with 
later productions, as rather for the 
purpose of showing her quickness in 
mental development. Cowley wrote 
verses, we believe, at fifteen; and Pope 
and Chatterton even earlier. The 
lines following, composed at thirteen, 
and bearing their deficiencies on their 
head and front, may be listened to, 
even after theirs whom we have in- 
stanced. Sorrowful sentences they 
are to issue from a mere child's lips ; 
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and the words in the concluding 
stanza— 


“ My Sun too early risen, must set 
Ere noon,””— 


would now seem almost tinged with a 
prescient spirit. It did go down, 
“while it was yet day,” yet not in 
clouds, but in majestic brightness :— 


“ wmyseELF—1845. 


‘** There was a time—a happy time, 
And 'tis not many years ago, 

When grief I knew not, sin, nor crime, 
Had never felt the touch of wo; 

I was as other children then, 

I ne’er shall be like them again. 


‘*Tam a child as yet in years, 
But not like other children. Strange 
That woman's hopes and woman’s tears 
Should come on me, and work such 
change 
So soon. But gone is childhood’s chain, 
My heart shall ne’er be young again. 


‘*I still enjoy some sportive hours, 

But not with such an ardent breast ; 
Istill can weave me fairy flowers, 

But not with Childhood’s playful zest. 
There is a something in my brain 
That will not let it rest again, 


“It is for Youth to weep at woe, 
For Age to hoard it in the heart ; 
But not a tear of mine will flow, 
Though I have had of grief m y part. 
Mine is a hidden secret pain, 
Tears I shall never know again. 


‘“‘T cannot look without regret 
Upon the April morn of life; 
My Sun, too early risen, must set 
Ere noon, amidst dark clouds and 
strife ; 
Who Youth’s sweet dream would not 
retain ? 
Who would not be a child again?’ 


With Miss Browne the power of 
verse was not only an “ accomplish- 
ment,” as our great Wordsworth terms 
it; it was an inherent possession. It 
was born with her, and it lingered 
with her even through the gloom of 
a dying chamber. A child of such 
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early promise, it is not surprising her 
parents, with much pride, sought to 
second her inclinations ; and a selec- 
tion of these juvenile efforts appeared 
in 1827, under the title of Ment Blanc, 
and other Poems. Next year was 
cee rep Ada, and in the year after 

ut one, Repentance ; which were fol- 
lowed, in 1834, by the Coronal; and 
in 1836 by the Birthday Gift. 

About this time Mr. Browne’s family 
removed from their secluded residence 
in Berkshire to the town of Liverpool, 
for the purpose of giving the only sonof 
the house * a mercantile education, to 
which he had destined himself. Higher 
feelings, however, after a little while 
swayed him; and his hours of recrea- 
tion were devoted to studying for 
our own University, where having 
received his education with considerable 
credit, he was afterwards ordained for 
a field of duty in England. The ex- 
tended literary opportunities which 
Liverpool afforded, exercised a very 
beneficial influence on Miss Browne’s 
mind; and the knowledge of foreign 
literature, and more especially of 
German, which she now acquired, 
opened out to her new domains in the 
world of thought. Her name, which 
had now spread itself, brought an easy 
introduction to the Chorley family, to 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, and other 
literateurs ; and by Dr. Mackenzie's 
advice she was recommended to try her 
chances in our own magazine. Our 
number for June, 1839, opened with a 
Midsummer Anthology, the first 
flowers of which were twelve Sketches 
from the Antique, followed by “a Mer- 
chant’s Musings,” and a Sonnet to the 
late Adam Clarke "—and all by Miss 
Browne. In the same year,Jgnatia was 
published by Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. of London ; and in the year 1840 
a tiny volume of Sacred Poetry, con- 
taining many exquisite pieces, was 
issued by the same publishers. 

Nor, while thus engaged in the 
bright realms of fancy, was Miss 
Browne forgetful of the real duties of 
life. Her desires to do good were all 
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of a practical nature. The poor were 

ever in her regard; but she deemed 
it insufficient to bestow on them mere 
feeling or sympathy. Acts were want- 
ing, and she gave them these tangible 
evidences. Few thought on reading 
her poetry at this time, that much of 
it was penned in the intervals of the 
distressing duties of a District-visitor ; 
or that the Miss Browne, whom many 
would have set down as a mere senti- 
mental young lady, was day after day 
visiting the sick and infirm—strength- 
ening the weak—cheering, with hopes 
of immortality, the dying. 

In 1842 she was married to one in 
every respect capable of making her 
happy, a Scotch gentleman—Mr. 
James Gray. Himself the nephew and 
constant companion of the Ettrick 
Shepherd; his father before him had 
been the dear friend of Scotland’s great 
poet, Burns—rarely have father 
and son enjoyed such honor! The 
Rev. James Gray was among the 
first and ablest vindicators of Burns’ 
memory,f and he is yet grate- 
fully remembered by his countrymen 
for such service. He was also one of 
theearliest to acknowledge the claims of 
his kinsman, Hogg, andto aid him with 
literary counsel and encouragement. 
As one of the founders of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and among’its earliest contri- 
butors, his name must be also honor- 
ably mentioned ; and when the project 
of establishing Maga was first bruited, 
he was among those proposed for the 
office of editor. Mr. James Gray, the 
younger, spent much of his early life 
at Mount Benger—diversified by oc- 
casional visits to Edinburgh in Hogg’s 
company, where he found himself at 
home with Wilson and Lockhart, and 
the other knights of St. Ambrose. 
« It was curious,” our poor friend one 
day remarked to us, “ that while my 
scribbling habits brought me in contact 
with much of the literary genius of 
England; my husband should have 
mixed so much, in his youthful years, 
with the great spirits of Scotland.” 

On Miss Browne’s marriage, she 








* The Reverend Thomas Briarly Browne. 





+ “ Mr. Gray,” says Christopher North, ‘was the first who, independently of 


every other argument, pene the impossibility of such charges [drunkenness] by 
pointing to the almost daily effusions of Burns’ clear and unclouded genius. 


For 


this, and for his otherwise triumphant vindication of the character of Burns from 
the worst obloquy it so long lay under, Scotland ought to be grateful to James 


Gray.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1828, 
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came to reside in one of the pictu- 
resque outlets of the city of Cork, 
Sunday's Well ; and here all her later 
poems were written. Her little home 
here was a_ truly happy one, and 
though comparatively humble, few 
roofs in the adjoining city had so little 
repining, and so much of tranquil joy 
beneath them. Here she collected 
the materials for her last volume, 
Sketches from the Antique, and other 
Poems, which our own publishers 
brought out last year, and which our 
readers will find reviewed in our num- 
ber of June last. We shall not now 
add to the more obvious characteris- 
tics of her poetry, which we then took 
occasion to pointout. There isan exqui- 
sitegravein her verse, and arich melody 
flowing in sweetness like the music of 
the winding brook. There is no dash nor 
storm in her descriptions ; but, on the 
other hand, neither have we to com- 
plain of what is tame and prosaic, and 
if we are not surprised, we are not at 
any time left disappointed. She did 
not essay high themes, in which failure 
is almost necessarily encountered ; but 
she loved to delineate human griefs, 
and joys, and to paint all those finer 
feelings which dwell more especially 
in the female breast. In all these re- 
spects she closely resembled Mrs. He- 
mans ; and the good public, not satis- 
fied with this sisterhood in genius, 
sought to establish a similar family 
connection, which did not subsist. 
They were alike in art, but had no 
other connection, and had never met. 
If Mrs. Gray did not possess that proud 
joy in chivalry, which brought to Mrs. 
Hemans so many heroes from the pa- 
ladins and troubadours of the middle 
ages, it was because she had exchanged 
it for a reverential acquaintance with 
the old legends of Greece—its roman- 
tic history, and poetic religion. Her 
poems are the old mythi, finely told us 
by the pure lips of a woman. The 
concluding series, givenin our number 
for January, is, perhaps, the best ; and 
with a sad fitness, the last of the 
Sketches was a “ Hymn to Mors.” How 
little deemed we, in the review of 
these poems to which we have re- 
ferred, when speaking of the pro- 
gress the volume sufficiently indicated, 
and pointing to future triumphs for its 
author, that it was the last book which 
should appear from her hands, or that 
with the incoming year, that head 
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should be pillowed in the silent 
graye! 

The eight volumes, the names of 
which we have given, comprise the whole 
of Mrs. Gray’s writings, which she 
gathered together ; but scattered in va- 
rious periodicals, and in the annuals, is 
to be found the materiel,both in proseand 
verse, of probably two or threemore. As 
a prose writer, she was hardly known ; 
because, until only very recently, in 
all such contributions, she sought the 
anonymous. Our own pages, how- 
ever, contain many graceful specimens 
of her power in this respect ; and we 
believe we violate no confidence in in- 
stancing the “ Recollections of a Por- 
trait Painter.” They were from Mrs. 
Gray’s pen ; and with only the disguise 
of an assumed profession for the 
writer, were simple facts — things 
which had come under her own perso- 
nal observation. 

Of the many members of the corps 
of literature whom it has been our 
fortune—good or ill—to have mixed 
with, we knew none who realized to us 
so entirely the Italian gift of “impro- 
visation.”” She wrote, she has told us, 
as though from another’s dictation ; 
or as if transcribing from an open vo- 
lume. Her thoughts, in their over- 
flowing richness, yielded abundant sup- 
ply, and she was never at a loss for 
expression. The poem of “ Leodine,” 
for example, which contains a hundred 
and twenty stanzas of four lines each, 
was the work of a single evening, yet 
it abounds in felicitous words and 
thoughts, and is distinguished by the 
same sweep of melody which charac- 
terizes all her compositions. So facile 
was she in versifying, and so almost ne- 
cessarily were her words linked to 
numbers, that when not over-wearied 
by the drudgery of pen-work, she 
would write her letters home in verse; 
and we believe the last thing she laid 
hand to, was the ‘* Christmas Carol,” 
addressed to her venerable parents, in 
which she sent them her filial congra- 
tulations and prayers for their good 
during the new year. “ How my fa- 
ther’s old eyes,” she wrote, in enclosing 
us a copy, “ will fill with tears, on see- 
ing that though far away from him on 
that day, he is ever present to my 
thoughts!” And those aged eyes now 
can only rain down their weak tor- 
rents, that the daughter of such hopes 
is so soon laid low—* Gieb diesen,’’ 
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Schiller makes Don Curlos say, * Gieb 
diesen Todten mir heraus !” 

Mrs. Gray's published writings we 
have enumerated; among her unpub- 
lished works, and which she herself de- 
stroyed, were some tragedies, also trans- 
lations of many of Theodore Kérner’s 
finest lyrics, and of some of the impres- 
sive scenes in the Faust of Géethe. 
Twice she destroyed much of her li- 
terary labour—at her “two great burn- 
ings,” as she termed them —lest in any 
way what she had done but for her 
private amusement, should be set 
forth in the glaring light of publicity. 
Once, a little while since, when her 
German translations, and studies in 
the language of the Eichenland, pe- 
rished; and the former case was in 
earlier life, when the journals and 
jottings of youth, and the miscella- 
neous gatherings of “idle hours not 
idly spent,” were all consigned to the 
flames. She no doubt exercised sound 
discretion with the latter ; but we had 
wished her German studies had come 
down to us. 

In furnishing our readers with this 
brief sketch of our gifted friend, we 
have purposely kept out of view allu- 
sion to that “inner life,” into which 
the public may be excused penetrat- 
ing. It is so difficult, besides, to ob- 
serve the true limit in speaking of the 
Departed, that we have spared our- 
selves in doing so. We regard with 
revolting shudder the “ friend,” who is 
not contented till the sacredness of do- 
mestic privacy beintruded on, andevery 
half-spoken wish or word be stereo- 
typed for the cold eye of the stranger. 
Suffice it, then, that Mrs. Gray's daily 
life was eminently beautiful. Her 
tastes were simple, pure, and womanly. 
The love of nature, which she ac- 
quired in the scenes of childhood, in 
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riper years grew into a passion ; and 
flowers, and trees, and the wild birds 
of heaven were companions of whose 
converse she could never weary. Her 
faith was true and unshrinking; and 
her piety was neither imaginary nor 
austere. She seemed ever happy, not 
because she had no cares, but because 
she felt anxiety to be at once useless 
and sinful. There was in her dispo- 
sition much to admire, much to sym- 
pathise in; little that one could wish 
to be altered, and still less that one 
could desire taken away. The child 
of impulse very often; her impulses, 
notwithstanding, were controlled by 
gentleness and truth; while, in all 
things, her unselfishness was such as 
to be regarded by her friends as very 
characteristic. 

We have outlined no perfect cha- 
racter, nor was it our desire to do so; 
for we know nothing could, were it 
possible, pain the Dead more. . She 
knew well the awful distance which 
divides the creature from the Creator, 
and she would have shrunk from appro- 
priating, even in idea, what is the attri- 
bute of the Infinitealone. The feverish 
dreams of youth, with all their idle and 
passionate regrets, had given way to 
clearer light; and had Mrs. Gray 
lived, we might have looked for proud 
successes for her. But it has pleased 
God to allot it otherwise, and we can 
only weave this tribute of our regret 
for her early departure :— 


“ These birds of Paradise but long to flee 
Back to their native mansion.” 


And here is Epidecium more worthy 
of regard than any thing we have our- 
selves penned; bearing no unfamiliar 
name, but one sufficient of itself to 
commend it to our readers’ kind at- 
tention :— 


**TO THE MEMORY OF MRS, JAMES GRAY. 


“ The spring hath woke her woodland choirs, 

Of bird, and stream, and breeze, 

And touched the sweet but veiwless lyres, 

That sound from quivering reeds and moss-grown trees ; 
Deep in the old untrodden woods, 


When early sunbeams greet 


Their green forsaken solitudes, 


Waking the first young leaves and violets sweet. 


‘“* But who shall wake for yearning love, 


The voice whose echoes rise 


From memory’s haunted depths, above 
All other pleasant sounds of earth and skies : 
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And who shall wake for us the chord, 

That caught from classic strings, 

The old world’s dreamy music poured 

In laurel groves, beside the Grecian springs ? 


« How hath the hush of silence come 

Upon the lip of song! 

Why is there sorrow in the home, 

Where household love and gladness dwelt so long ? 
Woe for the grave that closed so soon 

On life’s unshadowed light, 

The glory of asummer’s noon 

That saw no sunset fading into night! 


“ Thou art not of the common Dead, 
Lost Sleeper ! and we mourn 
Thee not as they. No dews are shed 


From the dark fount of Lethe on thine urn ; 
But, far along the wastes of time, 


Each loving heart and ear 


Will catch the song, as from that clime, 
Where sounds the harp, hushed, but unbroken, here. 


Stranorlar, February, 1845. 


Frances Browne. 


THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


Tue East has become to us what France 
and Germany were to our grandfathers. 
The same zeal for travel—the same 
field for the idler—the speculative or 
the literary traveller. Every city is 
explored, every spot associated with 
history visited ; manners investigated ; 
customs conned over, and all the cir- 
cumstances, which comparison with 
home institutions suggest, as eagerly 
set forth now, respecting Constanti- 
nople, as once they were about Paris 
and Vienna. 

Men travel through Egypt with the 
same ease and unconcern that they 
journeyed through the sandy plains of 
Hanover, or the dreary wastes of the 
“‘ Landes” some fifty years back, and 
all the common places of English life 
are dovetailed into Turkish existence, 
with the same share of propriety and 
suitability they once found their place 
among French or German habits.— 


What is to become of our idle popula- 
tion, our race of “ Flaneurs,” when 
they have no more worlds to wander 
over ?—is now a grave question. Al- 
ready the field is growing dangerously 
narrow. A Scotch Baronet betakes 
himself to the Rocky Mountains, for 
the shooting season ; his countryman 
visits New South Wales, and comes 
home by “ the Overland,” to pay avisit 
tohis son. Weshall soon hear of little 
tea-parties of elderly spinsters on the 
wall of China, and that indefatigable 
angler, Gregory Greendrake, will, 
doubtless, desert lake and tarn to visit 
Behring’s straits, imitating the giantin 
story— 


«« Who baited his hook with a dragon's tail— 
Sat down on a rock and ‘ bobbed’ for a whale.” 


But, to interrupt our flight—let us re- 
turn to the volume whose title heads 
the present notice. The author is no 


* Three Years in Constantinople; or, the Domestic Manners of the Turks in 
1844. By Charles White, Esq. 3 Vols, 8vo. London: Colburn, 1845, 
Vou XXV—No. 147. 
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new name in literature—he was the 
writer of a very able history of the 
Belgian revolution ; where, however, 
we may question the correctness of the 
political views; in knowledge of the 
country itself—its resources, and the 
causes of separation from Holland, his 
testimony is above question. ‘“ Al- 
mack’s revisited,” and the “ Cashmere 
Shawl,” two novels were also by the 
same pen, neither of them, however, 
evincing the capability for fiction so 
strongly,‘as the writer’s power of care- 
ful analysis, and the skill with which he 
investigates any knotted or difficult 
point of political intrigue. 

The present volumesare the fruit of 
a three years’ residence in Constanti- 
nople, and contain, as may be inferred 
from the opportunities of the writer, 
his ability and intelligence, a greater 
amount of information on the domestic 
manners of this remarkable people, than 
any other work we are aware of. 

The work opens with a description 
of the interior of the city, and the 
reader finds himself at once amid the 
hurry and tumult of a strange capital, 
where Turks, Albanians, Greeks, 
Franks, and Egyptians are passing and 
repassing, bent on all the business oflife, 
and mingling the ceremonies of their 
respective lands, as gravely as though 
they were the conventional usages of a 
single people ; and here our author's 
picture is admirable, nor have we a 
fault to find with him, save a fondness 
for introducing into his English text 
Oriental phrases, which, however ser- 
viceable to the traveller, who should use 
the volumes as a handbook, are still 
stumbling blocks in the reader’s way— 
the more if, like ourselves, he stop short 
at each, and consume time and temper 
in vain endeavours to hit off the pro- 
nunciation. 

The same habit, if we mistake not, 
pervaded the “ Cashmere Shawl,” and 
reduced the enjoyment of reading a 
pleasant story, at last, to the labour 
of wading through adictionary. The 
taste of our day, however, inclines 
somewhat this wise—we are never to 
be amused without being instructed— 
our nursery rhymes are to convey high 
lessons in metaphysics—the burthen of 
a story is never complete, if the cha- 
racters do not exemplify some truth in 
political philosophy, or inculcate some 
wonderful lessons in natural theology 
or mathematics—we must not quarrel 
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with Mr. White for complying with 
what he, perhaps, regarded as rather 
a requirement of the age, than amatter 
of his own taste and judgment. 

Having conducted the reader rapidly 
through the principal bazaars, our au- 
thor enters the suburb, beside the old 
Galata ditch—this is the favorite resort 
of that strange race of astrologers and 
magicians, who still hold the place in 
eastern superstition, as they did in the 
days of Nouredin and El Mouloock ; 
nor is the belief in these mysteries con- 
fined to the uneducated and the humble, 
but men of rank and station place re- 
liance in their auguries—and the grave 
events of life—even the important mea- 
sures of a Government—depend on the 
words of the * Moonequin Bashe,” as 
implicitly as though they were the very 
arbiters of their destiny. 

That strange want of counsel and 
support out of ourselves, would seem 
an attribute of humanity every where— 
the demand for aid and direction at 
every momentous step through life— 
which form the guiding impulse of a 
high devotional feeling, is also, in less 
cultivated and enlightened individuals, 
the active principle of superstitious cre- 
dulity. The following scene well illus- 
trates one of these characters :— 


‘I chanced one day to witness the ce- 
remonies performed by the magnetizer 
in the bezestan, which were accompanied 
by some gesticulations similar to those 
employed by our more civilized but per- 
haps less honest charlatans. Being cc- 
cupied in cheapening some article from 
the varied assortment of old weapons 
and antique curiosities displayed at 
Ibrahim Effendi’s shop, I was _inter- 
rupted by the approach of an Arab, ill- 
favoured and one-eyed, attired in a red 
benish and broad white turban, followed 
by a sickly negress. After the cus- 
tomary salutations of peace and wel- 
come, the Arab observed that the fame 
of Ibrahim’s skill was the theme of ge- 
neral wonder at the khan where he 
lodged, and that he had come to consult 
him. To this the other replied with a 
compliment and renewed welcome, and 
the Arab then stated that the slave at 
his heels was certainly possessed of a 
devil, or under the influence of witch- 
craft ; that from a lively intelligent lass 
she had become sullen, indolent, and re- 
fractory, and that neither kindness nor 
correction produced any effect upon her. 
After detailing sundry other symptoms, 
all tending to prove that the master of 
evil had taken up his abode in the girl’s 
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the Effendi could work a cure. 


‘** This was to question the existence of 


the very science itself, therefore Ibrahim 
set aside the article with which he was 
tempting our poor purse, slipped several 
beads of his tesbih (rosary) through his 
fingers, and with a gentle affirmative 
motion of his head replied, ‘ Inshallah !’ 
To this the Arab responded with a si- 
milar exclamation; and the negress was 
then thrust forward by her proprietor. 
Being seated upon his shopboard, ele- 

vated about three feet above the pave- 
ment, Ibrahim was enabled to operate 
without the trouble of displacing himself. 
The neighbours and passing crowds, 
either through decorum or familiarity 
with these performances, averted their 
heads, or paid no attention, so that I 
and my Armenian companion were the 
only observers. 

“*Theoperation commenced by Ibrahim 
Effendi looking steadfastly during some 
seconds at the negress’s downcast eyes, 
as she stood silent and motionless before 
him. Then slowly waving his hands in 
circles across her forehead, chest, and 
abdomen, in order to dispel malignant 
vapours, he placed them upon her shoul- 
ders, and uttered the teshehhid (profes- 
sion of faith). He then spat to the 

right and left, to ward off any evil eye 
that might be peering upon his patient, 
and, bending forward, whispered in her 
ear one of the last chapters of the 
Kooran, specially directed against de- 
mons and witches. After this, he blew 
twice over each shoulder to drive aw ay 
the foul spirit, in case it might have 
issued from her ears. 


‘* A pause then ensued, during which 
the negress trembled, and became as 
pallid as it was possible for one of her co- 
Jour. This was natural. The weather 
was intensely cold, the poor girl was 
thinly clad, evidently ill-fed, and suffer- 
ing from illness and harsh treatment.— 
Presently, the operator again slowly 
raised and waved his hands to and fro, 
both horizontally and vertically, and 
then extended them before him, as if 
they represented an open book, in the 
Same manner as it is customary during 
certain portions of daily prayer. Having 
rapidly muttered a few invocations, he 
drew a small agate-handled knife from 
his girdle, and, applying the point suc- 
cessively to the girl’s eyebrows and chest 
with his left hand, he gently tapped the 
other extremity with the fore- finger of 
the right, in order to transfix the demon. 
He then drew the edge repeatedly across 
her bosom, forehead, cheeks, back, and 
sides, for the purpose of dissecting him. 
This being terminated, he carefully wiped 
the blade, and returned it to the sheath. 






bosom, the Arab ended by enquiring if 
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‘* During the latter process the negress 

became much agitated: She gasped for 
breath. Her chest was disturbed by 
nervous cramps and rumbling sounds, 
Tears streamed from her eyes, and she 
at last opened her mouth with a loud 
hysteric sob. At this moment the 
demon deemed it prudent to escape. 
Such at least was the apparent belief of 
all three, as there was a simultaneous 
exclamation of ‘ Mashallah!’ (God's 
will be done!) from master and slave, 
and of ‘Schuker Allah!’ (thanks to 
God 2 from the operator; who added, 
in a half whisper, ‘She is cured! It 
has departed, and probably entered the 
mouth of this unbeliever.’ 

“Ibrahim Etfenditerminated his opera- 
tions by drawing from his bosom a small 
piece of bezoar stone. From this he 
scraped a little powder, wrapped it in a 
piece of paper, on which he wrote half 
a dozen words, and gave it to thenegress 
with instructions for its employment. 
The Arab then put down two piastres, 
and a fine head of cauliflower, as the 
fee ; and having invoked constant health 
and increase upon the magnetiser’s head, 
he and his slave departed.” 


It is not to be wondered, if, in a so- 
cial condition such as modern Turkey 
owns, the ability and talent which raise 
men to power should be of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and of a very inferior 
amount, to those qualities which confer 
eminence in more highly civilized 
states—subserviency to the great—a 
taste for intrigue and plotting—a mind, 
fertilein petty schemes and subterfuges 
—such are the chief gifts which win 
their way upwards in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and consequently the career is 
frequently crowded with those of the 
very lowest walks in life, and least re- 
putable in character and morals. Our 
author gives a brief account of one of 
these in the person of Achmet Fevzy, 
the Captain Pacha, who betrayed the 
Sultan Mahmoudin 1839, by delivering 
the Ottoman fleet into the hands of 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt :— 


** According to received opinion, the 
father of this archtraitor held some me- 
nial office in the seraglio. His mother 
was a Christian slave, carried off during 
the wars between the Turks and Rus- 
sians upon the northern banks of the 
Danube. They resided at Tchengelly 
Kouy (anchor-fluke village), upon the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, where 
the boy was born. The first years of 
Achmet's life were passed in idleness. 
His parents were too poor or too negli- 
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gent to attend to his education, and he 
too idle to take advantage of that given 
gratuitously at the mektebs (elementary 
schools). Ata more advanced age, he 
was too much occupied by his avocation 
as a kayikjee to a his hands with 
eee or books. Thus he attained man- 

ood, and continued through life unable 
to write correctly or to read with fa- 
cility. 

* Being bold, active, and intelligent, 
though not remarkable for personal 
strength or beauty, he first aided the 
boatmen of his native village in cleansing 
and hauling up their kayiks, and in fish- 
ing and other occupations. His noviciate 
being completed, he received a water- 
mans licence, and plied during some 
years upon the Bosphorus. Having at- 
tracted the notice of an officer of rank 
in the Sultan’s household, for whom he 
worked as kayikjee, the place of kaftan- 
jee, or sofrali (valet or table-waiter), 
was offered him. He had not long occu- 
pied this post, when his natural good 
manners, oy disposition, and ready 
wit brought him into general notice, and 
he found favour in the eyes of Sultan 
Mahmoud. His discretion, submission, 
and fidelity having been put to the test 
by the latter, he was transferred from 


the service of the attendant to that of 


the imperial master, who conferred upon 
him the hazardous but confidential office 
of tebdil khasseky (disguised confiden- 
tial), or secret seraglio familiar. The 
duty of these men is to carry confidential 
messages between the Sultan and diffe- 
rent high functionaries—to follow the 
royal person in disguise—to watch and 
report all that passes at home and abroad 
—to keep a lynx’s eye upon men’s faces 
and actions, a mole’s ear upon their very 
breath, and never to use their own 
tongues out of their employers presence, 
unless it be to exclaim ‘ bilmem (I know 
nothing),’ or ‘ Allah bilir (God alone 
knows), when questioned by strangers. 
Woe to the man whose plastic counte- 
nance disclosed the feelings of his heart 
in presence of this double-faced and 
adroit spy! Woe to him whose tongue, 
even in a whisper, confirmed the expres- 
sion of his features; that is, if the ex- 
pression or the words tended to disap- 
prove or thwart the monarch’s purpose 
or the agent’s plans. A poisoned report, 
forerunner of disgrace or death, was the 
inevitable consequence. 

‘*A more honourable career opened 
itself, however, to the wily favourite. 
The Janissaries were extirpated, and 
the imperial guards enrolled. The 
former ae still many partizans 
among the ranks of the new organization, 
Achmet was appointed bin bashy (bat- 
talion commander), with orders to look 
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listen, and be silent as before, but to 
report minutely. Conspicuous for his 
severe discipline, indefatigable activity, 
and the ardour with which he devoted 
himself to the new system of drill and 
tactics, as well as for the zeal with which 
he fulfilled divers confidential missions 
entrusted to him by his imperial patron, 
the ex-kayikjee speedily rose from step 
to step, until he at length attained the 
rank of ferik (lieutenant-general), and, 
ere long, that of mushir (field-marshal) 
of the guards ; promotions, for which 
he was partly indebted tohis dauntless 
bravery and tact, and partly to the pro- 
tection of Khosreff Pacha, then seras- 
kier (general-in-chief). 

‘In the spring of 1833, Achmet Fevzy 
was appointed ambassador-extraordi- 
nary to St. Petersburg, where he is said 
to have laid the foundation for the cele- 
brated treaty of Unkiar Skelessy. The 
gold he received upon this occasion from 
the ruler of the north whetted his appe- 
tite for that of the rebel Pacha of Egypt. 
The first act was passing base, the se- 
cond surpassing infamous. 

‘A curious anecdote, shewing the ig- 
norance of this soldier diplomatist, in 
connexion with his mission, is narrated 
by M. Cadalvene, whose description of 
Achmet Fevzy agrees, in all material 
points, with the details narrated by 
others. Russia, as it is well known, 
consented, after the peace of Adrianople, 
to deduct a million sterling from the war 
indemnity to be paid by the Porte, on 
condition that the latter should cede the 
mountainous province of Akhaltzik, to 
the north of Erzeroum. This district 
was of a paramount military importance 
to Russia, since its gorges and defiles, 
impracticable if tolerably defended, se- 
cured the northern frontier of Turkey, 
between Imeritzia and Georgia. Igno- 
rant of its geographical position and of 
its strategetical value to the Sultan, 
Achmet Fevzy was requested to examine 
a small explanatory map, placed before 
him by the Russian minister. After re- 
marking the limited space apparently oc- 
cupied by this district, containing, in 
reality, more than three hundred square 
miles, he exclaimed, ‘ Bir shei de ’il !’ 
(it is a mere trifle); ‘what does the 
Sultan want with such mole-hills ?” —and 
thereupon Akhaltzik was ceded. 

*«Inanote to M. Cadalvene’s work, it is 
said that Achmet Fevzy was assisted by 
Nicholas Aristarki, grand logothete and 
dragoman to the Porte; and that the 
latter, having contrived to purloin the 
ambassador’s signet ring, during an 
orgie given purposely by the Russians, 
affixed it to the treaty. The logothete 
denied this, and declared that Achmet 
himself applied the seal whilst in a state 
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of inebriety. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the truth. All that can be proved 
is, that the cession was made, and that 
the Sultan thereby lost a most important 

ortion of his dominions. It is well 

nown, however, that the Russians, un- 
like the Persians of olden times, filled 
the cup with something more substantial 
than ‘ melted rubies.’ 

‘‘Upon returning to Constantinople, 
Achmet Fevzy found that his credit, or 
rather the paramount personal favour 
which he had previously enjoyed, had 
much abated. Halil, the slave of Kho- 
sref, and afterwards married to the 
Sultan’s daughter, Saliha; Mustafa 
Noory, recently seraskier; Riza, now 
grand marshal; and other younger fa- 
vourites, had obtained possession of 
Mahmoud’s ear. But this did not pre- 
vent his securing one of the most emi- 
nent posts in the empire—a post that 
had often rendered the Ottoman name 
terrible to foreign nations—which had 
sometimes fallen into ignorant and nerve- 
less hands, but had never been entrusted 
to a wholesale and unblushing traitor. 

** Political dissensions between the 
brave and skilful grandadmiral, Tahir Pa- 
cha, and his colleague, having caused the 
dismissal of the former, a successor was 
required. Through the recommendation 
of the accomplished and unfortunate 
Pertef Pacha, then minister of the in- 
terior, and through the support of Kho- 
sref, the door of treachery was thrown 
open to Achmet, and he received the 
nishan of captain pacha. 


** Though ignorant of all the practical 
details of the naval service, Achmet 
Fevzy's activity and intuitive talent ap- 
pear to have stood him in lieu of expe- 
rience. He is said to have conducted 
the administration of his department 
with skill and advantage, and to have 
placed the fleet in an efficient state for 
sea, thereby rendering it more worthy 
of being offered as a holocaust to the 
Sultan’s bitterest foe. It was upon the 
8th of June, 1839, that the first division 
of this noble fleet quitted the Bosphorus, 
for the purpose of combating, if neces- 
sary, that of Egypt. Onthe 9th, the 
second division made sail, making alto- 
gether thirty-six vessels of different 
rates, of which twelve were of the line. 
Upon that forenoon, Sultan Mahmoud, 
on whom the angel of death had already 
set his seal, bade adieu to the individual 
whom he had raised from the dust to fill 
the illustrious station once occupied by 
the great Barbarossa, and the scarcely 
less distinguished Kilitsh Ali Pacha,— 
Upon this day, and at the moment when 
the last vessels of the fleet disappeared 
before the eyes of the dying Sultan, the 
foul traitor Achmet knelt down to re- 
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ceive his master’s benedictions, and with 
tearful eyes and solemn oaths bent over 
his benefactor’s hands, and renewed his 
assurances of fidelity and devotion. He 
then embarked in a fast-sailing tender, 
and hastened to join the flag-ship, the 
colossal Mahmoudya. 

**In less than a month from that day, 
Achmet Fevzy consummated the basest 
act of treachery that ever disgraced the 
annals of a nation. Upon the 6th of 
July, following, he Turkish fleet was 
seen in full sail for Alexandria; and 
upon the 13th, Achmet Fevzy, his cheeks 
still wet with the feigned tears that he 
had shed upon the Sultan’s hands cast 
himself at the feet of the Egyptian ruler. 
In lieu of rewarding desertion with the 
doom that desertion always merits, Me- 
hemet Ali raised the traitor from the 
ground, and treated him with distnic- 
tions that would perhaps have been de- 
nied to his own admiral, had that of- 
ficer returned triumphant from a naval 
combat. 

‘* The Sultan was spared the anguish of 
this man’s Seareaiae Before this fatal 
intelligence reached Stambol, the mo- 
narch was no more. Upon the Ist of 
July, thirteen days prior to the accom- 
plishment of his favourite’s treason, the 
most enlightened sovereign that ever 
swayed the sword of Osman terminated 
his mortal career, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and thirty-first of his 
reign. 

‘Achmet Fevzy, degraded and neglect- 
ed, continued to reside during four years 
in Egypt, apensioner of theman to whom 
his treachery brought no other results 
than subsequent disaster, and the de- 
struction of his dreams of conquest— 
fit recompense for him who prompted the 
treachery, but insufficient chastisement 


’ for him by whom it was consummated. 


Attempts were made by Mehemet Ali to 
obtain his pensioner’s pardon, but the 
Sultan firmly resisted; and, upon the 
3rd of January, 1843, a fit of apoplexy, 
or, as many believed, a cup of poisoned 
coffee, put an end to Achmet oa 
existence, and to the necessity felt by 
Mehemet Ali to support him in exile.” 


Mr. White very ably, and with much 
political foresight, comments on the 
boasted reforms introduced into the 
Ottoman administrative government by 
Reschid Pacha. These, it is well 
known, were all borrowed from France 
—that country being, in Turkish eyes, 
the very perfection of a well adminis- 
tered state. 

Whatever be the merits or demerits 
of France in this respect, one thing i 
unquestionable; no country ever pre 
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sented less of analogy whereupon to 
construct a fitting code of jurispru- 
dence, than that nation to the Turkish. 
Liberty in France has one significa- 
tion, and one only—it means equality. 
This is the god of a Frenchman's 
worship ; he asks for no extended pri- 
vileges—he seeks for no social rights— 
he never thinks of asserting his claim 
to personal freedom of a higher order, 
than his fathers before him enjoyed— 
all he insists upon is, that whatever 
the prizes, the race shall be open to 
all alike—no preference nor favour 
anywhere. Our great revolution was 
based upon a great political problem, 
involving the rights of Englishmen in 
their various ranks and gradations of 
society. The French revolution was 
neither more nor less than an attack 
on the aristocracy, of whose immuni- 
ties and privileges they had grown 
heartsick and weary. “ Egalité” was the 
war-cry of the struggle ; and “egalité”’ 
comprehends all they seek to know 
of freedom. Hence the ignorant al- 
lusion so frequent in French writers 
on England, to the bondage of our 
middle and lower classes, based upon 
the fact that we possess a highly-pri- 
vileged and wealthy aristocracy ; for- 
getting that the amount of personal 
liberty with us is greater in every se- 
parate scale, than is to be found with 
themselves. While we in turn con- 
tinue to express surprise that, after so 
many efforts to attain freedom, a great 
nation like France should still be so 
backward in the race, and have ac- 
quired so little real knowledge wherein 
true liberty consists. 

That a land like this should ever 
have been a model for Turkish imi- 
tation, is, indeed, strange. If any prin- 
ciple be perfectly inapplicable to the 
habits and pom van of the Ottoman, 
it is that of equality. It is counter to 
all their notions, their tastes, and 
their traditions. Rank, with them, is 
the essence of every thing. Its gra- 
dations are the stepping-stones to ex- 
alted station, and the filters which 
distil rewards and punishments; be- 
sides that, equality, however practica- 
ble among a people of one race, with 
one common origin, and one language, 
would be an impossible experiment 
among that motley mass of Turks, 
Arabs, Egyptians, Maronites, Jews, 
Danes, Albanians, Greeks, &c., which 
make up the Turkish empire— 
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men whose whole study and effort 
through life is to avoid intermixture— 
who will not eat nor drink together— 
whose religious prejudices suggest 
distrust and dislike, instead of frater- 
nization and fellowship. How apply 
the boasted * egalité” here, when the 
very constitution of each tribe implies 
superiority somewhere? The applica- 
tion of an absolute monarchy to the ex- 
isting institutions of the United States, 
would be searcely more palpable in ab- 
surdity, than to adopt the working of 
equality to a population like this. 

With the following brief, but not 
uninteresting anecdote, we must close 
our notice of these volumes :— 


** Being upon a visit to Colonel Wil- 
liams and Lieutenant Dickson, of the 
Royal Artillery, who resided at Orta- 
kouy,«a village immediately north of 
the noble palace of Tchiraghan, we 
strolled one evening to the burying- 
ground which crowns the summit of the 
hill, the usual place of rendezvous and 
night kief of the Armenian families, 
whose forefathers repose within this ele- 
vated cemetery. 

** At the distance of some four hun- 
dred yards stands a newly-erected green 
kioshk of the Sultan, occupying the 
highest point within the imperial plea- 
sure-grounds. It was a soft and balmy 
night in June. Coffee was furnished by 
the Armenian sexton—guardian of the 
tombs near which we sat. We had our 
own pipes, and nature supplied us with 
a gorgeous illumination of stars and 
constellations, reflected in rippling cor- 
ruscations upon the bosom of the slum- 
bering Bosphorus. Nothing was want- 
ing to make our kief complete, save the 
presence of beloved persons far away, 
and music. No genii of the lamp ap- 
peared disposed to gratify the first de- 
sire, but some djin, overhearing our 
words, forthwith satisfied the second. 

** Of a sudden we heard the sounds of 
instruments in the direction of the green 
kioshk. Soft and soothing music, which 
betrayed the instruction of Donizetti— 
the imperial music director—floated 
lightly on the southern breeze. It was 
an air from Norma well executed. Pre- 
sently also lights appeared, one by one, 
in the windows of the building, and in 
a short time the whole edifice was a 
blaze of illumination, reminding us of 
the scene of the prince and fair slave in 
the kaliph’s palace at Bagdad. 

** In this instance it was evident that 
the kaliph was himself the giver of the 
feast. The music lasted at intervals 
during half an hour, when the illumina- 
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tion died away as rapidly as it had ap- 
peared, to make way for another illumi- 
nation. In a few seconds, a body of 
attendants furnished with paper lanterns 
issued from the building, and the Sultan, 
escorted by two or three confidential 
officers, made his appearance; and pro- 
ceeded slowly on foot to his palace at 
the foot of the hill; where, before many 
minutes, every window became a blaze 
of light. I have seen many splendid 
and interesting spectacles in ‘Constan- 
tinople the well guarded,’ but none more 
curious than this passing glance of the 
Sultan’s domestic habits.” 

It would be unjust to part with our 
author, without recording our testi- 
mony to the ability with which he has 
executed his task. Mr. White’s powers 
would easily have enabled him to 
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paint thisremarkable nation in colours 
more attractively interesting to the 
the mere light reader. Both his talents 
and his opportunities would have ren- 
dered this a work of little difficulty ; 
but he has—fortunately for all who 
desire unalloyed truth—taken the less 
showy, but more serviceable path, and 
represented this people as they really 
are. The work has, therefore, all the 
good qualities of a guide-book, with 
the additional advantages of contain- 
ing the views of a very cultivated and 
gifted observer on the present state 
and future prospects of the East. 

The illustrations are numerous, and 
well-executed ; and the lithographic 
frontispiece of each volume worthy of 
our first artists in that walk. 





Hark! soft love-bells are ringing 
Above the frozen clod ; 

With thee, its blooming litany, 
The year begins to God. 


With head devoutly bending, 
Like some pale holy nun, 
Nature hath risen up, and thus 
Her orison begun. 


The oak sleeps in the forest, 
The heather-bells on the hill, 
No brook to bubble, and no dew, 
Thy little lips to fill. 


The stiffened boughs above thee, 
Are icy, stark, and still; 

And thou art but a paler shade 

Of that pale icicle. 


No bud to bid thee welcome, 
Arisen from the dead; 
Thy stem imprisoned in the ice— 
rn 
The snow upon thy head. 


The fate of love for ever! 
The dear love and the true ; 
And God hath writ its story here 
Since first a blossom blew. 


In vain the iron ploughshare 
Would try to pierce the lea, 
Where, like a star above the hill, 
It rose up silently. 


How rose that bell so tender 
The frozen sod above ? 

Let me kneel down, and kiss, and hear, 
O everlasting love! 
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A SNOWDROP. 





From thee, unwithered childhood 
Around my heart is shed ; 

Welcome again my little spade— 
My little garden bed! 


Dear mother, rock my cradle, 

And strew them round my head— 
Thy unforgotten smiles return, 
Thy loving words are said. 


Still, with the year returning, 
Down from the heaven I see 

Thy hand, with many a kiss and tear, 

Is reaching them to me. 





To me that hand in heaven 
First made the Snowdrop dear, 

And for one hand alone on earth 

I pluck thy blossom here. 


To me of love unfailing 
Thou speakest from the sky : 
So truly speak for me to whom 
I give thee silently. 


But through the icy silence, 
As through the frozen snow, 

Be thou the minister of love, 

And on her bosom blow. 






Were I, like thee, beside her, 
To say the thought I would, 

When thou art withered it would bloom 

Upon her solitude. 


If I could smile like the blossom, 
Or whisper like the tree, 

Fitly my lips would breathe to her 
What now they breathe on thee! 


*Rt 
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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL FORDE—A CORK ARTIST. 


“ —— Lycidas is dead—dead ere his prime 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 


In pregenting the unostentatious name 
of Forde to our readers, we shall 
consider ourselves addressing that por- 
tion of the public, better acquainted 
with the course of life generally pur- 
sued by students in the fine arts, 
rather than that busy portion of the 
world, too much estranged by its 
habits, to bestow more than a hasty or 
indifferent glance at the efforts of 
genius ; and who must take less inte- 
rest in their pursuits and lives. 

There is so much of thought and 
meditation in the life of such a man 
as Forde, and so little of action, that 
it promises no entertainment to the 

eneral reader. But there are some 

S whom the engrossing abstractions 
of a highly imaginative and sensitive 
mind, will be understood and felt; 
whose attention we would anxiously 
engage. It was to such his fine talents 
addressed themselves; for them he 
laboured—for them his over-wrought 
faculties were strained—and in the 
effort to awaken their sympathies, his 
delicate and exhausted frame at last 
sunk. It is, therefore, with an ear- 
nest sincerity, and an affectionate re- 
verence for the memory of the man, 
that we offer a sketch of his life 
and mind. 

That record would be as painful as 
it would be superfluous, which only 
described the short and luminous ca- 
reer of one whose premature death 
supplied nothing better than the sad 
materials for a biographical epitaph. 
But it may be found entitled to more 
than ordinary respect, and be read 
with patience and advantage, when it 
exhibits the life of one whose “ clear 
spirit” and bright example must serve 
to animate and instruct. 

Samuel Forde was born in the city 
of Cork, April 5, 1805, and after a 
life of three-and-twenty years, the 
greater part of which was spent in 
study, died, July 29, 1828. He was 
the second son of Samuel Forde, an 
eminent tradesman in his time, who 
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became unfortunate in business—that 
is, his negligence lost him friends ; 
with them he sacrificed himself and 
his family, and ultimately quitted the 
country for America. Perhaps he still 
lives to make reparation for countless 
injuries. The mother of Samuel Forde 
was a religious woman, whose forbear- 
ance counteracted, in some measure, 
the afflictions she had to bear. Per- 
haps, her meek spirit, without effort 
on her part, infused itself into the 
gentle disposition of her son. Nothing 
could be greater than the contrast be- 
tween her sentiments and those of her 
husband. He was phlegmatic, arbi- 
trary, and reserved. She was quiet 
and unpresisting. Freemasonry and 
Jacobinism, which 30 often have sapped 
the foundation of that social order 
they affect to improve, we are in- 
formed, destroyed the charms of do- 
mestic tranquillity. While the chil- 
dren were yet young, his presence 
was felt to oppress with its sullenness 
every individual. If he joined the 
family after business, he usually sat 
reading a newspaper, or a political 
pamphlet, setting a cheerless and un- 
Inviting example to the younger mem- 
bers of his circle. This was the sig- 
nal for each, according to their several 
tastes, to betake themselves to their 
quiet occupations. We mention these 
particulars, as they assist in explaining 
a settled, abstracted manner peculiar 
to the brothers, which fitted them bet- 
ter, it was said, for a cloister than the 
world. 

Whether a childhood passed under 
such a roof be favourable, or other- 
wise, to the cultivation of early predi- 
lections, or could serve to induce a 
severer application to peculiar studies 
or not, it is one not to be recom- 
mended for parents to adopt, whatever 
advantages it may possess. Both the 
brothers manifested genius at an early 
age; one a talent for music, the other 
for painting. These talents, as they 
ripened without much care or atten- 
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tion, grew up, as if the fruits of si- 
lence ; and in the picture presented to 
our mind’s eye, we readily conceive 
the one brother busy in exploring the 
profound score of some German mas- 
ter—for he was deeply versed in the 
science of music —while the other 
brother, Samuel, was preparing his 
mind for those draughts of classic 
imagery and refinement which, if a 
man is born to relish, he never relin- 
quishes. 

The evils which had been long pend- 
ing over the family fell at last. The 
father abandoned his home. The ef- 
fect of this desertion was to drive the 
elder brother back on his resources, 
and, by the exercise of his talents as 
a musician, to endeavour to support 
his family, and soften the severity of 
the misfortune. It is pleasant to re- 
cord the generous spirit of this bro- 
ther, who did more than repair the 
mischief caused by the parent ; for, in 
the midst of the distresses of the 
family, he found means to keep his 
brother at school; and thus, by his 
discernment, providence and foresight, 
laid the foundation of that lofty and 
pure taste which distinguished the 
artist in after years. 

Thus it was that Samuel Forde ac- 
quired a knowledge of Latin and 
French. A Mr. Aungier gratuitously 
taught him Italian. By his own ex- 
ertions, the use of books, and very little 
other assistance, he studied Greek : ob- 
taining, by his perseverance, before he 
was fifteen,a tolerable acquaintance with 
four other languages besides his own. 

There was another education going 
on in the mind of Forde, the ele- 
ments of which are not so obvious, as 
they lie not on the surface ; the pro- 
gress too is imperceptible, and seldom 
strongly marked. Causes, it may be, 
perhaps, feeble and unsuspected, com- 
bine with power in maturing and 
unfolding its intellectual nature ; 
strengthening those fine perceptions 
and instincts which take their rise and 
tendencies from the depth of the mind 
and heart of genius—ordained to 
awaken emotions that slumber in 
other breasts. We have not heard 
of any accidental bias given to the 
young artist’s mind — fostered, or 
vainly opposed, as in others. Any 
early indication of talent he displayed 
did not, however, escape the brother’s 
notice. He supplied the means of 
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improvement. He was never regarded 
as a youthful prodigy. Perhaps many 
vapouring mannerists have given 
greater proofs of early genius. It 
is not foreshown in the noisy, crowing, 
inarticulate attempts of every infant, 
what language it is to speak, or how 
eloquently until the dawn of intelligence 
breaks upon the mind that reveals ano- 
ther birth. 

During that indecisive age, when 
observation is quickened and heated 
by enthusiasm—when early predilec- 
tions are taking such a fast hold of the 
mind—when the inexperienced boy 
intimates the glorious man—when 
ideas are gathering thick and fast, 
and organizing} into powerful bands— 
when so much is done: by the busy 
subtle spirit, without rule or system, 
it is inexplicable and astonishing from 
what mean sources at first, not only 
gratification—wealth—even strength, 
are collected by the purveying adoles- 
cent faculties. 

What nauseous things the young 
appetite can feed upon—what matters 
unwholesome to more refined tastes, 
afford it nourishment —any child’s 
feast, or tyro’s study, will sufficiently 
illustrate. We have not the means of 
knowing from what quarter Samuel 
Forde drew his early knowledge of 
art. There were, at that period, when 
he was between eight and ten years of 
age, only two portrait painters in Cork, 
of very limited practice—no very emi- 
nent teacher. Amateurs, there were 
several, but to these he does not ap- 
pear to have had access. There 
was but one print-shop where the 
eternal, but not immortal Warmsly 
landscapes, and Bartalozzi’s red round, 
Angelica Kauffman’s prints, stood 
waiting in the window to be framed 
and glazed, and captivate the eye and 
sense of the young, warm and greedy 
beholder. We have proofs lying be- 
fore us that Forde, at this period, 
carefully copied from prints, trans- 
cribed much from Reynolds’ discourses, 
Le Brun’s passions, and Bell’s ana- 
tomy of expression. At that time 
annuals had not begun to run their 
course, or grimy Lithographies to 
overrun theirs. Sometimes a roving 
auctioneer would bring a “ rattling 
print or two,” that astounded him; 
and, at other times, the booksellers 
displayed some beautiful wonder to 
amaze him. 
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He has himself recorded, that his 
great ambition then, was to eclipse 
the reputation of a young artist of the 
name of Crosbie, who, some years be- 
fore, achieved the vision, or conver- 
sion of St Augustine, that adorned the 
altar of the Brunswick-street Friary, 
and may possibly exist there still. This 
was inore than a school-boy’s emulation 
to win at agame of marbles, or the 
craving for atoy. The picture must 
stand twelve feet high. But the wonder 
is, how this picture could have struck 
him, or any one, but with astonishment, 
to see such a subject so treated and ho- 
noured, in so distinguished a place ; 
but it struck Forde, perhaps, at that 
time, as it strikes the multitude. We 
know not if there be a mortified taste, 
which appropriately belongs to the 
cloister, and abstains, whatever be the 
natural relish, from all works of art, 
that can fascinate the eye, or touch the 
feelings—if there be—this work pos- 
sesses sufficient merit for its sacred 
place. However, it is piously smothered 
by the fumes and censers; rendered 
invisible by the red glare of altar 
candles, while the religious dimness 
of the place, unfavourable to the ta- 
lents of the painter, overshadows alike 
his genius, and the miracle it would 
display. If we remember right its 
birth-place was an unhallowed cock- 
pit—the artist then himself very 
young. He was the pupil of Corbit, 
a portrait painter of talent, who com- 
menced his career with spirit and suc- 
cess; but was far too social to perse- 
vere, labour and suffer for the fair 
but limited renown of a provincial city. 
He was an excellent companion, sang 
well,and found he could charm a wider 
circle of admirers by his voice than 
by his pictures ; but “ charm he never 
so wisely,” that voice is mute, that 
defrauded the cunning hand, and ren- 
dered him unjust to his talents. 

Samuel Forde was then of that 
age when boys usually are employed 
blowing bubbles—full of  spirits— 
sporting away time at the risk of life 
or limb, or if quiet when the fit comes 
on, pausing to look forward to the 
latter end of life as a prospect of sum- 
mer weather and no school—a half 
holiday and all play. But he has re- 
lated of that joyous season a circum- 
stance which we shall give, as it des- 
cribes the tone of his mind then; 
partaking much of its subsequent 
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character and disposition, when it pos- 
sessed that soft poetic ardour, that en- 
thusiasm without vehemence, that 
lively sensibility for lofty subjects and 
images, that caught and reflected them 
back from his own mind. It breathes 
something of those “holy musings,” 
that serene indulgence of thought 
that became at length habitual—form- 
ing one of the highest pleasures of 
the imagination—a state of mind ’tis 
true, which if prolonged and carried 
out as it has unfortunately been by 
some, becomes mere indolent reverie, 
that terminates often in morbid ex- 
extravagance, or melancholy. 
At that early age he has frequently 
stolen into the chapel of Carey’s-lane, 
in the evenings at twilight. A fine 
old Italian copy of Guido’s crucifixion 
adorns its altar; and there he has 
said he could indulge those calm, sub- 
duing sensations which it is well calcu- 
lated to call forth; for as he gazed 
upon the picture of that solemn event 
at such an hour, the idea filled his 
mind full of the supernatural gloom 
that fell upon the divine sufferer, and 
invested heaven and earth with that 
terrible darkness, in the midst of which 
He yielded up the ghost. 

Unimportant and childish as the 
trivial ambition and incident of a mere 
boy, as we have described them, may 
appear to many, we attach some im- 
portance to them, as indicating supe- 
rior sensibility at his age—a rarer 
quality amongst artists than is gene- 
rally supposed ; for its affectation and 
its absence always appearing together, 
it is presumed to be present where 
it does not exist. Therefore we set 
a value upon whatever foreshows this 
quality. In a mind of such subtle 
organization as that of Forde’s, this 
sensibility became invaluable when edu- 
catiou began to tell upon his ripening 
faculties ; and during that period of 
life when the passions are an unconta- 
minated breath, and the bosom is undis- 
turbed and unruffled, but by joy ; ex- 
ternal objects and emotions only served 
to feed it: so that in after life, we 
find this delicate and beautiful thing 
becoming strong in him, and forming 
a leading characteristic of his mind 
and his excellence. We need not dwell 
upon this point further. in this place, 
as we shall be enabled to illustrate the 
case by his works in the sequel; and 
touch on it here only to dismiss the 
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subject, and offer our own convictions, 
that all the pathos and spirit of epic 
art, at least, must very much depend 
upon the presence of this exquisite 
feeling, without which artists toil and 
study but in vain. They may group 
aud arrange figures and colours with 
a self-satisfied reliance upon their con- 
formity with the practice of their 
predecessors, yet such works may be 
so treated as to be deplorably barren 
of all feeling, and destitute of a spark 
of imagination. They are far from 
revolting, vet we turn from their sterile 
insipidity, their vapid grandeur, their 
insupportable pretence. The mock 
historic, the depressing lofty, the high, 
but lamentably low style of art, which 
brings about that repulsive alliance of 
poverty of mind with celerity of hand, 
and creates so many presumptuous 
failures. 

The scanty materials of a school- 
boy’s life and occupations might induce 
us hastily to pass over that portion of 
Forde’s ; but it would not be uninte- 
resting could we distinctly see what is 
passing in the mind at that period. 
The acquisitions are numerous, and 


rapidly, though unconsciously made, ° 


unknown even to the man of genius 
himself, these are obscurely refined ; 
nor are they seen until knowledge and 
power so signally display themselves in 
his works. Then the hints and almost 
forgotten suggestions and impelling 
bias, in which they may have origi- 
nated, rise remembered, and the mag- 
nificent design may be traced to the 
most frivolous circumstances that have 
undergone some beautiful expanding 
process in the mind. Bearing in re- 
collection Forde’s entire ignorance at 
that period of Greek forms and Ita- 
lian pictures, let us imagine how he 
really did pass his time, and offer a 
sketch from nature or memory. 
Observe a youth seated at the win- 
dow of a dingy back-parlour, looking 
into an unwholesome yard, from 
whence it borrows its light. He is 
either drawing or reading. Beside 
him, on the window seat, are some of 
the Italian, Latin, and English poets— 
his masters—just growing into familiar 
friends—and what friends? Yes, 
books were his best, his unflinching 
friends ; they stood by him in his 
greatest need; they solaced him; they 
comforted him ; they could not bestow 
wealth, but he could rely on them, 


and they supplied him with all else 
he required; they were satisfactory 
honest friends, who told him the truth, 
a thing he was in search of ; and much 
more besides. They were generous 
friends, they gave all he had, and he 
was grateful, for he made a suitable 
return. There, on the window-stool, 
are seen Spenser, Milton, Virgil, Ari- 
osto Tasso, and some of their descend. 
ents; but Shakespear was not there, 
he was up stairs beside his bed, and 
held sacred company with his Greek 
Testament. Deaf and insensible to 
the bustle of the maid and the gentle 
housewife preparing the frugal meal ; 
there he sits, irrecoverably lost where 
thereis no track, and only the constella- 
tions of genius to guide; he is in the 
unbounded realms of imagination, 
where nature herself becomes super- 
natural; gods interchange characters 
with men, and men talk with angels. 
What is not the soul of that youth im- 
bibingjust then? What—some one may 
ask—such a small library to make such 
a great man? Yes! for it was read 
thoroughly — well read—the books 
were used—what can scarcely be said 
of larger libraries, and the reason why, 
they fail to make wise and good ,men. 
But he must be roused—the family 
are at dinner—and though books are 
generous, not so much for what they can 
bestow, as for what they can enable us 
to dispense with—they could not allay 
hunger—he sits down to a poor repast 
with a more grateful heart than a 
strong appetite, rising from it thankful 
and ready to apply himself again to his 
studies. A stranger seeing the meal 
taken in silence, would be led to sup- 
pose, some deep sorrow lay heavy 
on that house and afflicted all the 
inmates with sadness, did he not 
shortly hear a most melodious flute, or 
some wild modulations on the piano- 
forte ; these sounds come from the 
adjoining room, where the brother is, 
perhaps, lulling his senses, and lost in 
abstruse labyrinths of harmony. 

Thus did Forde pass his time at this 
period, withdrawn from society amidst 
scenes the most likely to confirm stu- 
dious habits, and undergoing a prepa- 
ration the fittest he could adopt as a 
course of mental discipline, for the 
reception, hereafter, of that pure clas- 
sical taste in his art, which was to com- 
plete his education as a painter. 

The acquaintance with history which 
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Forde has evinced in notes, and 
sketches, and pictures we are disposed 
to attribute to the fortunate taste for 
that branch of literature that pre- 
vailed in his family. Both his brother 
and sister had retentive memories, and 
with peculiar accuracy could exactly 
give the date and name connected with 
any remarkable event. Owing to this 
circumstance, we presume, history was 
much read about this early period of 
Forde’s life; but to judge from the 
manner he employed it, his views of 
history were broad and general; he 
searcely treated any single historical 
subject, but a succession of them as a 
whole—and he looked upon it rather 
with a poet's eye, for a painter's pur- 
pose. We find Rollin and Robertson 
quoted as we do Milton and Spencer, 
for some of his subsequent labours. 
From the circumstance we have men- 
tioned, we are inclined to think he 
associated this with his other studies 
about the same time, attaching less 
importance to it. 

Secluded from all low-minded pur- 
suits in early life, his mind influenced 
and fortified by the purest and noblest 
tastes of principles, to the exclusion 


of al vulgar modes of thinking and 
acting; we seem to have brought 
before us, in Forde, a being such as 
Andrea del Sarto is described to have 


been when called the “ faultless,” 
** modest, elegant, and endued with 
sensibility of character, a charm he 
appears to have impressed on all his 
works.” 

To attest what we have said of his 
employments, there are quires of ex- 
tracts and memorandums which show 
what a fresh current of other men’s 
ideas was passing through his mind 
to enrich it. Numerous copies from 
prints, also, whereby he improved his 
hand and eye—and thus Poussin is said 
to have made himself a painter. His 
sketch-books of that period, may ex- 
hibit, like others, no better burlesques 
upon nature—unmitigated blue and 
green, glaring in trees and skies— 
striking resemblances of the human 
face divine to the grave physiognomies 
of cats and lions, indicating nothing 
of the genius then, but “ that was to 
be hereafter.” 

While he was young, Forde yet 
seemed bent on great designs, medi- 
tating, and intent upon large noble 
performances, when he could not put 
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a small one together. What great 
things will not boys intend, and forget 
todo! Not so Forde, he was never 
frivolous; they occupied his mind 
when he had to attend to trifles ; they 
never quitted it; and he never aban- 
doned them until they were achieved. 
We can trace to hints, about this early 
period, in his sketches, some of his 
later works, proving how long he had 
meditated upon his subjects. And his 
imagination teemed with subjects, 
while his prolific hands threw off por- 
tions of them in sparks and fragments 
of beauty, all imbued with taste and 
feeling; relics of his genius—these 
are abundantly scattered on the backs of 
letters and accounts, on old waste music 
copy books, soiled wrappers, whited- 
brown paper in profusion ; not a horde 
amassed and accumulated by the grub- 
bing avarice of mere study, but arising 
from a feeble inventive bounty, he 
inherited from nature, augmenting his 
stores, even while he lavished them. 

As the character and disposition of 
an artist, both exercise, more or less, 
a direct influence on his works, we 
cannot omit alluding to the natural 
tendency of that pupilage of affection 
and affliction to which Forde was early 
subjected, as they seem happily and un- 
happily to have blended in bestowing, 
in a great degree, the softness and 
gentleness of his. Not that he was 
deficient in spirit, quite the contrary ; 
but acting as he did always upon prin- 
ciple, he only set a restraint upon it; 
for he bore about with him at all times 
a subdued readiness of talent—for use, 
not display—which never showed itself 
but upon proper occasions, in a manly 
wit, prompt in conversation and ar- 
gument; and we do not deceive our- 
selves when we say, that we see this 
combination of tenderness with spirit 
in his works. 

It may be thought we have dwelt at 
too much length upon immaterial cir- 
cumstances in the formation of Forde’s 
character asa boy. Nothing can be 
thought inconsiderable that in pro- 
cess of time assumes and possesses 
weight and influence in their operation. 
Ordinary circumstances beneath the 
notice, or that escape all notice, are 
not, because common, the most unlikely 
to become the means of producing the 
most powerful effects. We cannot 
demonstrate this ; we only ask for time 
to wait for results. 1t would have 
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required little study beyond penetrat- 
ing the modesty of his demeanour to 
have observed that Forde’s mind, even 
asa boy, was not constructed of the 
slight materials of a modern-built 
mind; it was more solid; and we 
find at a later period of life, when su- 
perior advantages were presented, how 
he availed himself of them, profiting 
beyond others, because better prepared 
to derive due advantage from them. 
On a remarkable and unexpected oc- 
casion he illustrates more fully the 
operation of external circumstances on 
a mind like his, the extent of his im- 
provement at the time being sufficient 
to put to silence those cavillers who 
decry academies, and by their sophistry 
always appear to be inculcating igno- 
rance; for he exhibits a fine example 
in himself of what must be true of all, 
that education ever shows “ mightiest 
in the mightiest”—a truth established 
by universal experience, and only to 
be contradicted upon paper. 

We shall now pass over a period of 
three years, until the close of 1817, 
allowing our readers to imagine Forde 
persevering in his favourite studies, 
and continuing his unimpeded progress 
onwards and upwards without devia- 
tion or pause, like that fabled bird 
that as it speeds in its flight without 
rest, even sleeps upon the wing; for 
we have to record an important event 
of more than ordinary consequence in 
his history. 

In order to understand this, we 
must observe, that from 1813 to 1817 
various attemps had been made by the 
amateurs of Cork to establish exhibi- 
bitions, and provide schools for the 
education of artists, when a fortunate 
occurrence placed at their disposal the 
means of securing both. We shall 
relate the circumstances which led to 
this exactly as they took place. 

In the early part of the year 1818, 
a student of the Royal Academy of 
London was standing in the hall of 
Somerset House, when he overheard 
one of the attendants stating that the 
council were compelled to decline the 
offer made by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, of the casts presented 
to him by his holiness the Pope of 
Rome, merely from want of room, 
adding that ‘they were to be had for 
asking.” The porter was requested 
by that gentleman to say no more 
upon the subject, and was silenced. 





The following morning Lord Listowel 
was waited upon, and informed of the 
circumstance. His lordship’s influence 
was only to be surpassed by his zeal, 
and his admiration of the arts by his 
perseverance on this occasion. The 
casts were obtained, and with incre- 
dible activity in a few weeks were on 
the high seas, in one of his Royal 
Highness’s transports, proceeding to 
their destination, Cork. 

Those casts, so noble in themselves, 
are associated in the mind with the 
most remarkable period in our history. 
They surrounded the interior base of 
that prodigious tent-room, erected in 
the gardens of what was once Carleton 
palace. There, as if beneath an ample 
awning, were assembled, amidst the 
blaze of chandeliers and regal stars, 
at one period, the allied sovereigns, 
princes, and chiefs from the Steppes 
of Tartary, warriors, statesmen, “ fair 
women, and brave men,” to celebrate 
the conclusion of that heroic period 
which had just terminated in the 
battle of Waterloo. And here was 
all that sublimity and beauty in an- 
cient art, like the approving represen- 
tatives of the gods of other times. 
Dare we ask where are they now ? 

Whatever of dullness had hitherto 
subsisted, or was chargeable upon the 
citizens of Cork, vanished at the me- 
morable approach of these casts. 
Their announcement had an obviously 
miraculous effect, a miracle which had 
been complete if not transitory. The 
jarring discords in taste, politics, and 
religion were suspended. All ranks 
and parties united themselves in one 
common resolution to do justice to the 
arts, and the munificent donation of 
their prince. This king’s touch seem- 
ingly and sovereignly cured every evil. 
Citizens vied not only in outdoing one 
another, but themselves, in a generous 
strife to provide a suitable place for 
so magnificent a gift. The prince him- 
selfmight have found, for once, no rival 
in some disloyal breasts. A zeal for 
the arts, with the expulsive power of a 
new principle, drove all before it. 
For here was the most palatable In1su 
holy alliance of Pope and Prince, of 
Church and State—what could with- 
stand it ? 

A theatre was fitted up for the re- 
ception of these divinities, as in a 
temple ; a master was provided; an 
academy founded. Lectures were de- 
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livered ; the schools filled with stu- 
dents ; the public crowded the rooms. 
All was perturbation — vigour —im- 
pulse—extravagance. 

Time rolled on, and brought for- 
ward in its courses men grounded in 
the elementary principles of their pro- 
fession. To reward this enthusiasm, 
amazing proofs of what high views, 
warm feelings, fine models, good in- 
structions, and persevering industry 
can effect. 

Alas! the days were at hand when 
differences of opinion, lukewarmness, 
and jealousies (not peculiar to artists, 
but sometimes found in committees) 
were to cause disunion. These were 
accompanied with blighting poverty. 
The chill of indifference fell on the 
once warm-hearted, and palsied every 
nerve. As the inordinate zeal of the 
first passionate promoters of the arts 
cooled, the exhaustion of fever left 
them in low spiritless worldly calcu- 
lations. When too late, they began 
to observe what their chivalrous es- 
pousal of the arts was likely to cost 
them—they saw heavy liabilities im- 
pending. Whether capricious or un- 
fortunate, these Mecenases and Medici 
*‘ of the hour,” fled to their villas and 
their counting-houses. The recreant 
society, forgetful of the ardours of a 
first attachment, fell away; turning 
coldly from the divinities of their for- 
mer devotion, and the divinities, no 
doubt, insulted by their defection, in 
turn deserted them. ‘* Duns, mon- 
sters hateful to God and men,” dis- 
persed the apostates and their idols, 
putting them asunder for ever. 

It was at this crisis, that government 
interposed, and saved Olympus from 
the Titan hammer of the auctioneer. 
The helpless and forsaken gods, once 
so powerful, were rescued by the se- 
cretary for the home department, who 
transmitted them to the custody of the 
Cork institution, whose proper ty they 
became. Their sublimities continued 
in security, beyond the reach of mo- 
lestation, in majestic repose, until ano- 
ther removal, under favour of the go- 
vernment, placed them in a region of 
perpetual i ice, not on Mount Olympus, 
but in an attic of the old custom-house, 
where they are effectually preserved 
from intruders or admirers, as if sur- 
rounded by a cordon sanitaire. There 
the shivering student may now ply his 
* sickly trade,” in that inclement and 
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ungenial abode, at the hazard of rheu- 
matism, or worse; for there he can 
improve neither his health nor hand. 

As these high standards of art were 
originally the source of much bene- 
fit, when brought most before the pub- 
lic eye, and that of the student, so 
they became proportionately inefficient 
as they were withdrawn; and we un- 
hesitatingly ascribe the present de- 
clension of the arts in Cork to the 
circumstance of their neglect; for it 
was observable, at each remove, some- 
what was lost of their influence until 
the last, when the very lingerings of 
talent became extinguished. 

Young Forde drew in the academy, 
from its first establishment to its 
close; he, as well as some others, 
manifested, in their clear, firm outline, 
the excellent mode of teaching 
adopted there. A nicety of outline 

was exacted by the teacher, of trivial 
importance, if inculeating the precept 
did not imply an attention to the 
greater importance of formin a higher 
degree. But enforcing strictly this 
purity of outline, insured an unaffected 
elegance and strength in Forde’s, rarely 
seen, resembling those drawings said 
to be executed with the style on Greek 
vases, 

The master selected by the society, 
was a Mr. Chalmers, who, united to 
a varied knowledge of his art, the prac- 
tice of a scene-painter. From him 
Forde not only acquired his element- 
ary knowledge, but in the course of 
time, acquired also a facility in dis- 
temper painting. Forde was fortu- 
nate in having a master who taught 
him with great simplicity, and in hav- 
ing the best models before his eyes at 
hise: arly age; a mind admirably adapted 
to confide in, and accept the antique 
as a standard of pure form, besides 
men of extraordinary talent as fellow- 
students. If he was a slower man 
than some of his companions, he sur- 
passed them in attainments, as he did 
at length in his progress and know- 
ledge, outstripping them with little 
apparent toil. The power that teachers 
can exercise over young minds, bears 
but a small proportion to the strength 
of that involuntary appropriating ha- 
bit which goes so much farther in some 
than lessons, Careful imitation once 
mastered, becomes habitual; but the 
mere presence of fine works acts in- 
sensibly, imparting much more than 
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labour. This faculty, or perception, 
was ever actively at work in Forde. 
It caught the attention, and seemed to 
win upon the regard of his master—he 
became his favourite pupil. He em- 
ployed him upon the scenery and de- 
corations of the theatre, and recom- 
mended him, some time after, when 
leaving the city, as a teacher. 

In painting at the theatre, Forde 
gained considerable power over very 
intractable materials with speed and 
decision of execution, which led to 
considerable employment in distemper 
painting ; and some of his finest works 
are attributable to his proficiency in 
that art. It also indirectly led to the 
attainment of a complete knowledge 
of architecture, afterwards of most 
essential service to him in a public si- 
tuation which he held. And much 
about the same time he applied himself 
to that indispensible science akin to 
architecture—perspective. He care- 
fully went through the Jesuits’ and 
Malton’s perspective, which he tho- 
roughly understood, copying and pre- 
serving all the diagrams. His familiar 
acquaintance with anatomy subse- 
quently enabled him to teach pupils 
who deserved it, to begin their draw- 
ing of the figure with the bones. And 
so well acquainted was he with astro- 
logy, that we have met with a highly- 
finished whimsical exercise of his, re- 
pees a captive, who is supposed 
to have wasted away to a skeleton, in 
the dungeon of a castle, making his 
stealthy escape over the battlements ; 
and another of a famished prisoner, 
with an emptied water-pitcher beside 
him. 

Thus, without the assistance of pre- 
miums to excite the lassitude of idle- 
ness, do we find Forde, with his na- 
turally placid vigour and love of his 
pursuits, attaining an incomparable 
style of drawing, and those sciences 
connected with it. He strove not less 
laboriously, because the reward was 
out of view. Exercise increased his 
strength. He never undertook merely 
agreeable and slight views of any 
thing, assumed with ease and carried 
out at leisure. He saw far, and la- 
boured long, to satisfy his mind. When 
he fell short of his object, he tried 
again, with more resolution and deli- 
berate aim; for he possessed the most 
singular sustaining power, making five, 
six, and seven sketches of a single 
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figure, until he succeeded, by repeti- 
tion, at length in satisfying himself. 
He would then resort to all the 
mechanical processes of squaring, and 
tracing, in making his finished copies, 
without losing the spirit of his work. 
Such studied efforts would be con- 
sidered only proofs of dulness, if un- 
successful. He early united the rare 
power of acquiring knowledge, and 
immediately employing it, so that he 
appeared to pass from a preparatory 
state, about this time, at once into the 
refined and accomplished artist. 

These attainments were made when 
he might have been about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. His educa- 
tion, as an artist, had reached that 
point when it is required to be applied 
to some useful purpose. His family, 
far from being in affluent circum- 
stances, required his aid. His brother 
was married, had a family, and could 
not well assist them; and he himself 
wished, for his sake as well as theirs, 
to turn his talents to some profitable 
account. 

It was in the broad day light, and in 
the every-day duties of life, he desired, 
however distasteful, to find the path to 
fame. His ambition yielded to his 
sense of duty, when required to take 
the indirect and least agreeable road, 
as it required him to stoop to the ordi- 
nary necessities—the drudgeries that 
press into and retain many, perhaps, 
as aspiring minds, in the slavish ser- 
vice of the world. He yielded to a 
proposition suggested by his friends, 
of becoming a mezzotinto engraver. 
A subscription was set on foot, for the 
purpose of binding him to Mr. C. 
Turner, A.R.A., London, and main- 
taining him for the term of three years. 
It was at that time a lucrative profes- 
sion, and the most expeditious method 
of making a livelihood, without im- 
pairing his ulterior views of becoming 
an artist. Some, distinguished men 
had raised themselves to eminence 
from that line of art. Mr. C. Tur- 
ner was applied to, but while the nego- 
ciations were pending, it was disco- 
vered that Samuel Forde was one year 
older than the age stipulated. The 
conditions, therefore, could not be 
complied with—the monies collected 
were returned, and the project laid 
aside. Forde was not disappointed, 
nor, indeed, his friends ; for he secretly 
felt a contempt for an art which he 
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believed he could learn without the 
sacrifice of time and money it required. 
He wasencouraged in this well-founded 
confidence by the example of Martin, 
who succeeded so splendidly in his 
prints ; and, on a small scale, he made 
satisfactory trial, without one single 
implement used by engravers, and with 
no other knowledge of the process 
than what he found in the Encyclope- 
dia; his attempts nearly resembling 
the essays of the early mezzotinto en- 
gravers. A saddler’s knife, hacked on 
the edge, formed the tool with which 
he made the ground on anill prepared 
piece of copper he obtained from a 
brazier. By working the knife across 
the plate in different directions, he 
prepared it ; an old knife blade formed 
the scraper. With boiled oil and 
lampblack he compounded his ink, and 
a kitchen rolling-pin and blanket con- 
stituted his printing-press. ‘Good 
workmen do not quarrel with their 
tools.” And some heads, done in this 
experimental way by him, still exist, 
to attest the truth of the persuasion on 
his own mind, that he had narrowly es- 
caped imprisonment, and his friends 
a useless expenditure. He congra- 
tulated himself that he had not so 
heavily and needlessly taxed their gene- 
rosity. 

The idea of becoming an engraver 
being relinquished, he turned his at- 
tention to teaching, and obtained se- 
veral pupils. His taste was essentially 
not picturesque, nor did his talents lie 
in making captivating drawings, that 
attract only boyish and girlish eyes, 
unless they be of the anti-modern 
Greek order. He could not easily re- 
lax into landscape, nor torment Black 
Rock and Blarney Castle, with all the 
sweet vexatious variations of Rodes 
air, rub-up trees, scrape-out lights, 
drag water, and draw nothing. His 
scholars were those only who hada 
higher sense of beauty; a relish for 
fine forms and refinement derived from 
the casts. His knowledge of archi- 
tecture, however, was put in requisition 
sometimes, after the failure of the 
project of making him an engraver, 
when he became master in the Me- 
chanic’s Institute. The small returns 
from these laborious occupations, suf- 
ficed for his frugal expenditure. If 
large incomes multiply cares, his con- 
tented mind magnified his fortune. 
With his daily labours we have 
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Forde now alternating his evening stu- 
dies ; fatigue brought to him no other 
rest than what change of labour af- 
fords: even that to him was rest, and 
possessed for him a charm as agreeable 
as play. He never understood the en- 
joyments of the idle, nor the recrea- 
tions invented for them. One of his 
pastimes was copying the major part of 
books, his limited means did not allow 
him to purchase, and he was compelled 
to borrow. By this self-imposed task- 
work, we find he had compressed into 
a small compass, the lives of the paint- 
ers as far down as Parmegiano, and 
the important parts of Reynold’s dis- 
courses. He was still furnishing 
his mind by various reading, quicken- 
ing his sensibility with poetry, and add- 
ing to his correct knowledge of men, 
with biography and history. As, 
without a power of generalizing, 
knowledge is waste, he showed how 
well he could methodize his materials, 
and discipline his imagination, at least 
for the purposes of his art, in small 
tabular forms, with notes and slight 
observations. What is generally con- 

sidered a philosophical operation of 
the mind, seemed, in him, performed 
by an involuntary effort, or its place 
supplied by an innate propriety of 
taste, that required little cultivation— 

a faculty of slow growth in others. 

Thus we early trace in his composi- 

tions how well he could select, arrange, 

simplify, and vary them. It is only 

upon such minds as Forde’s, that we 

can comprehend that paramount in- 

fluence of a subject “to be (as 

Charles Lamb expresses himself,) so 

tyrannically impressed, it cannot be 

treated otherwise than imaginatively, 

without falsifying a revelation.” For 

Forde, it may be observed, was not one 

of those sedulous students of the an- 

tique, who quit the cast room to think, 

in plaster of Paris, all the rest of their 

days—paint gods and nature alike in 

gypsum—living on, magnanimously 

transferring an obsolete mythology, in 

most correct forms—bodies without 

souls—to canvas. 

About the time when Samuel Forde 
had relinquished the project of becom- 
ing an engraver, and the refunded sub- 
scriptions had reverted to their donors, 
a visitor to Cork very opportunely 
made his appearance, who, by his ex- 
ertions and energy, greatly promoted 
the views, and forwarded the efforts 
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made by his fellow-student, Mr. John 
Hogan, to go abroad. Had the two 
subscriptions gone on together, they 
must have clashed, however liberally 
the friends and admirers of both might 
have behaved: owing to this trifling 
circumstance, that gentleman’s lauda- 
ble efforts succeeded. 

That gentleman’s name was Carey. 
He travelled with a large collection of 
prints, and a few select pictures. Di- 
lettanti or dealer, we know not which 
he was, yet a zealous lover and judge 
of the art, and an appreciator of its 
highest aims. He was, moreover, a 
considerate critic, and an animated 
writer. He surprised the artists by 
showing up their merits, and startled 
the public by announcing an untold 
treasure they were not aware of pos- 
sessing. He thus directed public at- 
tention towards Hogan, extolled his 
merits as they deserved, and in his 
travels through England and Ireland, 
afterwards, interested many gentlemen 
and noblemen in his favour, and 
amongst others, the late Sir John 
Lyster, the distinguished patron of 
modern artists, who all came forward 
on the occasion, and many live yet who 
had the satisfaction and reward of see- 
ing a bright example in sculpture, of 
the beneficial effects of well-directed 
studies and kindly patronage. 

When Samuel Forde may have been 
nineteen years of age, we perceive the 
dawn of that high earnestness which 
belonged to the artists of former 
times—full of those lofty aspirations 
and grand intensity of purpose the 
masters of Italy display, as they stand 
beside the altar and the throne—grave, 
sedate men, who undertook solemn 
commissions to execute for kings and 
popes, and transmitted them to poste- 
rity. In the creations of Forde’s 
mind, we discern touches of that fine, 
old, reverend spirit, which has passed 
away with them; the religious wis- 
dom and imagining, with all its impres- 
siveness, that belong not to our hard, 
unbelieving days. The source of this 
we dare scarcely touch upon. He 
was natually devout, but divine truth 
was a sentiment that glowed in his 
breast, not smouldering away ia re- 
spect and reverence for what was sa- 
cred, but uniting consistently with his 
imaginative being, burned with an an- 
gelic ardour, gently and lovely. This 
sanctity disposed him to dwell much 
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on sacred subjects; and he found, in 
sacréd poetry, themes, which, exalting 
his soul above the world, while they 
rendered him happy so long as he re- 
mained in it, made him aim at what he 
hoped would give a grand moral pur- 
pose to his art. 

Whether it proceeds from his reli- 
gious sense or not, certain it is, there 
exists in the generality of Forde’s 
works, that dignified pathos—that sad- 
dening grace—that drowsy tenderness, 
inducing “a most sweet pain,” which 
we perceive, or feel, on surveying the 
finest Greek statues, or the reposeful 
benignity of Raphael's Madonnas. We 
must vainly inquire whence is this, if 
it do not in part arise from that turn 
of thought, or feeling, that induces 
him in transcribing from his favourite 
authors, the most melancholy passages? 
Amongst his papers we twice meet 
With that monitory hymn of Moore’s, 


* All on earth must fade: 
The brightest, still the fleetest,” &c. &e. 


and it strikes like a dirge note, or 
passing bell, ringing painfully in our 
ear, as it were his own. But from 
whatever source Samuel Forde’s touch- 
ing excellence proceeded—sentiment 
or sadness—the evidence lies before us 
in his sketches of subjects ; sufficient 
to show the yearning of a devout reli- 
gious temperament, longing to embody 
its vast meanings in lofty works. And 
who will deny that some such sacred 
energy influenced all great painters, 
poets, and sculptors, of former and 
later times, that have shown that unex- 
tinguished spark of the divinity within, 
animating their breasts, whether living 
under a Pagan or Christian dispensa- 
tion, from the days of Phidias to 
Flaxman ; or denying that it was that 
which filled the Sistine Chapel with 
the terrors of the final judgment, or 
resounds through the awfully melo- 
dious numbers of Paradise Lost. As 
an instance in Forde’s case, it is with 
deep regret we can point to his little 
diary and sketches, only as plans, for 
proofs on this particular point. We 
find this bold, yet modest entry, in his 
journal, “The General Resurrection, 
one of the grandest, most pathetic 
themes, may, perhaps, do one, if not 
pleased with its treatment by others.” 
This, as will be seen hereafter—for 
the same subject is again alluded to in 
another place—when many of the parts, 
2A 
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perhaps, had been collected, but looked 
upon with despondency a few months 
before his death, seeing no prospect of 
painting it. 

Of this subject we find disjointed 
portions remaining—all tending to its 
elucidation. The construction of the 
whole, bore some resemblance to the 
contrivance of Michael Angelo’s great 
composition of the Last Judgment—of 
various designs, converging, as it were, 
to that, as acentral point. Scholars 
and painters are at some loss to find 
out this bearing exactly and consis- 
tently in many of the subjects— Michael 
Angelo, perhaps, did not fully explain 
his meaning, nor has Samuel Forde. 
What we possess of Forde’s illustra- 
tions are only pen-and-ink drawings, 
and notes appended to many of them, 
with labels attached to others, anda 
small sheet of paper in which the 
detached texts of Scripture are col- 
lected together that are found in the 
margin of the drawings, without regard 
to order, the names being printed in 
capitals, of the books from which they 
are taken. These are all from the 
prophets, and the five figures which 
remain represent them, as it were, 
denouncing, or announcing threats or 
promises. The subject itself, as it 
were, opens with the apocalyptic vision, 
which embraces the sum-total of the 

rts which it was to comprehend, 
including the prophets, as the upper 
and lower parts of the last judgment 
are supposed to do. Thus: “ And I 
saw the dead, small and great; and 
the books were opened; and the sea 
gave up its dead,” &c. &c. 

Amongst the prophets we find Daniel 
made to say: “ Messiah shall be cut 
off, not for himself.” Hosea: “ He 
will redeem them from death.” Joel: 
** And the Lord will be the hope of 
his people,” and so on, below seven 
finely conceived figutes. Besides these 
sacred figures, others of a more incon- 
gruous description—perhaps in his 
complete design he would have recon- 
ciled them—dwarfs and sybils are no 
disfigurement in Michael Angelo’s 
works; nor would Forde’s portentous 
Fate, with skinny arm resting upon its 
knee, one hand clutching the keys of 
the infernal regions, the other uncer- 
tainly drawn ; we are told how it was 
to be employed in a line in the margin. 


“And Fate 
Turned o’er the iron leaves of his dark book.” 
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The other figure was a Cupid at the 
blood-streaming whetstone, and these 
lines : 

‘ Ferrus et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 
Cote cruenta.’ 

It woulda be tedious to enumerate 
other scattered parts of this imperfect 
design, offered only to elucidate the 
nature and depth of thought and labour 
he employed upon his conceptions when 
they occupied his mind, and the solem- 
nity with which he could invest them 
but to what purpose, “born in an age 
too late” to pursue a branch of art 
requiring wealth and leisure to pros- 
per, and in a country proverbially 
poor, and not permitted to enjoy lei- 
sure. 

In the midst of numerous distract- 
ing engagements, when Forde was 
twenty years of age, we find him oc- 
cupied upon his first commissions, “ his 
own invention.” His previous works 
had been chiefly compilations which 
he treated in his own way, in various 
places, as decorations. They were 
executed in distemper; and were 
mostly improvements upon indifferent 
prints; and although they showed 
neither the compass nor readiness of 
his invention ; they showed abundant- 
ly enough his taste while they im- 
proved his style and his composition. 
Those appeared at the theatre, in 
shops, on ceilings, and on one which 
occupied the circumference of a medi- 
cal hall surrounded by the freize— 
procession to Apollo and Esculapius, 
like that of the Parthenon to Minerva. 
We find the tedious work, dismissed 
in his journal, thus—April 8, 1826— 
«“ End of Reliefs—a great relief to 
me.” His time and his atention too 
divided between tuitions, making 
drawings for the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and still more trifling jobs ; yet, we 
find in the midst of all this, he could 
contrive to make four small, highly- 
finished drawings, in pencil, from the 
little story of Cinderella, as specimens 
for publication, which were unfortu- 
nately lost. In one of his sketch- 
books still exists the first thought of 
one neatly put out of hand, and full 
of characteristic expression. The 
astonished footmen on their transfor- 
mation from lizards, by the fairy 
grandmother. 

Samuel Forde enjoyed, about this 
period, the society of one companion, 
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of such superior abilities, as to emu- 
late his own. Daniel M‘Clise, nr. a., 
was his comrade in study—we hear 
nothing of the rivalry. They were 
companions and friends. M‘Clise 
was of a livelier genius, always of a 
fertile imagination, therefore they 
were kindred spirits; both born to 
excel. It was where points of com- 
parison fail, their respective merits 
began. It was when the one entered 
a world of distinction, the other bade 
it eternal farewell! Perhaps they 
were not more intimately associated 
then, than their names are now asso- 
ciated in the minds of those who 
knew both—for ourselves we feel 
compelled to say thus much, as 
patriots equally proud of their genius! 

We trust our readers can pardon a 
short digression from our narrative 
to introduce, incidentally, a slight 
notice of some other contemporaries 
of these two men during the golden 
age of art, in their native city. 

A few young men of steady and 
unbending purpose continued to study 
the casts after their removal to the 
Cork Institution. They never re- 
laxed in their efforts; their eye was 
fixed on the great object and end of 
art; their hearts were touched by ex- 
alted sentiments ; there was much of 
that devout earnestness in their neg- 
lected devotion, the best proof that 
could be offered of their sincerity. Not- 
withstanding the memorials of this 
self-instructed little band, would fur- 
nish some illustration of the disadvan- 
tages of irregular study, originating in 
impulse alone. As it stops short of those 
strenuous exertions that overcome tech- 
nical difficulties—men of naturally vi- 
gorous powers, who have not under- 
gone regular training, must possess 
rude skill only, united with a defective 
style—promising excellencies, a pro- 
voking cleverness, ending in an abrupt 
clownish manner. Their progress is 
limited, and they seldom attain to an 
intellectual eminence. These young 
men had still the antique before them, 
and were unremitting in their studies. 
though unaided by masters, lectures, 
books, or patrons. The successful 
labours of other students, their prede- 
eessors, were beginning to tell on the 
public, and though unnoticed as yet 
themselves, they saw there was encou- 
ragement to be found somewhere. 
Forde, too, was occasionally seen for 
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a moment amongst them, and t hey 
looked up to him with respect, know- 
ing what he could do, and whispering 
what he was about to do, There 
were, mixed with these, loungers and 
talkers, wits, musicians, half crazy 
wags, and mimics. Farce, and song, 
and repartees ; study and ease and 
recreation, making the scene, where 
they wrought, resemble more the levi- 
ty of French at dice than the phleg- 
matic studio of our coldest academies ; 
duets, and choruses, discourses on the 
arts, pasquinades, and the last good 
things, deaths, marriages, and scandal, 
in burlesque rivalry, relieved, un- 
checked, the tedium of the day, and 
Macadamized— 


** The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


Of those young artists, one alone 
survives, since their dispersion, whose 
eminent talents lie in the branch of 
the arts more fascinating and popular 
than that of the race of students that 
preceded him? The rest, within a 
few years, have been scattered—some 
may be alive in Australia—others 
died at home—a few died abroad. 
Peace to the ashes of one now repos- 
ing in the quiet grave-yard in a con- 
vent in America; whose brief and 
romantic career we may well be 
pardoned introducing here. Al- 
though it includes a period stretching 
beyond the life-time of Forde, and a 
short early period when they might 
have been fellow-students; but Fal- 
vey properly belongs to this period and 
race of students. 

The works of John Falvey, were those 
of aman of promising genius, but from 
their unfinished and coarse strength, 
calculated to offend the fastidious. 
With very little of that quality called 
taste, he pursued a branch of art in 
which it is most required. He pos- 
sessed a more vigorous eye for 
effect than for colour, and his early 
pictures were seldom more than 
light and dark, tinged with some local 
hues. He drew negligently, yet his 
pictures had that dashing execution 
with which more pains-taking men 
have closed their career. Notwith- 
standing this want of refinement and 
polish, there was, in his unhesitatin 
power, an air of promise to redeem 
his faults of style. 

At one time he had the advantage 
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of a visit to London, and the sight of 
Rembrandt's works confirmed him in 
his sketchy execution. Adhering to 
an unfinished, rough, and slight man- 
ner on his return, perhaps the most 
unpopular a portrait painter could 
adopt, it gained for him few admirers 
but many severe critics—nor was his 
hand or his pocket served by it. Des- 
pising the blandishments of his art, 
he was thrown immeasurably behind 
men of inferior talents. As he la- 
boured under a misconception of his 
art, a judicious adviser might have 
corrected his error ; or he might have 
done it himself, had he the advantage 
of copying some of the old masters. 
Unluckily, he was to be shown his de- 
ficiencies by one of those mortifying 
lessons, bitter, ungentle, and humi- 
liating, that have sometimes crushed 
less hardy minds. The act is to be 
condemned as an exercise of arbitrary 
power, on the part of a society then 
existing in Cork, which did nothing 
to foster the talents, orimprove the 
studies of the young artist. It proved 
a casualty, however, which drove 
Falvey to seek his fortune and im- 
provement elsewhere. 

A picture of boys bathing, alarmed 
at the approach of a thunder storm, 

inted in his hasty manner, was re- 
jected by the committee, as unfit for 
the public eye, not because of its flimsy 
execution, but as indelicate. Think, 
reader, of the indelicacy of the Car- 
toon of Pisa, and of this!! We de- 
clare there was nothing coarse in it, 
but the execution, to render it inad- 
missible to any gallery. It was no bad 

arody on Michael Angelo’s great work. 

twas an amusing hit, not an immo- 
dest exposé. The principal figure was 
a wet boy, struggling into his shirt ; 
but the judges were the same who re- 
moved Barry’s picture of Venus rising 
from the sea, for wanting some such 
integument. 

Falvey was so much horrified with a 
society for the promotion of the fine 
arts, of such nice principles, that he 
collected whatever money he could, 
which amounted at the time to no 
more than forty pounds, with which 
he quitted Cork. 

The annals of painters, or any nar- 
ratives of travellers, do not present us 
with an instance {of greater zeal, or 
courage, in overcoming the difficulties 
attendant on their journeys, than did 
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Falvey’s. He visited France, Swit- 
zerland, Venice, Rome, Naples— 
remained two years away—studied 
wherever he had opportunities—re- 
ceived but two small commissions dur- 
ing his absence—yet he brought back 
a portion of the money with which he 
started !! The poor fellow was 
ashamed to tell of the long journeys 
and long fasts, to which his poverty 
subjected him—the privations that ha- 
rassed—the humiliations that bowed 
him to the earth, at every resting- 
place. It is told of painters of yore 
leading blind pilgrims to Rome, for 
the love of improvement; and of 
Goldsmith paying for the hospitalities 
he received, on his vagrant route, by 
amusing his hosts with his flute ; but 
Falvey had few accomplishments, and 
had to pay his way by stooping, and 
submitting to menial offices of every 
sort, in order to husband his slender 
means. 

By copying Titian, Georgéone, 
Guido, and Raphael, he corrected his 
style; and in a picture he painted on 
his return, fur the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew — “ The Institution of the 
order of St. Francis”—manifested a 
change that ought to have entitled 
him to greater employment. But, 
beyond that picture, he found no other 
encouragement. 

He returned, an improved artist, 
after unheard-of trials, to be unno- 
ticed—the severest trial of all. He 
had encountered much, but he was not 
to be dismayed by inattention. He 
despised the proud ‘penury of that pa- 
tronage, which withheld assistance 
where it was required, and bestowed 
it where it was not needed. He had 
improved himself, and maintained his 
independence, and showed how little 
beyond resolution is necessary to make 
aman great. His presence was too 
like a reproach to be readily forgiven ; 
and he soon enabled his quondam 
friends to forget him, by escaping their 
neglect. With the same indomitable 
spirit that he had formerly displayed ,he 
sought to better his fortunes by seek- 
ing for new friends in America. 

It is much to be feared, the suffer- 
ings he underwent, and the privations 
to which he had accustomed himself, 
undermined his constitution; for, after 
a short residence there, and when he 
had realised something considerable, 
he sunk under an attack of illness, at 
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the moment his prospects began to 
brighten, amongst strangers, in a con- 
vent, the inmates of which had seldom 
submitted to severer austerities than 
his. 

The first works Forde executed on 
commission, ‘ his own invention,” were 
for Mr. Fanning’s shop; but the de- 
signs were afterwards enlarged and im- 
proved upon, and transferred toa more 
appropriate situation—a ceiling at Ti- 
voli, the seat of Mr. James Morgan, 
whose taste and kindness were always 
at hand when Forde required them. 
These were destroyed by fire some 
years after. 

We now resume the journal in which 
he himself describes them. ‘In the 
four angles were shepherds, vine-ga- 
therers, reapers, mariners ; at one end 
an old man reading—at the other, a 
man in an attitude of reflection, and 
finished by three figures in adoration.” 
The paragragh proceeds (for we quote 
from his journal) with admirable nai- 
veté, ‘ The comprehensiveness of the 
thought was great, and would form a 
beautiful series of types, as an idea of 
human life—first, the active occupa- 
tions of man’s prime; then the cooler 
thinking of elder days, and the Pe owe 
of his existence would be shadowed 
forth by the closing scene of the wor- 
shippers.” 

Thus we find, at this period, the 
beginnings of those magnificent projects 
of his poetical mind, noted in his 
journal—grand schemes which he had 
genius to conceive, and skill to exe- 
cute—not the crude fancies of a man 
at twenty ; but the well defined ideas 
of riper years. 

He may have unconsciously adopted 
the idea of following out a consecutive 
series of subjects, from the circum- 
stance of having early had Barry’s en- 
gravings, illustrating human culture, 
always before his eyes in the Academy. 
In his journal he freely avows all his 
plagiarisms ; but he was not awarehow 
much the mind contracts habits invo- 
luntarily, until he felt himself embar- 
rassed from contemplating Raphael in 
his series of Esther, and Jephthah, 
both of which he relinquished, com- 
plaining that that master fettered his 
mind, and he declined an offer of a 
friend to lend him his works. Thus 
we find in his journal this confession— 
after enumerating the series of Esther, 
he writes—‘ undetermined”—and a 


little later, after making only one draw- 
ing, we find, “ Tried designs from the 
story of Jephthah—no power in them— 
mere draughts on Raphael, and the old 
school—a subject I think even from 
that—not suited to my disposition— 
no feeling in them.” We next find, 
January 26, “ Crusader’s Return—a 
stark subject surely—his mother dead, 
and his young sister watching her’— 
this was a commission. 

He has annexed dates to his sketches, 
from what motive is not known ; it 
enables us, however, to see his pro- 
gress. Milton and Politian made this 
a practice, and we learn from it that 
Paradise Lost was first a drama, and 
had various personages in it—it serves 
to gratify the curious, who wish to see 
the abortive and successful efforts re- 
jected and admitted, from the embryo 
beginnings to the close of a great work ; 
and thus we can trace the cartoon of 
the tragic muse from the first slender 
sketch for the George’s-street Theatre 
to the noble design possessed by Doctor 
Willes. 

To judge from the dates on some 
preparatory sketches that remain of 
the Visionof Tragedy—the subject was 
thought of long before the 13th of 
June, 1826, where we find the follow- 
ing notice in his journal :—* The idea 
of the Vision of Tragedy, was caught 
from Milton— 


“ ¢ Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy, 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes’, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.’ ” 


“The first thought was—Tragedy, 
sweeping on, while the bards are raised 
to view the wonders of her power, and 
the distance was to be the arena of 
some tremendous catastrophe, drawn 
from the far times of the earth. It, by 
degrees, altered to the form in which [ 
painted it in the cartoon.” 

The original preparatory sketch of 
the Muses is altogether different from 
that which was adopted. The latter 
is less melo-dramatic, and more staid 
in order to comport with the calm, 
passionless, dignified, Greek manner of 
treating a purely classical and severe 
style of subject. Exceptions have been 
taken to the principal figure, but the 
adoption of the first in its place, al- 
though a superior irdividual figure, 
would destroy the harmonious repose 
that pervades the composition. 
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The conception of this picture is 
most original. So much is superadded 
to the poet’s hint, that it is lost in the 
crowd of ideas pressed into the subject 
by the painter. We have not even the 
catastrophe “drawn from the far 
times,” but one drawn from the rich 
stores of his own imagination, nor a 
glimpse of “ Thebes’ or Pelops’ line,” 
nor “ Tale of Troy,” but an awful 
train of spectres, warriors, captives, 
shrieking widows, with their orphans, 
and murdered kings, emerging from 
some cavernous abyss, sweeping up- 
wards, to where, poisedin air, are 
seen the brood of Hecate magicians, 
witches, and assassins; rising still 
higher above these, and riding in bluer 
mists are seated the more ancient at- 
tributes of the attic muses, harpies, 
and fairies, and presiding awfully above 
all, the dreadful destinies and judges 
of hell. Sailing on in cloudsare borne 
the poets of ancient and modern times 
—ischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Shakespere, Milton, and Byron—while 
the centre is occupied by the tragic 
muse herself waving her powerful 
wand, which evokes the vision, while 
on either hand beside her are love and 
pity, terror and despair. 

Such was Forde’s first picture. It 
was painted in distemper, merely in 
grey and white, and measured about 
eight feet long. 

Here we have nothing of the false 
sublime, all is plain and artless; no 
superfluity of energy, every figure is 
consistent, and necessary. The con- 
ception is original—it is poetry di- 
vested of its rhetoric—it embodies the 
spirit of classic story—it awakens or- 
dinary emotions, while it calls up the 
most refined and grandest associations 
with the terrible and the pathetic; the 
stately models of antiquity rise before 
us in suggestive silence, as if we stood 
upon the sacred threshold of Eleusis, 
and beheld some mystery. Here is 
not the materiality to disenchant and 
humanize the celestial—here nothing 
of gross earth impairs the vision or 
clogs the flight of the imagination—we 
look upon some broad field, and view 
asifin an antique magician’s mirror, 
some immediate inspiration, and recog. 
nize a consciousness of some pre-ex- 
isting ideal world, in which we have 
beheld these types of beauty, terror,and 
sublimity brought before us, and we 
ask ourselves, where? And turning 
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our eyes to the left—behold the eager 
soldier poet—the placid tender Sopho- 
cles—the pondering Euripides—the 


master and child of nature—the exta- 
tic minstrel of Paradise, “ dark in 
light ’—and Byron. 

There was no aching desire, on 


this occasion, after grand tones or 
effects which may annihilate the mean- 
ing of a subject—Raphael could move 
the heart without them, and Michael 
Angelo used them as sparingly, and 
the Greeks never. Forde was not 
insensible to the powerful aids of 
colour and effect in the hands of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Rembrandt, for 
we find strong expressive terms used 

describe splendid colours, written 
upon several of his sketches, but here 
he felt his strength lay in his subject, 
and he used the best, because the sim- 
plest means to work it out. 

He was industrious this year, and 
we find numerous subjects laid dow ny 
and many made out. Some men’s ta- 
lents lie inert by their mere weight, 
and are only roused to activity upon 
great occasions ; his seemed to require 
no stimulus—a mind so fruitful could 
never lie inactive—it was not to be 
exhausted, and never remained fallow 
to recover its fertility. Numerous 
sketches of subjects were made, and 
some painted for the late Mr. Paine— 
an eminent and enlightened architect 
who, full of talent himself, early ap- 
preciated that of Forde; he employed 
him in a variety of ways. Painting four 
distemper pictures for that gentleman; 
we perceive him also engaged, for the 
first time, making models m chalk for 
a monument. There is this modest 
allusion to the work in his journal— 
« Did the best I could—have no feel- 
ing for the subject—I think.” Not- 
withstanding, we consider that work 
ranks next to his Vision of Tragedy in 
originality—the monument was never 
executed. It was of the drawings 
made for it, that Sir David Wilkie, 
nine years after, expressed himself so 
well pleased, saying, ‘‘ he would have 
thought they were made by some of 
the old masters.” 

This design for a monument affords 
another instance of those concerted 
compositions, which comprise and unite 
several distinct subjects, consecutively, 
into a complete whole. One of the 
leading peculiarities of Forde’s mind— 
a sacred pathos reigns throughout the 
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composition, appropriately rising in 
ach piece of the series, until it reaches 
a grand climax, resembling more the 
force of eloquence than statuary. This, 
like his Vision, improved under his 
hand until he became better pleased 
with it at last. Of some of the Tablets 
we have seen five different sketches. 
We give the following description of 
it from a catalogue published in 1835, 
when the basso relievo sketches, and 
sketches in outline, were exhibited by 
Mr. Paine :— 


‘** The subject in the artist’s mind was 
the victory and the final triumph over 
Death accomplished by the sacrifice on 
the cross. The cross, asthe emblem of 
man’s redemption, was to have sur- 
mounted the whole, and four figures 
kneeling at the angles, in adoration, 
pointed this out ay its consummation. 
Four tablets in basso relievo were to 
have represented the mortal conflict. 
The first represents the interment of a 
youth. This is Death, ‘the last enemy 
to be destroyed.’ The second is the 
Archangel sounding the trump of doom, 
the change toimmortality. ‘The resur- 
rection is the third—the victory achieved 
and angels bearing the youth through 
the air to his everlasting rest—the face 
is yet covered with the shroud. But in 
the fourth tablet, when that youth is 
presented before the throne, while his 
angelic bearers shrink back, veiling their 
faces from the insufferable brightness of 
the Almighty’s glory, the youth enjoys 
the far higher privilege, promised to 
man alone hereafter, and views that pre- 
sence ‘ face tu face,’” 


Such was this sublime conception, 
worthy, if not equal to any thing of 
Flaxman’s. The relievos we fear are 
lost, but the finished drawings are in 
the hands of Mr. Paine of Limerick. 

August, 1826.— We find him pro- 
jecting a series of pictures more de- 
tached, some of which exist as sketches. 
Thought of an exhibition of six pic- 
tures—“ The Prophecy of Balaam— 
Macbeth consulting the Witches— 
AXdipus—Romeo and Juliet in the 
Tomb—Tempest—Retreat of Char- 
les V.”. We have never seen more 
than three sketches for this project 
completed. 

In 1827, we find another extensive 
series, for which he might have found 
the incentives of imagination and cou- 
rage to undertake, but few to admire 
in a provincial city. We can do no 
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more than allude to it. We fear the 
subject better suited the pen than the 
pencil, and exhibits what passes in 
the mind of an artist to be as wild and 
as unworldly as the speculations of 
philosophy, or a book of dreams. 
We find him also this year engaged 
upon what is better felt and under- 
stood—portraiture; but with very 
little profit, and a great waste of time. 
Very few wealthy patrons afforded 
him the light of their countenance. 
He did not execute many beyond the 
narrow circle of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

There was at this time a singular 
character, an excellent architectural 
designer, and a miniature painter, an 
incomparable mimic, ventriloquist, and 
Irish droll, who sang good songs, and 
told stories that kept the table in a 
roar—to be found in his erratic life 
every where. These qualifications 
obtained for him an extensive patron- 
age. A gentleman of such universal 
powers was considered equal to any 
undertaking ; and he was too much a 
man of the world to undeceive his 
hospitable friends, or disturb their 
faith in his abilities. As he always 
succeeded in amusing, it secured for 
him an equal reputation for talent in 
the arts, where there were so few 
judges. As Roman Catholic Clergy- 
men are not the worst companions in 
the world, and are never backward in 
estimating whatever contributes in any 
degree to enliven their social boards, 
being likewise proud of a church that 
did so much honour, by fostering the 
arts when its saints made so many 
painters, they were the friends of this 
artist ; and now when several green, 
saline, naked walls were to be covered, 
alive to all the proprieties of religion 
and though poor, full of pious osten- 
tation, they would make every new cha- 
pel * nate” with the “ decencies” of the 
art, they called upon the distinguished 
Mr. B » for a performance for 
the Chapel of Sikbbereen. He who 
very indifferently covered a few inches 
of ivory with stippling, was required 
to cover ten feet of canvas. He wil- 
lingly undertook the commission, and 
was not to be daunted; for he invited 
Forde to Cove, laid the matter before 
him, and we find the work noticed in 
the following way in the Journal :— 

“Painted the Crucifixion for Skib- 
bereen, from two o'clock, Nov. 8, 
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to half-past. two o'clock, Nov. 10. 
Painted in light and shadow—glazed 
with sienna and lake. The head had 
a kingly look from the form, being 
aided by the thorny crown.” This 
was rapid work for any artist. 

In the October of this year, Forde 
was first atacked by that malady which 
proved fatal the ensuing year. He 
vomited blood from his lungs ; but the 
symptoms yielded for a time to medi- 
cal treatment and care. On his re- 
covery he resumed his labours, and 
made numerous designs and sketches. 
Throughout the remainder of his 
journal, we perceive a change in the 
spirit of his notices; the remarks are 
less cheerful. We find no more “ first 
adventures in modelling,” “ nothing 
good for any thing,” “ploughing on ;” 
but such as this—* I imagine, perhaps 
I am wrong, that the time since I be- 
gan at the Mechanics’ Institute to 
this, Feb. 1828, was a great loss to 
me. Had I then been enabled to go 
on from the Vine Gatherers, and such 
things, I might have done, what, per- 
haps, I shall not have the proper touch 
for doing hereafter—nevertheless, not 
my will but thine be done, Lord of 
Eternity.” And again—“ How much 
there is that can be done—how little 
Ican do. The circumstances of the 
present time will, in some respects, 
exert an unfavourable influence over 
the future—if otherwise they might 
not—certainly all the product of God’s 
care, unworthy though I be. Ido not 
know that I have once in all my life, 
said thank God, where the plans of my 
own formation were obstructed.” Then 
follows—* February 10, And the sea 
gave up the dead that were init. The 
general resurrection; one of the 
grandest, most pathetic themes. Shall 
I ever be enabled to give it all the 
wildness and beauty that I imagine of 
it.” To this we have alluded already. 

Shadows are not more obedient to 
the light that creates them, than the 
mind is when affected by the subduing 
intimations of a terrific complaint such 
as Forde’s at this period threatened 
to be. It was a sudden warning to 
prepare, and he received it with com- 
posure ; for he was never splenetic or 
querulous; and though he stood in 
awe of an event that alarms the 
stoutest, he had accustomed himself to 
view it without dread. He never 
abated in his activity at the time ; but 
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continued to labour with his usual in- 
dustry, but not with his usual strength. 
He grew more feeble every day, yet 
his fervour is displayed as brightly, and 
his imagination as glowing and inven- 
tive as ever. 

“Bacchus in India might be made 
the foundation of some wildly gor- 
geous romantic scenes. How I should 
wish to be able to give ideas of the 
imaginary spectacles, that are dimly 
presented to my mind. Scenes on the 
shore among the rocks, such as Bac- 
chus might have sat on, when the 
pirates took him on board the fellucca 
—the quiet fresh loneliness of a smi- 
ling world, rarely seen by mortal eye 
a dreamy kind of half spiritual place. 

“‘ Melo-dramatic pictures — show 
and gorgeous ornament, added to true 
pathos, would be delightful. 

«* A theme occurred to me : a figure 
in crimson drapery, rushing through 
a stormy sky, on a white horse; blue 
clouds underneath ; behind the horse 
a dash of lightning, merging into 
murky purple overhead.” 

These picturings are tempered by 
the succeeding remarks—“ I think it 
better not to attempt subjects except 
when called for; because I am led 
away from them before the mind has 
had time to mature any one idea con- 
nected with them. Even in the first 
instance, the mind cannot take suffi- 
cient interest in them, at least only for 
a short time, no properly substantial 
end being in view. The mind, I think, 
by this vagrant mode of action, will 
lose its strength. Irritation is the 
common result of these trials, for 
they are trials, made under the very 
greatest disadvantages. I am in doubt 
whether it would not be better to avoid 
making even the slightest sketches of 
a subject, choosing rather to give the 
mind a habit of looking abroad at the 
preprieties of things, and leaving it 
thus to gain strength, which can be 
effectually used when the proper time 
comes.” 

He made, about this time, his fine 
drawing of the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, in the possession of Dr. 
Porter. The disposition of the drapery 
produces a powerful effect of light and 
shade, grand and mysterious. The 
attention is at once arrested by the 
awful attitude of the prophet, as he 
lifts the appalling veil to disclose his 
terrific features. The arms are widely 
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extended, and seem gradually rising as 
he pronounces, 


“ Woar-judge, if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am.” 


A stranger to the subject might 
readily find one in his mind, suggested 
by this supernatural figure. 

He likewise made this year, a small 
series of drawings for the history of 
Moses, full of spirit and beautiful 
composition. 

There is the following remarkable 
quotation and comment in the journal, 
February 28 :— 


‘Tf in the course of such a life as was 
At once adventurous and contempla- 
tive, 
Men, who partake all passions as they 
pass, 
Acquire the (deep and bitter) pow’r 
to give 
Their images again as in a glass; 
And in such colours that they seem 
to live. 
You may do right forbidding them to 
show ’m ; 
But spoil, I think, a very pretty poem.” 


‘“‘ The power, I should rather imagine, 
might be acquired without its being so 
bitter. A bitter worshipper of self 
would surely shed the blight of his own 
gall over the working of his own spirit ; 
but others live—and in time may show 
it.” 


If this allusion be meant to himself, 
he was not permitted to display the 
deep power without the bitter, beyond 
what he had already shown. In his 
estimate of human interests, he was 
opposed to the noble bard, and would 
not render life insupportable, by deep- 
ening its defects with his repulsive 
colouring. 

February 23, 1828, he had for some 
time laboured upon the large picture 
of the fall of the rebel angels with 
various intermissions :— 


‘‘From this day I began to think no 
more of it as to the exhibition. I was 
ill, and occupied with other things, till 
Mr. Deane (Sir Thomas) promised to 
supply me with thirty shillings a-week 
while I should be engaged in the execu- 
tion of that picture. Brought it home 
that evening, and began a sketch of the 
front figures, in light and shade—car- 
ried on the figures in umber.” 


It was somewhat advanced when he 
described his having been called upon 
to make a drawing, by one of those 
gentlemen who, misapplying their in- 
tellects, have acquired the name of 
philosophers. The drawing was a 
plan for regenerating society, upon 
utilitarian and parallelogram princi- 
ples—a copy of the Lanark New Je- 
rusalem of the Owen revelation— 
whereby mankind were to be made 
virtuous and happy, as bluebottle flies 
are taught to make honey by merely 
putting them in hives. Sure heaven 
had never created two more opposite 
beings than the painter and the philo- 
sopher! Mr. had read Paradise 
Lost as a problem, not as a poem, and 
found that it proved nothing. He saw 
the picture in which the rebel angels 
were overthrown, for aspiring to 
“ universal suffrage,” and he took part 
with their leader. He looked for a 
moment at the picture, then, removing 
the glass from his eye, said—‘* Milton 
fails in his poem, by making his Satan 
the prominent personage instead of 
the Deity ; he might have done better, 
and reversed the thing.” This sneer 
sounded irreverently in the artist’s 
ears. His opinions were never un- 
settled by any species of criticism. He 
knew little of the meaning of scep- 
ticism, and how it indurates the heart ; 
an infidel to him was a wonder—a 
man of mere cold sense and reason, 
who never felt that rooted pain in the 
human mind which awakens sympathy 
to all that can assuage it. One stood 
before him, who would not confess or 
deplore the infirmity ; he might deny 
it, for he had no heart. He was too 
proud to smile or shed atear. Neither 
love, beauty, sublimity, nor work of 
man, could yield him joy—nor ofheaven 
either—they passed insensibly before 
him. The artist perceived the philo- 
sopher’s error lay in his misconception 
of the Divine character, and modestly 
replied— 

‘Satan was, indeed, the greatest 
poetical conception we possessed, 
Judging of its superior merit, by com- 
paring its grand traits of daring and 
magnanimity with human efforts. But 
how were we to judge of infinite per- 
fection, which admitted neither of 
examination nor comparison, and was 
in its nature incomprehensible ?” 

The gentleman turned in disdain 
from pictures and poems, to superior 
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and less questionable creations—the 
advantages of his new harmony. 

The overthrow of the rebel angels, 
how shall we describe it? A mighty 
host, hurled from the battlements of 
heaven. Conceive a multitude—an 
avalanche—a torrent, thundering down 
and broken in its fall, sweeping like a 
flood, foaming through the picture. 
Such is the composition at first sight. 
Satan rises in the centre, vainly striv- 
ing to rally his discomfited legions. 
He is surrounded with all the pomp 
and circumstance of infernal war, in 
picturesque groupings, gorgeous stan- 
dards, shields, pinions, aud mingling 
helmets and spears. Cavalry are rid- 
ing each other down, and hurried over 
broken chariots. In the foreground 
were to have been two noble cha- 
rioteers, clad in splendid armour, en- 
deavouring to restrain their wild and 
atfrighted steeds, that trample a crowd 
of wounded fugitives. As a secondary 
supporting group—like a diverging 
current from this astounding cataract 
—is seen in the middle distance— 
another host in retreat—and a fiery 
horse and chariot springing from off 
a projecting promontory into a whirl- 
pool of mists, which envelopes myriads 
of shattered forms, dashing into an 
abyss. Terror and dismay rule over 
the routed and precipitated spirits of 
hell. The imagination seems to follow 
its ranks, as they sink in confusion and 
darkness, and crushing disorder. In 
contrast: the golden pinnacles of hea- 
ven repose in serene sunshine above 
all. 

The treatment is grand and novel— 
the costumes rich, varied, and, in some 
sort, original—the drawing and atti- 
tudes are bold—the character and ex- 
pression of the principal figures spirited, 
and full of fierce defiance—yet, those 
who view that picture now, see but 
the imperfect and unfinished transcript 
of what was intended, as it filled the 
artist's mind. Yet, who would ima- 
gine this the work of a hand, with the 
sleep of death benumbing its vital 
power. Surely! surely! that undy- 
ing energy of genius that lingers thus, 
is of the soul of the man, and departed 
not from its companion until the last 
gleam of his inanimate eyes closed on 
this earth, to open upon the unknown— 
yet, to him well-known—world of 
spirits. 

He was encouraged by the sale of 
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this picture to Mr. Penrose, to work 
the harder, in order to finish it for an 
exhibition about to be opened at that 
time. So unequal to the labour was he, 
that it is deeply affecting to read his 
notices at that period, and to observe 
the rising and sinking of his spirits, as 
he made efforts beyond his strength, 
as life itself seemed ebbing away. — 
Enumerating what parts of the pic- 
ture he had been engaged upon for 
several days past, he thus proceeds :— 


** At home, doing nothing—the chain 
of events seems as if it was unwinding 
itself, and by the merey of Eternal 
Deity, each unfolded link is endued with 
the power of shedding a greater degree 
of repose over me, and of throwing a 
quieting influence over me while in the 
contemplation of the distance.” 


For the benefit of country air, his 
picture had been taken to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s of Tivoli, where he was to have 
finished it, but he could scarcely avail 
himself of this act of kindness. 


** Since last Monday (May 5) I have 
been to Tivoli but a few days; foul 
weather, and langour, and medicine, 
kept me loitering; and when I did get 
there, weakness prevented me from 
doing searcely anything. This day I 
was enabled just to give an appearance 
of finish to the upper part—lower part 
untouched—it would require more nerve 
than I possess even to begin to touch on 
it. (May 12.) Since last Monday I have 
lain in bed. The love of the Eternal 
was surely displayed in choosing this 
time for this dispensation—a time when 
I could lie calmly, and bless him for the 
fulness of the store he had laid by 


’ 


me.” 

The last entry on his slight journal, 
was made in May 17th. He had sent 
the picture, incomplete as it was, to 


the exhibition, without drawing even 
the foreground figures. 


**In the course of the week (always 
in bed until past the middle of the day) 
I was enabled to finish the heads of 
Milton and Shakspear, and sent the 
Cartoon to the exhibition-roon—(very 
weak).” 


His debility and langour continued 
to increase, and he was soon after 
confined altogether to his bed, when 
his case became hopeless, he remained 
in a perfectly tranquil state of mind; 
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if he endured pain he did not express 
it ; his thoughts seemed to be absorbed 
in devout contemplations ; and on July 
the 29th he expired. 

It is not our place to pourtray death- 
bed scenes, or treat them as a summary 
test of a well-spent life. To dwell 
upon his would serve to touch the 
feelings, perhaps, but must be a poor 
tribute to the memory or the example 
of a man like Forde, whose life, and 
not whose death, should be felt as in- 
structive, by its blameless course, its 
exalted aims, and its resigned close. 
We cannot dwell upon the subject 
profitably ;. we abruptly quit such 
scenes. Had his patronage been as 
ample as the largeness of his views, 
his reputation might have borne some 
proportion to his deserts. And in the 
short space of time allotted to him 
here, done as much honour to the age, 
as he has conferred upon his native 
city. 

There are a few critical remarks 
scattered through his journal, that 
place his judgment and feeling in a 
good measure before us, and we shall 
bring them before the reader :— 


“January 29. Saw an engraving of 
Howard’s Hylas—a beautiful, enchant- 
ing thing. The luxurious scene, the 
descending flood, and the angelic figure 
of Hylas among the nymphs, are at first, 
at least, quite enrapturing. Martin’s 
Sedack at the waters of oblivion—not 
what I thought it might, and ought to 
be. One or two things in that way are 
enough; but I should not judge from 
the engraving. The colouring, it seems, 
makes it quite another thing. 

** April 6. Saw Salvator Rosa’s etch- 
ing of his own fall of the giants—nasty, 
scattered. April 7. Saw Michael An- 
gelo’s Charon’s Boat in ‘the Last Judg- 
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ment; great, indeed, when compared 
with poor Salvo’s attempt, (perhaps to 
rival it) power and fullness are over it. 

‘* Yesterday saw Michael Angelo’s 
Fates shadowed for the first time. Saw 
a small outline of them nine or ten years 
ago. Remember I did not think them 
Fates at all then; thought there was 
not majesty and terror enough about 
them, and the conception certainly is 
not adequate to the dignity of the sub- 
ject, yet there is enough of power in it 
to proclaim its author possessed of 
great requisites in his art—requisites 
most lamentably wanting now-a-days. 
Compared with this work, all that I 
have done, almost without exception, 
appears weak and insufficient, vapour- 
ing and unreal; poetical perhaps, but 
unsubstantial and insipid. That would 
never do for me.’ 


The following observation will show 
how he looked at nature, and with 
what a classical eye he viewed it un- 
der the most ordinary circumstances :— 


‘* Saw the fine woman from the lower 
road, ghe is, indeed, a magnificent 
creature; her very cloak folds round 
her in the grand style. At the distance 
of the breadth of Patrick-street, when 
the features were all indistinct, there 
was yet quite legible the energy or the 
intensity of feeling dwelling in them, 
and arresting the mind to the momen- 
tary study of them. How wretched 
the generality of heads in comparison 
with that of this fine woman |” 


Our part is now done. Forde 
lies buried at the south side of St. Finn 
Barr’s, a few feet from the church, 
under a flat stone, inscribed with the 
name of Henry Murrough. There 
he “sleeps like a child too blest to 
wake,” and here we must suspend our 
task, “ to bid his gentle spirit rest.” 
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THE BRITON’S ROUSING SONG. 


Adapted to the old Irish air, “* The Hornless Cow.” 






Brave Britons all awake, 
There is work for ye to do! 
There are rebel thrones to shake, 
There are galling chains to break, 
There are traitors to subdue! Hurrah! 
Let us not sheath the sword, 
While one foe remains to wound us, 
For at home and abroad 
There is danger gathering round us! 






Did not our fathers fight 
For the blessed soil that bore them, 
For their freedom and their right, 
For the pure and Gospel light, 
Which shed its radiance o'er them ? 
Ours be their battle-word, 
Ours let their spirit be— 
And at home, as abroad, 
Let us, like them, be free! 





By their faith and fame unstained, 
By their word and honour true, 

By the glory which they gained, 

By the death which they disdained, 

By the traitors whom they slew—hurrah ! 
By the freedom of our sod, 

By the memory of their might— 

Which at home and abroad 


Hath left a deathless light— 






Stand forward one and all! 
Ye sister isles, be true ! 
Together fight or fall— 
* Union,” our battle-call— 
And we'll charge them through and through! Hurrah ! 
Out on the traitor horde, 
Who basely strive to win us, 
For at home and abroad 
Our souls are strong within us! 






There are tyrannies so base 
That we name them with a blush ; 
For their serpent-like embrace 
Is pollution and disgrace, 
And these we have to crush! Hurrah! 
From our Queen, our Church, our God, 
Let us not shrink nor sever, 
And at home as abroad 
We are victorious ever ! 






































The Student. 


THE STUDENT. 


Why burns thy lamp so late, my friend, 
Into the kindling day ? 


«Tt burneth so late, to show the gate 
That leads to Wisdom’s way ; 

As a star doth it shine, on this soul of mine, 
To guide me with its ray. 

Dear is the hour, when slumber’s power 
Weighs down the lids of men; 

Proud and alone, I mount my throne, 
For I am a monarch then! 

The great and the sage, of each bygone age, 
Assemble at my call— 

Oh! happy am I, in my poverty, 
For they are my brothers all ! 

Their voices I hear, so strong and clear, 
Like a solemn organ’s strain ; 

Their words I drink, and their thoughts I think— 
They are living in me again! 

For their sealéd store of immortal lore 
To me they must unclose ; 

Labour is bliss, with a thought like this, 
Toil is my best repose !” 


Why are thy cheeks so pale, my friend, 
Like a snow-cloud, wan and gray ? 


“ They were bleach’d thus white, in the mind’s clear light, 
Which is deepening day by day ; 
Though the hue they have, be the hue of the grave, 
I wish it not away. 
Strength may depart, and youth of heart 
May sink into the tomb ; 
Little reck I, that the flower must die, 
Before the fruit can bloom! 
I have striven hard for my high reward, 
Through many a lonely year ; 
But, the goal I reach—it is mine to teach, 
Let man stand still to hear! 
I may wreathe my name with the brightness of fame, 
To shine on History’s pages ; 
I shall be a gem on the diadem 
Of the past, for future ages. 
Oh! life is bliss with a thought like this— 
I clasp it as a bride!” 
Pale grow his cheeks, while the student speaks— 
He laid him down and died! 
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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A MASQUERADE NIGHT IN DUBLIN. 


“ Joy danced with mirth a gay fantastic round !” 
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OF 1760. 









COLLINs. 


Soothsayer.—“ In nature's infinite book of secrecy, 


A little I can read.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


*“ T'll pay the debt, and free him.” 






TIMON OF ATHENS. 





Dustin was allastir. It was a night, 
even in that disorderly city, of more 
than the ordinary excitement. There 
was a masquerade, patronized by “the 
rank and fashion” of the time, to which 
old Crow-street theatre, then of recent 
erection, lent all the aid its resources 
could offer ; among them, that of act- 
ing, in its own person, the part of the 
gorgeous temple, where the masque 
held high festival. But while the 
theatre was its central court, or home, 
it radiated forth an influence, and 
lighted up a brillancy, in every region 
of the metropolis, at least in every 
region where votaries of fashion held 
their residence. In each of these 
quarters some house had its doors 
thrown open, and poured forth upon 
the dark ways a flood of brightness— 
a dazzling advertisement that masques 
were received—an advertisement of- 
fering a privilege which was freely 
exercised—and which, to say the truth, 
was less abused than might naturally 
have been anticipated. 

In the neighbourhood of each of 
these brilliant abodes, a crowd of idlers 
was collected, a kind of volunteer po- 
lice, who kept a space round the door 
steps clear, and who suffered neither 
coach nor chair to intrude within the 
guarded semi-circle. In deference to 
these boisterous lieges, masquers, as 
they entered the houses, left their ve- 
hicles, and became pedestrians. Often, 
too, they thought it well to yield their 
names, if a very great anxiety was 
exhibited to obtain them; and the 
condescension thus manifested, in com- 
pensation to the street watchers, of 
their necessary exclusion from the 
chambers of revelling, kept up a 
thorough good humour and good will 
between classes less separated, perhaps, 
in the stately times passed away, than 
they are inthe days of modern equality. 





It had a strange, bewildering effect 
for ear and eye; the clatter of hurry- 
ing steps, the voices and laughter of 
merry mortals, in ways where nothing 
could be seen distinctly, and then, sud- 
denly to behold, as they emerged into 
one of those gleams of light and be- 
came conspicuous, ascending the state- 
ly steps, and passing from the light 
without into the fuller effulgence with- 
in ; like the creations of poetry, or like 
the pomps we can fancy rising up at 
the spell of a magical incantation, or 
those we witness in some fantastic 
dream—visions of the worthies, male 
and female, celebrated in times of fic- 
tion and fact—goddesses and heroes— 
shepherdesses, and hunters, and cru- 
saders, and monks, and nuns—the le- 
gitimate population, in short, of the 
masquerade. Ever and anon, too, 
would be heard (the mob acting the 
part of chorus) the name of the fic- 
titious being, and of its masking repre- 
sentative, and some facetious parallel 
drawn between the real being and the 
performer ; on which the crowd, and 
sometimes even the masques themselves, 
as they disappeared into the house, 
would bestow its appropriate reward 
in a salvo of cheers or laughter. 

And Carleton, or, as he was now 
avowed, Neville, was about to enter 
the gay throng, although, to say the 
truth, he was not “in the mood,”—he 
was not “ gamesome.” Many months 
had not passed over him since the 
night when he so suddenly set out from 
Paris; but incidents of moment had 
been compressed into them, and they 
left him somewhat altered in mind and 
aspect. His worldly fortunes had not 
been all “in the sun.” A hurricane 
had done its devastating office on his 
West Indian property, and he had been 
constrained to do violence to the most 
cherished wish of his heart, and make 
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a long voyage to gather up, by personal 
activity, the relics of his shattered 
wealth. From this he had but recently 
returned ; and returned to find that 
his Garretstown suit was not making 
successful progress. Dr. Agar, one 
of his principal witnesses, had dis- 
appeared. On his guard, as he 
was, against stratagem—guarded, too, 
by watchful friends, the subtlety 
of the enemy prevailed. Suddenly 
called upon at the dead of night to 
visit a patient in extremity, he was 
betrayed by a plot, so well cast in all 
its parts, the forged letter, the liveried 
servant, &c. &c., that the most pru- 
dent man could scarcely suspect deceit 
init. From that night there was no 
clue to the place in which, if living, 
he was held in confinement. The 
other chief witness, poor Brasil, had 
fallen into a state of imbecility, bodily 
and mental, such as rendered it very 
doubtful whether he could be wisely 
exposed to a cross-examination. Al- 
together, Neville’s fortunes, compared 
with what his anticipations might have 
been, were somewhat in the shade. 
Still, he might be classed with the 
prosperous. He had a large sum of 
money in his banker’s hands. He 
prosecuted his important suit. He 
was a declared claimant for the pro- 
perty of his ancestors, and experienced 
in society that chequered reception— 


“ Now in glimmer—now in gloom”— 


awarded to persons whose position is 
so far equivocal as to have more of 
promise than of possession attaching 
to it. 

The hour had come which should 
have found Neville at the assembly : 
it found him musing in his solitary 
apartment. The dress and decora- 
tions of a chief of the Blue Moun- 
tains were arranged before him, but 
he had not the spirit to assume them. 
He was depressed, and held the amuse- 
ments of the night too flat and un- 
profitable to take an active part in 
them. His engagement did not bind 
him todo so. He could keep his pro- 
mise in a Domino, and could thus have 
the privilege also of being solitary in 
the crowd. Such solitude, perhaps, 
when the effort was once made, would 
be better than that of his hotel. Even 
without reference to a promise and an 
obligation, Crow-street was better than 
Bride-street. So the Domino carried 
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the day, or the night—and, cloked and 
masqued, in the indeterminate fashion 
of one who courts not notice, and 
would avoid intrusion, Neville entered 
the theatre, and mingled in the throng. 

It was not in depression more weari- 
some than his to resist the influence of 
a scene so full of movement and exhi- 
liration. The galleries and upper front 
boxes were filled with spectators of 
different ranks and conditions, while 
the other parts of the theatre—stage, 
pit, and lower boxes—were thrown 
into one spacious apartment, for the 
reception of the masqueraders. The 
first observation that Neville heard as 
he entered, and in the inadequate jus- 
tice of which he fully concurred, from 
one whose costume, as a British eaman, 
was perfect, but whose voice and man- 
ner of fastidious indolence belied his 
Jack-tar appearance—* The thing is 
very tolerable for Ireland.” It really 
was not bad, even for a land of greater 
consequence and celebrity. 

The saloon represented an extended 
plain, and the pencil had been so well 
employed, and the scenic apparatus so 
well disposed as to promote a pleasing 
illusion. Morsels of all countries, 
and climes, and ages, were depicted on 
the walls with such a regard to pro- 
portion as to produce, for mind and 
eye, an harmonious confusion. Here 
was theopening of an Arab tent, and 
there, confronting it, was some “ cas- 
tled crag,” the warder on the battle- 
ments, its proud flag spread abroad, 
and with all the romantic adjuncts of 
the days of chivalry. Venetian palaces 
and gondolas reposed on their own 
Adriatic ; and, in the green lands and 
dells of English scenery, there was a 
settlement of gypsies. There was a 
peep into Westminster Hall— Windsor 
Castle was to be seen in high command 
over the Tuilleries and Louvre; while, 
far away pyramids arose, and ruins 
were visible, where that river of mys- 
tery flowed through the solitudes of 
old Egypt. There was a stage; where 
a Charlatan, in exaggerated costume, 
with the assistance of a humorous 
merry-andrew, sold fictitious elixirs ; 
and there were tables, with shining 
heaps of gold and silver displayed on 
them, where such as listed enjoyed, the 
excitement of real gaming. In short, 
all ages, countries, times, and callings, 
seemed to have their memorials or re- 
presentatives here ; all, with a single 
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exception—that of Ireland. Her his- 
tory, and her scenery, and her monu- 
ments were forgotten. Not even a 

ens round tower bore witness for 
er. 

For the animated occupants of these 
varied regions, they composed, as beheld 
for the first moment, a whirl of things 
grotesque and glittering, which set 
the power of distinct observation at 
defiance. Motley crowds hurried 
around ; or by denizens of every clime 
and country, representatives of every 
class and condition ; all that was pic- 
turesque in the realities of life, and 
all creations of human fancy and 
genius, which have had a being as- 
signed to them, not the less potential 
for being purely imaginary. There 
were Arabs and Esquimeaux, Semi- 
nole Indians, and French dancing- 
masters ; veiled Circassians, and un- 
veiled, though masqued dames of Eu- 
rope, some of whom compensated the 
parsimony with which they allowed 
their faces to appear, by the liberality 
with which they offered other charms 
tothe bold gazer. There were Turks, 
and monks, and nuns, and Jews, and 
gypsies; bravoes, and petits maitres ; 
senators of ancient Rome, gods of 
Greece, judges, and inquisitors, and 
soldiers, spruce counsellors at law, and 
medical doctors of solemn facetious- 
ness. And these, and such as these, 
mingled, in amicable, though not very 
communicative intercourse, with be- 
ings who have their dwellings in re- 
gions where no geographer has in- 
truded ; with gnomes, and sylphs, and 
genii, and fairies, with spirits of earth, 
and spirits of air, and with creatures 
who hold a kind of midway existence 
between the imaginary and the ma- 
terial; with columbines, and harle- 
quins, and pantaloons, and all the dra- 
matis persone of Christmas panto- 
mimes, and nursery stories. Here all 
had started into life ; and all, whether 
they belonged to fiction or fact—those 
of sober and staid demeanour, as well 
as the volatile and capricious—wear- 
ing the form and garb, imitating the 
gestures of rational beings, and desti- 
tute alike of the distinction which 
countenance confers on man—caused 
something inexplicable and disappoint- 
ing to mingle in the amusement they 
afforded ; not, perhaps, unlike the be- 
wilderment of mind with which one 
looks upon a large assembly engaged 
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in a dance which has no music to ani- 
mate and govern its movements. But 
if the eye was for a moment confused 
and disappointed, the ear and judg- 
ment speedily set all right, and satis- 
fied the observer that he had not been 
carried away into some region of fan- 
tasy, where things that be not met 
with the things that are—some seclu- 
sion where witches and monsters held 
an unhallowed sabbath—but that he 
was in a central region of the Irish 
metropolis, even in her theatre, among 
crowds to whom their country’s past 
was nothing, but whose hearts and 
souls were set upon the passing inci- 
dents of the day. This he would 
soon learn. No where else, in air, or 
earth, or under earth, could so many 
allusions to these transitory interests 
be made or listened to. No where 
else could the language of the Dublin 
of that day—its fashionable oaths, its 
admitted grossness, its witticisms, and 
its slang—be so untrippingly spoken. 
Neville soon found that the neutra- 
lity of his habit afforded him no secu- 
rity. Many passers by accosted him. 
Those who exercised an art, or plied 
a calling, wished to bespeak his coun- 
tenance and favour. The quack would 
sell him a precious phial—a portrait 
painter would take his likeness—a bri- 
gand would take his purse or his life 
—an undértaker would take his mea- 
sure for a coffin. And now and then, 
when facetious propositions of this 
description were couched in a plea- 
santry which provoked a general laugh, 
spectators leaning down from gallery 
or boxes would solicit some masque- 
rader to explain the cause of merri- 
ment, and the answer would be trans- 
mitted from bench to bench, the 
sprightliness becoming heartier as it 
ascended, until a repartee would break 
out from the spectator’s part of the 
house, travelling down as the other 
had ascended, and would at last arrive 
with its atmosphere of laughter, on 
the stage, where character, in costume, 
joined in the applause of it. 
The most persevering of those who 
sought to engage Neville’s attention, 
was a female gypsy who stood, a little 
apart, at the opening of her tent, and 
beckoned him to approach. — She did 
not join in the throng of promenaders, 
or dispute with those who pressed 
their suit clamorously, and when it 
failed, turned to seek another prey. 
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She remained stationary at her post, 
not seeking to attract his notice by 
speech, but whenever he turned or 
looked towards her, renewing the mute 
invitation. She wore the red cloak cus- 
tomary with the tribe—a black bon- 
net covered, but did not conceal her 
grizzled locks, and she bent, leaning 
on a staff, on which she raised herself 
whenever she had gained Neville’s at- 
tention, to repeat the movement by 
which she summoned him. It wasa 
gesture not ignoble—there was more 
of dictation than of intreaty in it, 
and it had something so distinguishing 
in its character and air, that Neville 
felt as if he himself were more con- 
cerned in yielding compliance to the 
gypsy woman’s demand, than she was 
in addressing it tohim. He, at length, 
yielded, and approached her. 

“Ye have many enemies, young 
sir,” said she, “but they'll do ye no 
harm.” 

“Do you think, good mother,” he 
asked, in reply, “that it is enemies 
who do the worst of harm ?” 

“ That will be as the heart is tem- 
pered—the kind and good have within 
them what fond friends may wound— 
they that have not the heart to deserve 
afriend are safe from all but ene- 
mies.” 

* « Does your art enable you to name 
the one who has given me the deepest 
wound ?” 

“¢ My art can do more than that—is 
it your wish to putit to atrial? You 
have had your share of troubles and 
disappointments—have you the will 
and the courage to learn what fortune 
is yet before you. 

“Who that I can believe in, will 
teach me ?” 

“For the teaching that can I—as 
to the believing, it must be at your 
own pleasure or discretion.” 

“1 wish to know something before 
I can confide, or even learn. How 
have you yourself acquired your know- 
ledge or power? Who was your 
teacher—or by what Gods do you 
conjure ?” 

«© Who talks of the Gods of a home- 
less tribe? But you need not fear— 
I conjure not—I only read.” 

* Only read—is it by a spell?” The 
pun fell hesitatingly, as if the speaker 
were ashamed. The gypsy deigned 
no notice of it. 

“IT read,” she repeated. “ Nature, 
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on each of her works, writes its his- 
tory—the story of your life to come is 
written—shall I read it?” 

Ts the past written also? It must 
be—if you can read that, then we may 
think of the future, What say you, 
prophetess ?” 

‘‘Shew me your hand?” said she, 
unmoved by his taunt, and speaking 
with a quiet consciousness of power. 
«* Show me your hand—I shall read 
for you without taxing you to cross 
mine. 

For a short time, she perused, it 
might be said, the hand outspread be- 
fore her; remained for a space en- 
gaged in reflection, then looking full 
in his face from a pair of dark, proud 
eyes, too sweet to flash with the wild- 
ness of gypsy life—too bright to have 
been clouded by old age, she said, 

“Yes, [can read your past life— 
dark and troubled as it has been— 
fugitive, disinherited, exile, captive. 
Have I read your story true? Shall 
I read further, and tell of a captivity 
from which you would not accept the 
hope of a deliverance? Shall I read 
more of the past ?” said she, observing 
that a crowd was gathering around. 

Neville was mute in astonishment ; 
the gypsy saw that the effect she 
desired had been produced, and said in 
French, “ if you would profit by my 
oracles, you must find a more fitting 
occasion to consult them,” and whis- 
pering in his ear the words “ Manoir 
Ango,” she hurried past. “ Geod gen- 
tlemen,” said she as she leaned on her 
long staff, “let the poor gypsy pass.” 
An opening was instantly made for 
her, and her red cloak and_ black 
bonnet speedily disappeared in the 
crowd. But she had not estimated her 
success with Neville too highly, nor 
miscalculated her power over him; 
for him now, except in the gypsy, 
the crowded room had no interest. 
A pursuit prosecuted in such a spirit 
was not likely to be unsuccessful, and, 
accordingly, it was not long before the 
youth and the expounder of destiny 
stood mask to mask together. Neville’s 
hope and trust was to learn something 
of Madeleine—the gypsy’s resolution 
seemed to be to exercise her power, 
and triumph, for a while, in the plea- 
sure of tantalising her impassioned 
suitor. In this game, however, at one 
moment she lost the advantage of her 
incognito, and Neville more urgently 
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pressed his intreaties, concluding an 
animated address with “ dear, dear 
Mrs. Barnwell, have pity on me.” 

The earnestness and pathos of his 
tones, for he spoke in his natural voice, 
seemed to arrest a long bearded Jew 
who had just passed him by, and 
who, turning back and measuring him 
with a sharp glance, for the space of a 
minute, proceeded on his way, 

«* What name was that you applied 
to the poor gypsy?” said Neville’s 
companion in her proper voice of age. 
« Even the Israelite turned to reprove 
you for it—such names are not for 
the mothers of our tribe. Be patient— 
be silent, while I resume your story— 
hear and speak not.” 

“Hear this,” cried a squeaking 
voice behind, and Neville felt his 
shoulder saluted by a thwack delivered 
tor sound-sake rather than pain. As he 
turned in rage with afurious gesture, 
harlequin, with his sword of lath, 
sprang back affrighted, while he said 
in a beseeching tone. 

“* Hear me—the venerable Rabbi 
Mordecai Ben Isachar, Ben Tribula- 
tion, Ben Cent per Cent, craves your 
instant attendance. He wills that you 
remember the night of the day, named 
the twentieth of the month, which you 
call January, and instantly bestow your 
presence on him.” 

This was delivered by Harlequin, 
keeping at a cautious distance, and skip- 
ping from place to place so as to baffle 
the wicked intentions, if he had such, 
of Neville. 

«© What has an Israelite to do witha 
dog like you,” said the impatient youth 
—** away,and at your peril trouble me 
no further.” 

All this while, angry as he was, he 
took care his gypsy should not escape, 
and was addressing a fervid entreaty 
to her again, when—another interrup- 
tion—the Jew who had lately so scru- 
tinized him, in a voice carefully-dis- 
guised, said: 

* Wisdom crieth aloud, where the 
people congregate, and sons of the 
scorners hear her not, she uttereth 
commands, rash youth, to thee, that 
thou follow to the secluded place 
where I conduct thee.” 

Wisdom might have spoken through 
her masqued minister without obtain- 
ing a respectful, or even a patient 
response from Neville, who was about 

to dismiss the Jew with as little cere- 
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mony as he had sent off Harlequin. 
He was in the act of opening his lips 
to insist on being left free, when his 
voice faltered and he became silent. 
Just at that moment the Jew made 
the secret sign, and used the gesture 
which implied authority to command 
in the society into which Neville had 
been initiated in Paris. For an instant 
it overcame him—recovering himself 
while he responded to the gesture and 
sign, he said : 

“TI shall obey. One moment’s indul- 
gence and I attend you.” 

« There is no portion of time so 
worthless that it can be bestowed on 
vanity, saith the sage Benoni—follow :”’ 

“Not if you were my fate,” said 
Neville, speaking with his teeth set, 
and turning desperately to the gypsey. 
She gave him no encouragement. ‘ My 
lips are sealed,” she said in a whisper, 
“you must obey;” and then, accu- 
rately and in due order and method, 
made the signs, which showed that she 
too knew the secrets of the rouge croix. 
In the same instant she disappeared. 
Neville and the Jew still confronted 
each other, when the latter, speaking 
in a natural voice and manner, said,” 

“* Follow me quick—your fate does 
call you—you cannot lose a moment.” 

The Jew passed rapidly through the 
rooms, and outatthe door, Neville, who 
had started at the tone of his tormen- 
tor’s voice, closely following him. 

After a few minutes they were both 
in Neville’s apartment in his inn, 
where the Jew, removing his disguise, 
confirmed the suspicion his voice had 
already awakened, and revealed him- 
self as the Vicomte de Mortagne. 

We must pass over the conversation 
that followed, very briefly. In truth, 
we must be on the alert to arrive at 
the conciusion of our story, and there- 
fore, take up the dialogue only where 
it becomes pertinent to the purpose 
we have at heart. 

“Lombard is your banker, I be- 
lieve,” said De Mortagne, “is the 
account to your credit large ?” 

«I may call it large,” said Neville, 
it is nearly my all. My West Indian 
remittances for the last two years have 
been lodged there—all—with the ex- 
ception of a sum which was to be 
transmitted to a friend here in Ire- 
land. I do not know what it may 
amount to. All my other worldly 

goods, I may say, are in the custody of 
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Mr. Lombard, and to remain with 
him until I find a better location for 
them.” 

** Concern yourself no farther about 
them. Lombard will play the part of 
fallen greatness, or the ruined banker, 
to-morrow. Take no thought for to- 
morrow—your scripture says. You 
cannot afford a funeral meditation on 
what is lost. But I will tell you what 
you can afford—some thought and 
some exertion to save what may yet 
be secured. Your Irish friend, Mr. 
Derinzy, has received the sum you 
mention. He has it with him at this 
moment, and in Lombard’s den. He 
was invited to dine there. He will 
be, or has been, invited to deposit it 
there for you if you are not in due 
time to claim your own. I have taken 
the precaution to send a trusty mes- 
senger with a billet, anonymous, to be 
sure, apprizing Derinzy that you are 
ready to act for yourself—the sooner 
you confirm my missive by making 
your appearance, the greater your 
wisdom, and the better for your for- 
tune.” 

Neville showed, by the alacrity with 
which he arose, how thoroughly he 
approved his friend’s counsel ; but, at 
the moment a visitor was announced ; 
one who did not give his name, but 
merely said he had executed his com- 
mission. 

“ It is my acquaintance, Ryan,” said 
the Vicomte, “ your harlequin.” 

The servant added, “it is the 
same person who called in the even- 
ing to see your dress for the masque- 
rade, saying, that there was a mistake 
about it, and then said it was all 
right.” 

« Yes,” said De Mortagne, as the 
servant disappeared, to introduce the 
visiter, “and it was within a hair’s 
breadth of being all wrong. When 
I learned your concerns at Lombard’s 
bank, it was impossible for me to call 
on you, and I dared not write on such 
a subject. I wished to have a double 
chance—your hotel, and the masque- 
rade—I sent to have the means of 
knowing you there if I should not 
find you here. You were gone when 
I called, so I set off in pursuit of a 
Maroon chief, or something of that 
kind, and if it had not been that your 
own voice betrayed you, my over care- 
fulness would have been fatal—but 
here comes Ryan.” 
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And Ryan, divested of his masque- 
rade attire, entered, and repeated, 
that Mr. Derinzy was at Lombard’s, 
and that the billet had been sent into 
him. 

Neville did not waste time in cere- 
mony. 

“Do me the kindness,” he said, 
‘to await my return, and I shall leave 
you without scruple.” 

“No, Neville,” said the vicomte, 
“neither expect nor desire us to do 
so. Fair fortune be with you. What 
mine—ours—may be, it matters not 
to think of. If it be fair we meet 
again—whatever it is to be it will not 
be worse for the thought that we have 
tried to render you a service.” 

They were descending the staircase 
while De Mortagne spoke; at the 
door he wrung Neville’s hand, a part- 
ing clasp, and with his companion, dis- 
appeared from him. 

There was little difficulty in finding 
the banker’s house, or in obtaining 
admission. A blaze of light was around 
it, and the doors stood invitingly 
open. Mrs. Lombard received com- 
pany, masks not excluded, in the lux- 
urious drawing-room. The banker, 
in another apartment, was seated at a 
card table, and beguiled the time with 
friends who loved high play. Neville 
was shown to this latter room, which 
Derinzy had not yet left, although he 
was not one of the gamblers. He re- 
ceived his young friend with all the 
warmth of his nature—the banker wel- 
comed him with courtesy and respect, 
even, for a moment, suspending his 
game to do the part of a host who 
would show that he felt honoured by 
the visitor, and then left him to a con- 
versation with his older friend. 

When the first unavoidable inqui- 
ries and explanations were over, Ne- 
ville entered upon his own business, 
and began by asking had Derinzy re- 
ceived an anonymous billet. Before 
he could receive an answer, a sudden 
silence at the card-table, so instanta- 
neous and so breathless it seemed to be, 
drew the attention of both the friends 
thither. There had been an incessant 
rattle of small talk, with occasionally 
a volley of vociferations before—but 
all at once unbroken stillness succeed- 
ed. As Neville looked towards the 
table, he saw glances of surprise, and 
something of severity, exchanged be- 
tween the lookers-on. Occasionally 
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words had reached his ear, sucli as 
convey real impressions under a guise 
of jesting, and which were not com- 
plimentary to the banker. There seem- 
ed to be good sense enough in the 
minds of those who spoke, to appre- 
hend the truth, that a man who ac- 
cepted the custody of other persons 
money, even for decency’s sake, ought 
not to parade his passion for high 
play. Such expressions enabled him 
to understand the looks, and to inter- 
pret the silence of the company. The 
silence was vehemeritly broken— 

«I do, by heavens,” cried one of the 
lookers-on. “Green cloth or green 
sod—it shall never be said that Ralph 
Noble baulked a fair challenge.” 

Silence returned again unbroken, 
except for the mechanical operations 
of the play, which had an effect like 
that of the measured ticking of a clock 
in a deserted mansion—that of mark- 
ing rather than interrupting the still- 
ness—then the words, * Noble you 
have lost,” showed how the challenge, 
whatever it was, had terminated. 

** Come,” said the loser, his face 
pale, but his voice firm, “ what is the 
sum—let me know it. Be quick, if 
you please, Mr. Lombard.” 

“ With the permission of our friend, 
Mr. Neville,” replied the banker. 

* Will you have the goodness, sir, 
to break the seal of this letter, ad- 
dressed to you, and favour us by say- 
ing what are its contents—pecuniary 
contents I mean,” and he handed Ne- 
ville the letter. 

The young man held it in his hand 
for a little, without opening it, as if 
waiting for an explanation. 

“I should apologize,” said Lom- 
bard, “for taking somewhat of a 
liberty, Mr. Neville. The fact is, you 
ought to have had your letter the mo- 
ment you entered the room, but as I 
knew that it merely covered a repre- 
sentative of coin—or what I have 
always maintained should be bullion— 
but that is, by the way, a kind of pa- 
renthesis, I was not in a hurry to 
hand it over.” 

I believe you, Lombard,” said 
Noble, who caught the banker's eyes 
and was provoked by a sly simper, 
which he felt as a kind of timid insult. 

Lombard would not be hinted into 
a quarrel, and without noticing the 
observation, he proceeded— 

“TI knew that money, my dear young 
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friend, never comes aimiss ; it is always 
in season. However, just when I was 
about to hand it to you, a sporting 
thought seized me, and I made the 
dashing challenge you are requested 
to decide.” 

«TI see,” said Neville. ‘ Mr. De- 
rinzy, the superscription is in your 
hand.” 

“Yes,” said Derinzy, “the fact is, 
Mr. Lombard proposed my lodging 
the sum to your credit in his bank, 
where, I was glad to learn from him, 
you have a considerable deposit.” 

“ Five figures, I should say, from 
a general remembrance,” said Lom- 
bard, “ and the first not a unit.” 

« However,” resumed Derinzy, “ I 
thought it better you should have the 
pleasure of making the addition your- 
self if you pleased.” 

« You are a true friend, sir,” said 
Noble, “and I honour you for your 
fidelity.” 

But still Lombard was unobservant. 

* And,” continued Derinzy, “as 
Mr. Lombard expected to see you in 
the morning, and as our streets are 
not quite so safe for the conveyance 
of wealth as the whole island was in 
the days of Brian—” 

“TI can tell you, sir,” chimed in 
Noble, “ the streets are as safe as the 
chests of many a gambling banker ;” 
Derinzy’s caution conveying something 
like an intimation that the sum was 
large, and thus increasing the painful- 
ness of his suspense, and inflaming his 
choler. 

“If you please, sir, we can talk of 
such things at another time,” said the 
banker. 

“ At any or all times by G ag 
cried Noble, “and in any way you 
like.” 

Neville did not require any further 
explanation. He opened the letter 
and took from it a paper, which he 
held before the company. It was a 
bill for five thousand pounds. Noble 
looked at it, turned away to a table 
where there were writing materials, 
and presently handed a written paper 
to his host. 

' The banker perused it deliberately 
and handed it back to the writer. 

«You mistake, Noble,” said he, 
** the bill staked by me was English--= 
your draft is on a Dublin bank.” 

“* What would you have” cried 
Noble, “do you mean to insinuate 
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any thing against my friend—answer 
me at once.” 

« Nothing, nothing,” said the banker, 
‘“* Hoare’s solvency is unquestionable— 
sure as the bank of Lombard, and of 
that, you will allow, Ican have no doubt. 
Your mistake is of a different descrip- 
tion. Mr. Neville’s bill is English. 
Five thousand pounds British amounts 
to—in Irish currency—at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange, five thousand 
eight hundred and _ twenty-three 
pounds and some shillings and pence.” 

“ Tell out, sir, what is in your 
bond” cried Noble, with furious loud- 
ness, “ S’death! do you make your 
allowance of farthings to me? Your 
bond, sir, you shall—you must have 
3” 

*‘ Agreed Mr. Noble,” said the 
banker who was dotting down figures 
with a pencil while the loser stormed, 
“the amount is five thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three pounds 
seven shillings and sixpence.” Noble 
wrote a draft for the amount— 
looked steadily on the banker while 
he read it, and making a violent 
effort over himself, bowed to the com- 
pany and left the room. 

«So, gentlemen,” said Lombard, 
as he disappeared “ Ireland is, in all 
likelihood, to see the last of our friend 
Noble. He had, to my certain know- 
ledge, just eight thousand pounds in 
the world—all that was left after the 
sale of Prospect Hall. The princi- 
pal part of it was to be given for two 
posts in India for Noble and his 
eldest son. The arrangements were 
to be finally concluded before the end 
of the month; but you see how 
things turn out; it was not on the 
cards, you observe, excuse the pun, 
that he should share in the riches of 
the east.” 

«As to Noble, himself,” observed one 
of the company, “tis just the kind of 
fate that was to be expected for hin— 
’tis hard enough though that his 
good wife and family should suffer.” 

“Ay,” said Lombard with a sigh 
that ended in a chuckle, “ and Mrs. 
Noble is, I suppose, at this moment, 
one of my lady-wife’s company. Can he 
have gone up. I havea mind, just for 
a minute only, to lookin. I am curious 
to see how he behaves.” 

Lombard was rising—but Neville 
started up at the moment, and with a 
flushed cheek and the manner of one 


who had decided on a step which he 
felt to be bold, and which habit had 
not made easy to him, said— 

“ Before you go I wanta favor of you. 
It is not, I know, an hour in the regu- 
lar way of business to draw money 
from your bank—but my necessities 
will not allow me to be regular. Let 
me have that draft of Mr. Noble, and 
muke it payable to me. I shall give 
you an acknowledgment.” 

Lombard was much disturbed. He 
rallied, however, affected to consider 
the request of Neville as badinage— 
and finding him persist in his demand, 
offered advice that his young friend 
should proceed in the regular way of 
business, and wait till morning. 

Neville was not to be diverted from 
his purpose. To make the demand, 
in the first instance, required that he 
should overcome something of a feel- 
ing by which young persons, unused to 
business, are sometimes embarrassed ; 
but having so far succeeded the rest was 
easy. He had been for a few seconds 
writing, and when the banker ended his 
exhortation, contented himself with 
handing him a paper. 

“Ts this,” said he, “a sufficient 
voucher, or will you draw one more 
to the purpose, and I will sign it— 
my mind is bent on the draft you have 
won, and,” he added with a playful 
earnestness—* I must have it.” 

The banker's face grew lurid as he 
read the paper. It contained these 
words— 

“TI know what ‘wait till morn- 
ing’ means. Your intention is no 
secret to me. I shall bear my loss 
without denouncing you, if you let me 
have the draft. Refuse, and I shall 
proceed on the instant to Mr. Hoare, 
on whom it is drawn—reveal your 
purpose to him and have his advice to 
guide me.” 

Lombard recovered from his con- 
fusion, and burned Neville’s note in 
the candle. “ This,” said he, * is 
not a proper voucher. I need not 
trouble you to write one now. Here 
is the draft since you are so bent on 
it. If you are in this part of the town 
in the morning you can give me an 
acknowledgment—and yet it may save 
you trouble to conclude the matter 
now.” Theacknowledgment, accord- 
ingly, was duly drawn and signed. 

Before returning to his hotel, Ne- 
ville paid his respects in Mrs. Lom- 
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bard’s drawing room. It was crowded 
with a gay society, and he was making 
his way to the lady of the mansion 
when he heard Mrs. Noble’s name 
pronounced by a lady, near whom he 
was standing. 

«* Did you ever see,” was the expres- 
sion, * any thing so unhappy as Mrs. 
Noble’s countenance. Only look at 
her.” 

Neville’s eyes turned in the same 
direction with the speaker and beheld 
a face mild and pale, and of a hope- 
lessness which saddened him. Ill 
tidings travel fast, thought he—can 
it be possible that she can have heard. 
« ’Tis but a minute since she was one 
of the merriest little fairies in the 
room,” continued the lady. ‘* Do, look 
at her. What can have happened ?” 

«* A husband,” said the gentleman 
to whom the question was addressed. 
“ One black look from Noble, who 
darkened the room for an instant with 
his scowl, has done it all. What a 
bore is a jealous man.” 

There was no jealousy, and no ap- 
prehension of jealousy in the case. 
Poor Mrs Noble read her children’s fate 
in the despair of her husband's looks, 
and was evidently sinking under the 
sense of the coming calamity. While 
Neville was looking towards her, he 
heard her chair announced, and taking 
the moment of her departure for his 
own, he found an opportunity, when 
her husband was engaged in having 
the chair brought into an inner hall, 
to place a note in her hand. 

Open this,” said he, when you 
are alone. Believe me no evil is 
meant you.” She took the note, 
timidly, but as she looked in Neville’s 
face, an expression, something like con- 
fidence and hope, lighted her dejected 
countenance. At this moment her 

husband retu.rned with the chair, and 
regarded Nev'lle, who was passing out, 
with a look of fierce defiance. 

Neville longed to be alone, and find- 
ing no vehicle of any description at 
his command, proceeded to walk 
through the dark streets to his hotel. 
He tried t,o think, as he passed on, 
but found 't impossible to command 
his faculties anid arrange his thoughts 
in order. The surprises and the dis- 
closures of the night—the threatened 
loss which he was to undergo—the 
events which the coming day was to 
bring forth, crowded on his mind, 
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and confused it. The pecuniary loss 
little distressed him. He knew it would 
be heavy; but experience had not yet 
taught him to know all its amount of 
evil. There was a hope high in his 
soul that he should hear of Madeleine, 
and there was a very happy conscious- 
ness that he had saved a family from 
ruin. Such were the materials of 
which his reverie, rather than cogita- 
tion, was composed ; a reverie which, 
notwithstanding the darkness that 
streaked it, was not predominantly 
painful, and in which he was altoge- 
ther wrapt, when a rude, fierce grasp 
was laid on his shoulder, and a voice, 
hoarse with passion, commanded him 
—'‘* Draw—I ought to have stabbed 
you from behind—villain—defend your- 
self.” 

There was no time for question or 
explanation. Swords were instantly 
clashing. Neville felt his superiority 
in expertness and force; but agility 
and superior science might not be 
effective guards in an uncertain light 
which might indeed be called darkness ; 
and he, for a time, gave all his attention 
to the feeling his adversary’s weapon 
with his own, and preventing him from 
disengaging it. Such a state of things 
could not last long. The assailant, 
baffled in his first on-set, was becoming 
fiercer and more desperate, and the 
encounter was like to have a bloody 
issue. But a conflict like this could 
not be noiseless, and, happily, the 
night was one on which the noise of 
clashing swords must reach many an 
ear. So it was. Numbers thronged 
in and inferrupted the duel. Noble, 
for he was the assailant, angrily with- 
drew, but not until he had received his 
opponent’s address, and with it the 
pledge usually given on such occa- 
sions. 

Neville was interrupted in the act 
of writing to Derinzy, requesting an act 
of friendship from him for the following 
morning, by a message, that a stranger 
begged to see him. Late as the 
hour was, he gave directions that he 
should be admitted, and Noble en- 
tered. He came, because he could 
not resist the desire to come, for the 
purpose of supplicating pardon, and 
of pouring out his acknowledgments. 
After his ferocious attack on Neville 
he had been induced to return to a 
dreaded home, when he found his wife 
on her knees in prayer—an envelope 
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lying on her table, and his own draft 
made payable to Mrs. Noble, by its 
side. This was the billet which had 
provoked (or furnished a vent for) his 
wrath. It did not contain a word 
from the donor. Neville was much 
affected by the warmth of his expres- 
sions and manner; and after all the 
tumults and troubles of the night, 
sunk into a happy slumber. 

On the following day he received a 
farewell letter in which Noble and his 
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wife expressed their sense of obliga- 
tion. A bond, formally drawn up and 
executed, for the amount of the can- 
celled draft, accompanied the letter. 
In his own name Noble wrote ;— 

“ | may yet be able to acquit myself 
of the pecuniary part of my debt. To 
acquire the power of doing so, and of 
proving to you by acts that you have 
not benefitted one utterly unworthy, 
will be among my strongest incentives 
to honorable exertion.” 


MvUcH ADO aBoUT NOTHING. 


‘* While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take.” 


Attnoven, as we haveshown, there was 
no lack of the usual levity in Dublin at 
the time of our story, it was the scene 
of grave and anxious deliberation also. 
The government was inastate of alarm, 
apprehensive of a descent of French 
invaders on the coast, and of an out- 
break of Roman Catholic insurgents 
in the provinces. This latter danger 
was that by which the viceroy, the 
Duke of Bedford, was most strongly 
affected, and in his fears many leading 
politicians of the times appear to have 
participated. The primate, almost 
alone, vainly, although strenuously, 
contended against them, insisting that 
by a demeanour of confidence and 
good will, the strength of the national 
defence might obtain a reinforcement 
from the Roman Catholic body. His 
reasonings were treated as delusions by 
persons in power, and the Duke of 
Bedford did not scruple to declare, that 
by military force alone could the south 
and west of Ireland be kept from 
breaking out into massacre or rebel- 
lion—that troops indeed were as ne- 
cessary to protect the Protestants of 
Munster or Connaught from their 
neighbours, if not fellow subjects, as 
they were to defend the country 
against a foreign foe. 

The Roman Catholics were not 
wanting to themselves in this time of 
trial, but they were divided in opinion 
as to the policy which prudence would 
recommend. There were a few who 
said that the very alarm of govern. 
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ment could be rendered conducive to 
the promotion of their interests, and 
that by cementing a close union be- 
tween themselves, making a display 
of strength, and abstaining from all 
acts of violence, they would be likely 
to obtain from fear what would not 
be granted as pure favour. The 
Duke of Bedford, it was known, not 
only considered their great predomi- 
nance in numbers a subject of rational 
alarm, but also made known his opi- 
nions without concealment, and urged 
them upon the consideration of the 
British ministers. Views such as 
those of his grace must evidently con- 
duct to one of two results—either an 
attempt must be made to satisfy the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland by a con- 
cession of civil privileges, or they must 
be so crushed and reduced by restraint 
and persecution as to be no longer 
formidable. Could the latter part of 
the alternative be carried into effect ? 
There were among the Roman Catho- 
lics, men capable of comparing the 
past with the present, who thought this 
unlikely, if not impossible. There 
were some who thought that that 
might be done again, which was said 
to have been done once, and who de- 
precated boldness, because in former 
times it was productive of evil conse- 
quences. There was, accordingly, 
division ; and while the leading aristo- 
cracy and gentry stood aloof, a number 
of persons in Dublin, amounting to 
ome hundreds, prepared an address to 
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the government, expressive of their 
loyalty, which they dared not present 
in person or in a body, but confided to 
the care of a Protestant gentleman, 
who undertook to lay it before the 
lord lieutenant, and who brought no 
(at least no satisfactory) answer. Such 
was the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland towards the close of 
the reign of George II. 

While the metropolis was stirred by 
the meetings and debates of Roman 
Catholics, their formation of com- 
mittees and their preparation of ad- 
dresses—movements which though 
wrought beneath the surface of so- 
ciety, were yet felt very sensibly— 
there were troubles and disasters of 
another description, of which the in- 
fluence was more agitating and alarm- 
ing. The rumour of French fleets 
at sea, having Ireland for their desti- 
nation, spread abroad a very general 
sense of insecurity—an alarm which 
became more poignant as any great 
naval success of England seemed the 
prelude to the fitting out a new hostile 
fleet, and an occasion for the utterance of 
more threatening announcements. Then 
came the fears of heavier taxation, as 
the necessity of maintaining a greater 
military establishment became appa- 
rent; and while these alarms were 
doing their work in unsettling the 
minds of the people, a shock was 
given to mercantile credit by the 
ailure of three banks in rapid succes- 
sion, and the refusal of the remaining 
banks to discount bills, however valid 
the security. Such calamities as these 
never terminate in themselves. They 
had at the period of our story very 
distressing consequences. When the 
issues of the banks ceased, merchants, 
and traders, and manufacturers, ar- 
rested in their activities, failed because 
of the cutting off of their usual sup- 
plies ; men, unprovided for more than 
the passing week, were thrown out of 
employment, and society in general 
assumed a character of want, and tur- 
bulence, and defiance, very unlike its 
ordinary good humour of expression. 
Persons of power and wealth exerted 
themselves to provide the fitting re- 
medy to this unhappy state of things ; 
but there were agencies at work to 
make the worst of it; and while many 
thought that the design and presence 
of an enemy was discernible in creating 
the evils under which the country 


groaned, it was quite certain the in- 
fluence of an enemy could be detected 
in the efforts which turned those evils 
to the worst account for the interests 
of the state and of society. We have 
entered into this detail not with an 
idea of encroaching on the province of 
the politician or historian, but for the 
purpose of rendering our narrative 
intelligible. We now return to it. 

For some days after the eventful 
night of the masquerade, Neville had 
sought De Mortagne unsuccessfully. 
He could no where have tidings of 
him.. Mrs. Barnewell, too, evaded 
his eager and persevering inquiries. 
If she were really the gypsy of the 
masquerade, she rather cruelly, as well 
as artfully, baffled his endeavours to 
find her again. Altogether his state 
of mind was uncomfortable, and in the 
endeavour to divert his anxiety, he 
passed much of his time in the boot- 
less labour of traversing the streets 
and all other places of resort, in a vague 
idea that some lucky accident might 
prove ketter for him than his more 
elaborate and formal voyages of dis- 
covery. 

One evening while thus employed 
he was witness to an incident which, 
although he did not perhaps fully un- 
derstand it at the time, left on his 
memory an impression of a very en- 
during character, and may offer some 
insight into the nature of the agencies 
by which, at that time, Dublin was 
agitated. The streets were more than 
ordinarily crowded with persons of 
the poorer classes, and they appeared 
in angrier swarms than he had noticed 
before. Two great factories had been 
closed that day, and large numbers of 
journeymen dismissed to be idle or 
wicked, or both as the case might be. 
Rumours of threatened invasion seemed 
to fill the air, so much did they occupy 
the conversation of the street-goers, 
when they were not speaking of their 
own distresses. Yet there were gaming 
tables displayed, the “ thimble-rigs” of 
that day, where copper coins were freely 
staked, andstrange to say, showmen had 
their stations, offering an insight into 
their magic boxes for one halfpenny-— 
only a halfpenny—and ballad-singers, 
comic and pathetic, here and there 
plied their art, offered their wares, and 
even sold them. 

One at least of these itinerant 
songsters was vending matter deep 
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and dangerous, if the account given 
by a sleek civic functionary to an ac- 
quaintance whom he expressed much 
gladness in meeting, could be relied 
on. Neville overheard the dialogue. 

“Was it his worship sent you?” 
said this officer. “ You never came 
in better time. I have her sure—old 
Bett, you don’t escape again.” 

“« Well, what are we to do?—are 
we, two, men enough to take her out 
of the crowd, and I in plain clothes, 
neither sword nor pistol? What is 
she at to-night ? 

“Pretty middling, I should think. 
There’s nothing but loyalty going, if 
Bett is not paving away with flat trea- 
son as fast as ever her old tongue is 
able to jaw. And now, Bagly, mind 
you keep steady. Slip down into the 
crowd—it’s at the corner there, and 
buy a couple of her ballads. You 
know how they bamboozled us the 
last night, when we hadn’t a rag of a 
song to show, and they were ready to 
swear it was the Christmas carol she was 
singing. You buy the needful. Here’s 
a groat, be sure you get the change; 
twill be paid at the office; then stick 
close. She’s coming this way; as 
soon as she comes near here conve- 
vient, we'll out and nab her; if she is 
going off on another tack, or not 
coming soon, just run on to me; I'll 
have men enough ready.”’ 

Having overheard this little dialogue, 
Neville, curious for the result, followed 
the emissary of civic power to the place 
where the ambulatory songstress had 
collected and was entertaining her circle 
of admirers. There was nothing un- 
usual in hercostume; it consisted prin- 
cipally of a man’s great coat and a much 
battered and flattened bonnet; nor was 
she very remarkablein appearance ; but 
it might be said, that the years which 
had bowed her form and withered her 
visage, had not greatly impaired the 
strength of her voice. A child stood 
near her holding a candle protected in 
a paper lanthorn, and receiving the pur- 
chase money of her wares. Her per- 
formance was of a varied description— 
alternations of speech and song to which 
Neville listened with an attention, given 
as much to the manner of the song- 
stress as to her strains. They ran to 
this effect. She began with somewhat 
of a drawl or whine, but yet with a 
voice clear and strong, and with an 
utterance by no means indistinct :— 


“ Ye Liberty boys lend an ear, 
While I sing you a sorrowful song— 
Though the times arc sodreary, I fear 
They'll be very{much worse before long, 
If ye don’t beware. 
Employers and bankers are breaking ; 
Our Parliament's scheming to fly, 
At the Castle they're all of them quaking, 
Bold Thurot is coming they cry. 
Prepare —prepare—prepare. 


“ Aye, and that’s the word I say, too, 
boys — prepare-—prepare. They're 
all preparing except ourselves.— 
Maybe Mitchell didn’t prepare—and 
Clements—aye, and Silky Lombard— 
and Malone, too, when they turned the 
scraps of paper into gold and silver.— 
Where are the mocusses now I wonder. 
Its fine things—the rags they left for 
us—that for twenty of ’em you would’nt 
get a brown penny gandy if your child 
was famishing. And the Parliament 
is preparing too—they’ll follow—aye, 
every mother’s son—the Lords and the 
Commons they call’em. They'll fol- 
low where the money is gone, I'll be 
bail for ’em, and then ye may weave 
the poplins for yourselves, boys—if ye 
like—and the Castle is preparing to go 
fightthe French—no less. Whatago 
twill be. ’Twas high times with ye, 
ye shavers, when ye said one of the 
Frenchmen was bet—but ye’re singing 
another tune now—its one down and 
another come on with them lads, and 
ye'll soon have the other :— 


* *T was Bedford's proud Duke spoke the speech— 
Let each hero march onward with me, 
To welcome this foe to our beach, 
For the French have their armies at sea. 
Come meet them, 


« Oh, to be sure—come, meet them— 
why shouldn’t we. By my sowl, Mr. 
Duke, its not the one welcome you and 
we would give ’em. What harm did 
they ever do to us, or what harm would 
they do to the world if they sent the 
half of ye out of it? What harm did 
theydotous? Is it they that cheated us 
of our good money for rags of paper ? 
Is itthey that corrupted the quality and 
ground the faces of the poor— 


“* Made the rich all thriving knaves, 
And the poor all starving slaves. 


“Is it they that brought cheating 
and cruelty among us? I say no—they 
were here before ever we heard tell of 
the Frenchmencoming.” And then— 
resuming her songin a bolder strain— 
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“ Worse foes than France were here before— 
A land can know no worse 

Than the sin of the rich man’s ill got store, 
And the plague of the poor man's curse." 


« We have you, Bett,” cried a voice 
in no gentle accents “ you must come 
with us,” and ahand was laid on the 
ballad singer, who shook off the as- 
sailant with, it would seem, little diffi- 
culty, and sent him sprawling to the 
ground. There were, however, se- 
veral assistants at hand, and whether 
she saw it was useless to struggle, or 
thought it wisest to submit, she desired 
the fallen man “ to gather his limbs to- 
gether, and show her the way. Don't 
any of ye” cried she to her audience, 


* put yerselves in trouble for the sake of 


poor Bett—never ye fear—the law is 
not made that’s to hang me.’ 

Neville felt his curiosity encreasing 
to a degree which would claim for it 
the name of interest, and he followed 
into an office held asatemporary watch- 
house to meet the necessities of the 
time. His appearance procured him 
admission, but the general mass who 
crowded to the door were excluded.— 
The office, indeed, could not contain 
them. An elderly gentleman of a 
formal and consequential air, and armed 
with a very formidable pair of spec- 
tacles, was seated in a part of the office 
separated by a counter from the place 
where the constables, their followers, 
and the prisoner were standing. 

«* What is your charge against this 
woman ?” 

* We took her in the street, your 
worship, selling ballads of a treasonable 
description.” 

“ What were the expressions she 
made use of ?” 

‘ Edwards here, your worship, 
cones one of her terrible ballads, and 
some more were found on herself 
and the chap that held a light for 
her.” 

The ballads were handed in—the ma- 
gistrate marked them with his initials, 
and then laid them beside him. 

‘* | shall look at them presently,” 
said he. ‘ In the mean time [ think it 
desirable to examine the culprit.” 

“ Prisoner, what is your name ?” 

« Bett,” said the prisoner, with an 
air of much indifference. 

The magistrate turned to his clerk 
and said— 

** Write downher name, Elizabeth.” 
Turning himself again to the ballad- 
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singer, he asked “ What is your other 
name ?” 

“ Bett,” cried she again. 

** Your second name—the name of 
your family.” 

6 Neighbours,” cried the woman, 
looking towards the throng of faces at 
the door—* did any of ye ever hear of 
another name, or give me another name 
than Bett the ballad-singer.” 

“If you do not keep silent there,” 
said the magistrate, annoyed at the vo- 
ciferations in reply to the prisoner’s ad- 
dress “I will have you removed, and 
thedoorsshall be closed.” (Thecrowd, 
it should be observed, were standing out- 
side a half-door, some leaning over it. ) 
* Prisoner, thecourt is not to be trifled 
with. What is your second name?” 

* Is it divarting yourself with poor 
Bett you are, your worship. Sure you 
know well enough who I am and what 
my name is—my curse on ’em for names 
—they'realw ays bringing honest people 
into trouble. Well enough you knew 
my name once whin I came of a Satur- 
day night to pay for the bits of b: allads ; 
you remember in the time of old Larry 
Gr ogan the prenter, w hen he took you 
in from running arrands to mind the 
shop for him. Not aname was ever in 
your mouth in them times, or your 
book either (for many a time, to my 
sorrow, I heard you reading it) but 
Bett—them were the days you didn’t 
trouble me for another. If [had the 
thirteen pence to the back of it you 
were civil enough to poor Bett.” 

** Constables,” cried the magistrate, 
his visage purple with rage, at the hi- 
larity excited in the crowd by the pri- 
soner’s reminiscences *‘close the doors 
put away that mob.” 

« By Jabers” cried a gaunt looking 
fellow in the crowd “ if you shut this 
door, constables, you'll have no pace 
within, while sticks and stones can 
pound gates or windy shutters.” 

At the same time a struggle was 
commencing between the externs to 
keep their place, andthe constablesand 
watchmen endeavouring to close the 
upper door. The magistrate seemed 
irresolute, knowing well how very vi- 
olent the people would become if tho- 
roughly roused ; and, on the whole, he 
was pleased, when another voice from 
theexterns spoke the language of a spe- 
cies of rude conciliation. 

“ Hould your jaw Jem Pin-the- 
Gabble—dont be timidating the gentle- 
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man,” cried a fellow of stalworth pro- 
portions and grim aspect. “ Plaise 
your worship, we'll all be conformable. 
You, Sir, leave off your joking, or I'll 
make you laugh at the wrong side,-— 
Whist, or I'll transmogriphy that ugly 
mug of yours into such a cake of dough 
that the woman you robbed a Tuesday 
night won't be able to swear to 
you. 

Here followed a medley of the varie- 
ties of Dublin slang, but the end was 
an accommodation—the externs pro- 
mising to keep the peace, and the au- 
thorities permitting them to retain their 
post at the open door. The examina- 
tion was then resumed. 

«« Constable, what were the songs 
you heard the prisoner singing ?” 

«‘T can’t remember the names of 
them, your worship, but the expres- 
sions were shocking.” 

“Tf it would be plaising to you, 
plaise your worship” said the prisoner, 
“would you be after axing the man 
what he manes by calling my songs 
trason. I’dtake my davysuch athing 
was never evened to me afore.” 

* Do you hear Mudlarr—what is it 
you call treason ?” 

«* Hand me that paper, Bagly,” said 
the functionary—and receiving a ballad 
from his subordinate, he spread it out 
before the magistrate without note or 
comment, except what was conveyed 
by the inflated stolidity of his counte- 
nance. 

The ballad was read by the clerk— 
«A new song, called “the Jug of 
Punch,” to which are added, ‘the 
Red haired Man’s Wife,” “the Hu- 
mours of Glin,” with the Girl I left 
behind me,” and * a Sailor he courted 
a Farmer’s daughter.” 

‘“‘ Read the songs,” said the magis- 
trate; “there's nothing conclusive in 
the names.” 

The clerk, a person with whom we 
have already met once, Mr. Antony 
Vowel, provisioning himself for the 
labour with a liberal application of 
rappee, and disposing a canister filled 
with that agreeable stimulant on the 
table before him, armed his right hand 
with a handkerchief, and holding the 
ballad in his left, at a graceful dis- 
tance, in the solemn tone which 
smacked of acquaintance with a spout- 
ing club, sometimes intermingling a 
serio-comic expression which might 
have succeeded on the stage, he reaad— 
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“ Airly, airly, in the month o’ June, 
As I sat waving at my loom, 
- I heerd a bird singing on a bush 


‘Permit me to interrupt you, 
Vowel ; is that song called ‘ the Black- 
bird ?’” 

‘«‘ No, sir, you'll have that name in 
the line following. ‘ The Blackbird,’ 
I apprehend, sang about the pope, or 
the Pretender, or something equally 
unsocial. The bird of the ballad is a 
different sort of person;” and he 
read— 


“ And the song he sung was a jug of punch, 


“Go on, Vowell—but stay, Mud- 
lar, was ‘the Blackbird’ one of the 
ballads you heard the prisoner sing- 
ing ?” 

“ As I’m on my oath, your worship, 
for all, it's a while agone since I was 
sworn—the oath is not off me yet—I 
would not petikerly say that I heard 
that name, but the treason the woman 
said put me in such a state, that I dis- 
remember it.” 

* Go on, Vowel.” 

The clerk completed his task, and 
if the poetry was free neither from 
flatness or ribaldry, it could hardly be 
condemned by the most orthodox of 
the loyal, as expressing sentiments ob- 
jectionable in the only sense contem- 
plated in the constable’s accusation. 

This accusing functionary occupied, 
during the process of reading, the 
foreground of the picture, exhibiting, 
when the reading of the ballad com- 
menced, a consequential and elaborate 
tranquillity of face, as if he was re- 
solved to maintain a modest demean- 
our, while at the same time he would 
not have the service done by him to 
his king and country unnoticed or for- 
gotten. A change came over his 
aspect as the clerk proceeded ; uneasi- 
ness and disappointment could be seen 
to gather upon his complacency and 
self esteem, and the dismay and hope- 
lessness of his dull broad visage, as 
the last twinkle of conceit faded from 
it, when the clerk concluded his task, 
and handed the printed paper to his 
superior, we dare not attempt des- 
cribing. 

“ Is that ail, sir,” said he. 

“I have not omitted the printer's 
name,” said the spruce clerk—* I have 
not omitted the printer’s name,” re- 
peated he, solacing his nostrils with a 
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liberal donation, “nor the date, Mr. 
Constable,” looking into the face of 
the astonished functionary with a quiet 
sense of enjoyment. 

“Search your pockets, Bagly—see 
if you have another ballad there. As 
I’m on my oath, your worship, a word 
of all that there stuff never came to 
my ears till now this cursed night. 

«© You should be more respectful in 
your language, constable,” ‘said the 
clerk ; “if you have no deference for 
his worship, you should remember 
that it is written—‘ bless and curse 
not!’ and as if approvingly of his own 
wisdom, Mr. Vowel again applied to 
his cannister. 

‘There were other papers,” said 
the magistrate, when Bayly’s search 
for a more damnatory document proved 
ineffectual—“ there were other papers 
found on this poor woman—where are 
they ?” 

A pile of ballads was placed before 
him. Hope seemed, although very 
shrinkingly, to dawn on the poor con- 
stable again ; but it was an evanescent 
light, dying rapidly away when the 
ballads proved to be all such as those 
read—and leaving the dull, broad visage 
blanker than before. 

The magistrate held a brief consul- 
tation in a whisper with his clerk, and 
turning round, said that the complaint 
was dismissed, reproving the constable 
for not being more cautious, and ad- 
vising him in future to read the papers 
before he founded charges on. 

“« Easy to say ‘read,’” said Vowel. 
« For his reading and writing Mudlarr 
follows Dogberrie’s advice, to let them 
appear when there is no need of such 
vanities.” 

« You may go, good woman ; thank 
his worship and take yourself off.” 

“Ts that all you have to say to 
me?” said she. 

“‘ Nothing more; you may go.” 

“ And what am I to get for all my 
throuble and fright, and the bits of 
duds tore off my back, and them fel- 
lows tossicating me. Won't your 
lordship make him pay me? if it was 
but a guinea—aye, or a crown, ’twould 
be some satisfaction,” and she looked 
at Neville as he stood, waiting the 
issue of this odd adventure. ‘ Plaise 
your honour, will you spake to his 
worship for me, to do me the laste 
taste of justice.” 

It was the first time Neville kad a 
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glimpse of her face during the night, 
but he felt he had seen it before, al- 
though at the moment he could not 
say when or where. Replying to her 
demand with a seriousness of expres- 
sion which was perhaps more signifi- 
cant than his words— 

“IT think, good woman, you ought 
to be satisfied.” 

‘You do, do you? Constable, you 
have my pardon—down on your knees 
and thank this young gentleman's 
purty face. I'd be thankful to your 
worship for my property; they’re all 
the estate, houses, and lands, poor 
Bett has, them rags of ballads.” 

“Room there—make room for his 
worship, Alderman Bramber,” cried a 
voice outside the door, and attended 
by a staff of constables, the portly 
alderman bustled in. 

‘What's the cause, 
Vowel, what’s to do?” 

“It was a complaint, sir, of Con- 
stable Mudlar against this woman, for 
uttering seditious songs.” 

The impatient alderman interrupted 
him and took up a ballad, on which he 
pored with a fixedness in which his 
round eyeballs seemed to dilate into 
an ampler circle. 

** A clear case,” muttered he, as he 
read to himself, ‘ Mudlar must get 
a mark for promotion ;” and he read 
aloud— 


Lister ?—eh, 


“ A sailor he courted a farmer's daughter, 
Who lived convenient to the Isle of Man—— 


“etch here an Atlas—you need 
not. We know well what’s the coun- 
try convenient to the Isle of Man; we 
used to go in an open boat there once, 
when I was down at Lough Strang- 
ford. ’Tis clear enough who the 
sailor is, although, thank God, we 
drubbed him—and the farmer’s daugh- 
ter too. 


“ Remark, good people, what followed—after 
A long time courting against their will—— 


*« A long time—a plaguey long time. 
French emissaries here these many 
years. 


“A long time courting, and still discoursing 
Of things consarning the ocean wide 


“ Aye, aye, Britannia rules the waves 
—thank God for that and for the 
ocean wide.” 
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“ Says he, my swecting, at our next meeting, 
If you'll consent, I’ll make you my bride. 


France united with Ireland—clear, 
clear. Mudlar, the country is your 
debtor. Have you written the pri- 
soner’s committal, Vowel. Lister, 
if you have no objection, I'll take this 
treasonable document to his excel- 
lency.” 

Lister, who had already determined 
the case, and who had failed to dis- 
cover treason in the song, sat silent 
and confused, admiring, with a mix- 
ture of envy and mortification, the 
sharpsightedness of his brother jus- 
tice. Vowel took a pinch of snuff, 
and indulged in a transitory smile. 

«¢ What’s that you say, Vowel,” said 
the alderman. 

Vowel had not had the presumption, 
he answered, to offer a remark. 

“Then what were you going to 
say ?” rejoined Bramber, daring enough 
to form, or at least express opinions, 
but after the first discharge becoming 
doubtful and discouraged, if he were 
not seconded. 

“‘T say,” said Vowel, speaking 
in the same confidential under voice 
which his superior had assumed, “ that 
if I were Justice Lister, I would not 
like to accompany you. Ifit was only 
the duke, the thing might do very 
well—any kind of nonsense with a 
plot on it would do for him. I beg 
pardon, alderman,” said he, opening 
his cannister, and supplying himself, 
“you know I know all you were say- 
ing was only to frighten these fellows 
outside. You have too much sense to 
be taken in by such rigmarole stuff as 
the song. But as to waiting on the 
duke, that Rigby is a keen, sharp 
fellow, and he’d make the whole castle 
laugh for a day and a night at the 
Justice Midas of the corporation. 
Excuse me,” said he, as the alderman’s 
visage darkened, “you did me the 
honour to ask my opinion. Rigby 
will never let the duke be taken in 
with such a flam as this; and they say 
that there were letters from England, 
even from the voice potential of the 
senate, ordering his excellency not to 
be in too great a hurry to take fright 
again.” 

Such was the strain in which the 
consultation proceeded; at length it 
reached its termination. The alder- 
man paused—we had almost said re- 
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flected (the pause, however, is all we 
can answer for), and then broke into a 
very passable laugh—one that had at 
least all the boisterousness of a natural 
and hearty cachinnatien. 

“] think I was one too many for 
Mr. Justice Lister. Confess, did not 
you think me in earnest; but there’s 
no catching you asleep, Vowel—no 
having a rise out of you—eh, Vowel, 
*twouldn’t be consonant to your sharp 
nature? Not a bad pun that.” 

So saying, the alderman affirmed the 
judgment already pronounced, dis- 
missed the case, and discharged the 
prisoner, who seemed unwilling to 
tempt fortune again, by running the 
risk of another alderman’s visit. She 
departed as soon as she was declared 
free. Neville returned to his hotel, 
and the justice and alderman proceeded 
to regale on what was at that time re- 
garded as a late dinner, the crowd 
dispersing, not without loud plaudits 
for Justice Bramber, he was “so good- 
natured and funny.” 

Day after day the population of 
Dublin was becoming more and 
more disturbed and excited, and al- 
though various disastrous occur- 
rences might well have served to ex- 
plain the rising discontent, yet such 
was the mystery which pervaded all 
classes of society, and seemed to im- 
pregnate the very air, and brood like 
a cloud under which every thing was 
dark and lurid, and such were the cir- 
cumstances under which these unhappy 
incidents took place, that they seemed, 
themselves, links in the chain of some 
dark conspiracy, rather than causes 
separate and independant, of the evils 
which followed in their train. The 
rumours industriously circulated, that 
a union with Great Britain was to be 
effected, and Dublin thus emptied of 
its gentry —a class whose liberal 
expenditure, however improvidently 
squandered, was felt in beneficial ef- 
fects—added fear of a still severer 
affliction to the calamities already ex- 
perienced by the unexplained (and, as 
it was held, flagitious) failure of bank- 
ers, and the consequent ruin of ma- 
nufacturers, by whom multitudes of 
workmen were employed. It is al- 
Ways a very serious aggravation of 
calamity when large masses of people 
endeavouring to turn their thoughts 
from existing evils, instead of seeing 
the light of hope on what is to come, 
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can only look forward to worse. This 
was the state of things in Dublin, and 
although persons in authority exerted 
themselves to provide remedies, their 
imperfect knowledge of the real con- 
dition of the people, and of the agen- 
cies by which they were affected, and 
their alarm at the apprehension of a 
foreign foe, rendered the exertions 
they made almost wholly unprofitable. 
In truth, they were afraid to probe to 
its depths, the evil estate of the me- 
tropolis and the country. The enemy 
abroad would take new courage from 
the disclosures of disaffection at home, 
and the disorders, which might be re- 
moved as soon as their nature was 
fully understood, were left to grow 
rancorous and inveterate, because of a 
chimerical apprehension that a worse 
evil might be the consequence of their 
ecoming known. 
, Only z few days had elapsed—it was 
a clear winter morning, on Monday, 
December 3, in the year 1759, and 
Neville was issuing from the gate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The porter, 
early as it was in the day, drawing bolt 
and bar after he had gone forth. But 
we must interpose a word of explana- 
n. 
he the failure of his banker Neville 
felt that a time had come when he must 
look his fortunes in the face 5. and he 
did so with manly determination. It 
was uncertain whether he could ever 
reap further advantage from his West 
Indian possessions, and his prospects 
of gaining the heritage of his father 
had become clouded. It is curious to 
think how often matters wholly un- 
connected with our trains of reflection 
govern and determine them. W hat 
connection could be thought to subsist 
between the front of Trinity College and 
the fate of Edward Marmaduke Neville, 
and yet the one had a material effect up- 
on the other and his fortunes. The fact 
was thus: In one of those intervals of 
reverie, when wearied with distracting 
thoughts, the mind seeks repose in the 
world of the senses, Neville’s eye, as 
he lifted up his head, rested upon that 
fine edifice, which added at that time 
the charm of novelty to whatever it 
possessed of architectural merit. He 
felt as if it breathed an air of invita- 
tion, and the thought passed into his 
mind, should he become a student in 
the University, and by professional ex- 
ertions promote, perhaps, the success 
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of his own cause, if its decision was 
long protracted ; and, perhaps, ulti- 
mately, even were this hope disap- 
pointed, achieve place and distinction. 
Some decisive step he must take. A 
fair career was before him, if he em- 
braced a soldier’s life. His young 
man’s heart naturally favored the idea; 
but a rival thought had now sprung 
up in his mind, and he made no violent 
effort to dislodge it. It was somes 
thing to remain in the country where 
he believed Madeleine to be. There 
was a_ reasonableness, quite sober 
enough for imagination to build on, 
that his ancestral home might yet be 
won, and that the fairest who wore the 
form of woman would grace it. The 
thought of donning the robes of a 
commoner in Dublin College, we 
should observe, had nothing, at that 
time, inconsistent with the privileges 
or dignity of first manhood; and Ne- 
ville’s education had been such as pre- 
pared him abundantly for academic 
studies. In short, he would think of 
the matter, and he had been making 
the inquiries, which were to determine 
him, for some few days previously, as 
well as on the Monday we have men- 
tioned. 

The brawny porter, we said, early 
as was the hour, not yet near noon, 
drew bolt and bar as soon as Neville 
passed through ; and indeed had quick- 
ened his exode while he stood yet un- 
der the shade and shelter of the arch- 
way. 

“If you're for the town, sir,” he 
said, “you can’t lose time. I am 
going to lock the gates, and 1 must 
bring these keys,” showing the heavy 
bundle, “ to the Dean.” 

“ Why so early, porter ?” 

“ They're playing their pranks in the 
Liberties, I hear, sir; and the gentle- 
men here is stirring too.” 

And they were so. Doors were to 
be heard clapping vehemently in the 
inner courts. Sounds, too, which told 
of the movements of nimble youths, 
who took whole flights of steps ata 
bound—voice calling to voice; and 
sundry groups became visible, rapidly 
interchanging communications, and 
casting eager looks towards the gate. 

“You see, sir,” said the porter, as 
Neville passed through, “ that there 
was no time to be lost.” 

The college gates had scarcely closed 
when various symptoms of disorder in 
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the town, gave proof that the precau- 
tions of the university authorities were 
not superfluous. Neville walked on in 
the direction of the castle, and found, 
as he proceeded, notices of disorder 
becoming more frequent and unequi- 
vocal. Shop windows were in process 
of being closed and barred; and from 
the upper windows persons were to be 
scen anxiously looking out for intelli- 
gence. Shouting afar off, and the 
clash of conflict, or, it might be, the 
erashing fall of houses, so dreadfully 
loud were the reports, and so wild and 
melancholy the shrieks which pierced 
through them, rendered the anxiety of 
the yet uninvaded part of the town 
intelligible. Chair-men had forsaken 
their bulks, or (as in some instances 
happened where the professional bias 
had for a time prevailed, and then 
given way, as the distant sounds grew 
more exciting) were extricating their 
poles from the vehicles they supported, 
and preparing them for the conflict, to 
which they were hurrying off. Now 
and then the wreck of some sumptuous 
coach would flit past, the frightened 
driver unable to govern his furious, 
and sometimes bleeding steeds, the 
shattered and dismantled condition of 
the vehicle giving too evident proof 
that is had passed through a storm of 
no ordinary fierceness. Here and there 
were fellows to be seen engaged with 
malignant industry in loosing the pav- 
ing-stones; and nearer, continually 
nearer, the noise of a fearful tumult 
was hastening. 

“There are the soldiers—there are 
the soldiers,” cried out a voice from 
an upper window. 

«¢ What is this, can you tell me, sir,” 
asked Neville of a grave citizen, to 
whom the notice respecting the mili- 
tary had been made from an opposite 
window, which he had answered by 
erying in reply: “€ An hour too late !!”" 
«“ The meaning of it is bad sir,” said 
he. ‘ The Liberty-lads are up, and 
instead of putting them down when 
they were rising, our wise magistrates 
(confound their cool deliberation) have 
waited until the tumult is so wild that 
lives must be lost. If there were any 
bad enough to want an excuse for 
killing, they have it. God almighty 
bless me! step in pray sir—do you see 
the military are retreating. Will you 
walk in, for I must shut up and make 
ready to defend my home.” 
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Neville thanked him, but declined 
entering. There was something of 
dreadful interest for him, which he 
could not withstand, in the tumult and 
the shouting. The spirit of the war- 
horse was becoming predominant over 
the human. 

The soldiers were in retreat—their 
faces to the enemy, if the people were 
so to be called, but still they were re- 
tiring. Suddenly a halt was callea, and 
the soldiers obeyed the order. A rein- 
forcement was coming up from the 
precincts of the parliament house, and, 
warned by the augmented force, it 
would appear, the civilians or “ Li- 
berty-boys” took their turn to re- 
treat. Placed as he was behind the 
military, Neville had not yet seen the 
adverse party. It had now been with- 
drawn, and a guard of soldiers took 
their post at George’s-street or lane, 
not pressing on the townsmen as they 
retired. 

Matters looked rather peaceful—the 
noise of shouting became faint and dis- 
tant, but still it was manifest the trou- 
bles were not ended. Neville was 
proceeding on his way, but was not per- 
mitted to prosecute it far. On reaching 
George's street he was brought to a 
stand—* you cannot pass sir,” said 
an officer, “ our orders are peremp- 
tory.” 

Debarred thus far of freedom, Ne- 
ville turned towards the colonnades of 
the parliament house, where some per- 
sons of gentleman-like appearance 
were standing. Here he listened to 
recitals of various incidents of the day. 
Members of parliament, lords and 
commons, had already been stopped, 
their carriages broken, some of them, to 
pieces, and oaths administered to them 
that they would not consent toa union 
with Great Britain. Two or three of 
the peers had succeeded in making their 
way and werenow in the house ; but the 
day was not over yet, nor the danger. 

And now the tumult arose fiercer. 
For the first timea discharge of 
fire-arms added to the horrors of 
the day, but did not end them, 
on the contrary, it seemed as if 
the disorder became inflamed to a 
ten-fold fury. The “ Liberty-men” 
had had their reinforcement as well as 
the military, and they had armed 
themselves with deadlier weapons. 
The soldiers were ill supported, the 
civil magistrates had left them—one, 
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who remained, had been disabled, and 
there was none to take his place. 

** Good heavens! what is to come 
next, cried an old gentleman near 
Neville, *‘ that is not a retreat but a 
flight ""—as the broken ranks of the 
soldiers fled past, many showing dread- 
ful gashes and streaming with blood, 
and their assailants fiercely following. 

Opposite the parliament house the 
mob halted, a man of stature, over- 
topping the crowd, and in advance of 
them, gave the order. ‘ Leave off,” 
cried he with a voice that was as a 
trumpet. “ Let the poor instruments 
go. The parliament house—the parlia- 
ment house,” andinstantly they rushed 
forward. Opposition would have been 
vain, but none was offered. The 
house was found empty of members, 
and as the mob entered, a spirit of 
drollery took possession of some of 
them, and communicated itself to the 
body. The old ballad-singer had been 
with them hanging on the skirts of the 
battle, or as some of them said, oftener 
in the front of it. She was brought for- 
ward now on the shoulders of strong 
men, and they were determined to 
instal her chancellor in the house of 
lords, 

As this new wave of disturbers was 
rushing in, it happened that one of the 
peers was seen in his chariot driving 
rapidly round from the door at which 
he entered it. 

** There’s Moore,” cried one. “ Did 
any body swear him ?” 

Instantly the chariot was sur- 
rounded—the coachman did not dare 
to urge his horses forward, and the 
door was forced. 

A young man suddenly sprang out, 
and stood on the steps of the carriage, 
raised above the heads of the assembled 
party. 

*‘ Moore of Drogheda, cried one, 
** will you swear never to betray your 
country ?” 

I never will betray my country,” 
cried the young earl, “but I will not 
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swear—the honor of a peer should 
content you.” 

“ Swear him ! swear him—live or 
die Moore.” 

Neville saw the young man resisted 
gallantly, and forgetting the danger, or 
the uselessness of squandering his own 
life, he tried to force his way, and 
actually succeeded to reach the gallant 
young nobleman, as a blow, which 
would have proved fatal perhaps, was 
struck at him. Neville turned it aside, 
seized the ruffian who aimed it by the 
throat, and flung him off. 

“Dont attempt to draw,” said Lord 
Drogheda, “it will’ make things 
worse.” 

Neville recognizing in the scowling 
visage of the discomfited bravo, the 
Tipperary tutor, Purcell, was strongly 
tempted to disobey. His own danger 
was now to come, for presently the sa- 
vage sprang up and rushed at him. 
Had a blow been struck, Neville, and 
all with him, would have been sacri- 
ficed—but the old ballad-singer, as 
she passed near, averted the catas- 
trophe. 

“ Am I Lord Chancellor boys?” 
cried she. Are ye all obedient to 
me ?” 

«* Aye are we.” 

“* And I’m to have a page to hould 
up my train ?” 

« Always.” 

“ Here's my page—this lovely little 
babby—here,” cried she, looking to 
Purcell. Let these good subjects,’, 
pointing to Lord Drogheda and Ne- 
ville, “ go free, and if any one harms 
a hair of their heads I'll get his into 
Chancery.” 

As she glanced on Neville a parting 
look of intelligence and recognition, 
while she passed into the house, and 
he entered Lord Drogheda’s chariot, 
his recollection returned on him. The 
ballad-singer was the harlequin of the 
masquerade—De Mortagne’s compa- 
nion. Lord Drogheda and our hero 
owed their lives to James Ryan. 








